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RUGBY SCHQOL. See Epucatioy, Mop- 
ERN; Evnopgan Countnigs: ENGLAND 
RUGII, The.—A coast tribe in ancient Ger- 
many who seem to have occupied the extreme 
north of Pomerania and who probably gave their 
name to the Isle of Rugen Chueh and Brod- 
ribb, Geog Notes to the Germany of Tacitux —In 
the fifth century, after the breaking ap of the 
empire of Attila, the Mun, a peopk called the 
Rugli, and supposed to be the same, were oecu- 
pring ‘a region embraced in modern Austia. 
here were many Rugians among the barburiat 
auxiliaries in the Roman army, and some of the 
annalists place among the number Odoacer, who 
gave the extinguishing blow to the empne —T 
Hodgkin, Jtaly and Her Invaders, bh 3, ch 
RU! bee CAROLINE ISLANDS 
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RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. 
DICTINE ORDERS 

RUMP, The. Sec Eso.anp. A. D. 1648 
(NovemBeR—DECEMBER) 

RUNES.—The sucicnt Scandinavian alpha 
bet, believed to have been of Greek origin. 

RUNJIT SINGH, OR RANJIT SINGH, 
The conguests of. Sce Srxus 

RUNNYMEDE. Sec Enauann: A D, 1215 

RUPERT’S LAND. See Canapa A D 
1869-1873 

RUSCINO.—The ancient name of modern 
Roussillon 

RUSSELL, Lord John, Ministries of. See 
ENGLAND A J) 1846, 1851-1852, 1865-1868 

RUSSELL, Lord William, Execution of. 
See Enanany A D 1681-1683. 
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A.D. 862,—Scandinavian Origin of the 
name and the National Organization.—"' ‘In 
the your 850," says Nestor [the oldest Russian 
chron ler, a monk ot Kiev, who wrote early in 
the 12th century] ‘came the Varanginns from 
vey ond the sea and demanded tribute from the 
Chud and from the Slavonians, the Meria, the 
Ves, and the Kiivich, but the Khazars took 





tribute of the Polians, the Severians und of the | 


Viatichi’ Then he continues ‘In the year 862 
they drove the Varangians over the sea, and paid 
them no tribute, and they began to govern them 
selves, and there was no justice among them, 
and clan rose against clan, and there was internal 
strife between them, and they began to make 
war upon each other And they said to cach 
other Let us sech fora prince Who can reign 
over us and judge what is nght And they 
went over the sea to the Varangiuns, to Rus, for 
0 were these Varangians called they were 
called Rus us others are called Svie (Swedes), 
others Nurmane (Northmen, Norwegians), others 
Anghane (Enghsh, or Angles of Sleswick °), 
others Gote (probably. the habitants of the is 
Jand of Gothlund) ‘he Chud, the Slavonians, 
the Kiivichi, and the Ves said to Ruy Our 
Jand is large and rich, but there is no order in it, 
come ye and rule and reign over us And three 
brothers were chosen with their whole clan, and 
they took with them all the Rus, and they came 


And the eldest, Rurik, settled in Novgorod, and | 


the second, Sineus, near Bielo ozerv, and the 
third, Truvor, in Izborsk And the Russian 
land, Novgorod, was called after these Varan- 
glans; they are the Novgorodians of Varangian 
escent; previously the Novgorodians were Sla- 
vonians. But after the iy of two years Sineus 
and his brother Truvor died and Rurik assumed 
the government and divided the towns among 
his men, to one Polotak, to another Rostov, to 
another Bielo-ozero.” Such is Nestor’s naive de- 
iriptioe of the foundation of the Russian state. 
If it be read without prejudice or sophistical 
Versapitne ea be doubted that the rod 
used a m1 term for 

the inhabitants pasicavik oat te 





of Scandinavia, and that Rus was 

‘Meant to be the paiee (of 's, pertionlae Beancine 
Vian by Rurik and his 
oes a crossed the sea and 
whose capital, for a time, was 








present Russian empire Next, Nestor tells us 
that in the same year two of* Rurik’s men, ‘who 
were not of is family ’ Askold and Dir, separa- 
ted themselses from him with the intention to 
go to Constantinople They went down the 
Dnicper, but when they arrived at Kiev, the 
capital of the Polians, who at that time were 
tnbutary to the Khazars, they preferred to stay 
there, and founded in that town an independent 
pnncipality Twenty years after, in 882, this 
pmueipahty was incorporated by Runk’s succes- 
sor, Oleg’ by a stratagem he made himself 
master of the town and hulled Askold and Dir, 
and from this time Kiev, ‘the mother of ail Rus: 
sian towns ’ as it was called, remained the capi- 
tal of the Russian state and the centre of the 
Russian name From the time historical 
critics first became acquamted with Nestot’s 
account, that is to say from the begihniig*of 
the lust century, until about fifteen or twenty 


years ago [written 1m 1877], scarcely any one 
yentured to doubt the accuracy his ‘state- 
ment Plenty of evidence was even 


Broduall 
produced from other sources to corroborate 
the most striking manuer the tradition of the 
Russian chronicles "—V. Thomsen, Relations 
between Anctent Rusa and Scandsnavia, lect, 1. 

Atso In E Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empre, ch 55 —R G. Latham, The Ger- 
many of Tacitus, Epilegomena, sect 18, 

D. 865.—First attack of the Russians on 

Constantinople. See Constanrmopim: A. D. 





865, , 
A. D. 86: .— Early relations with the 
Byzantine Empire Phe first Russian naval 


expedition against Constantinople in 865 would 
probably have been followed by a series of plun- 
dering excursions, like those carried on by the 
Danes and Normans on the coasts of England 
and France, had not the Turkish tribe 

Patzinaks rendered themselves masters of 
lower course of the Dnieper, and become instrn- 
ments in the hands of the emperors to arrest the 
activity of the bold Varangians The northern 
rulers of Kief were the same rude warriors that 
infested England and France, but the Russian 
people was then in a more advanced state of 
society than the mass of the population in Britain 
and Gaul. The majority of the Russians were 
freemen; the majority of the inhabitants of 
Britain and Gaul were serfs, The commerce of 
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the Russians was already so extensive as to influ- 
ence the conduct of their government, and to 
modify the military ardour of their Varangian 
masters, . .. After the defeat in 865, the Rus- 
sians induced their rulers to seni envoys to Con- 
stantinople to renew commercial intercourse, and 
invite Christian mi aries to visit their coun- 
try: and no inconsiderable portion of the people 
embraced Christianity, though the Christian re- 
ligion continued Jong After better known to the 
Russian merchants to the Varangian war- 
riors, ‘The commercial relations of the Russians 
with Cherson and Constantinople were now ear- 
ried on directly, and numbers of Russian traders 
took up their residence in these ci The first 
commercial treaty between the Russians of Kief 
and the Byzantiic empire was concluded in the 
e intercourse increased from 
y, List, of the Byzantine 
re, Jrom TAG lo 1st. bk. 2, ch. 2, rect. 1. 
. DB. 907-1043.— Wars, commerce and 
church connection with the Byzantines. Sec 
ConstantinoPLE: A. D. 907-1043, 
roth Century.—The introduction of Chris- 
tianity. See Canistrasrry: 10TH Cexvrry, 
‘A.B. 980-1054.—Family divisions and their 
consequence.—* Under Wladimir I. (980-1015), 
and under Jaroslat 1. (1019-1054), the power of 
the grand-duchy of Kiew was respectable. But 
Jaroslaf having divided it between his sons con- 
duced to enfeeble it. In the 12th century, the 
supremacy passed from the grand-duchy of 
Kiew to the grand-duchy of Wladimir, without 
extricating Russia from division and ii 
The law of primogeniture not existing in Russia, 
where it was not introduced into the Czurean 
family until the 14th century, the principalities 
were incessantJy divided.”—S. Menzies, Hist. of 
Europe, ch. 36. 
A.D. .— Acquisition of Cherson. See 
Curnson: A. D. 988. 
A. D. 1054-1237.—The early Russian terri- 
and its divisions.—‘‘It must not be for- 
gotten that: the oldest Russia was formed mainly 
of lands which afterwards passed under the rule 
of Poland and Lithuania, . . . The Dnieper, 
from which Russia was afterwards cut off, was 
the great central river of the elder Russia; of the 
Don and the Volga she held only the upper 
course, The northern frontier barely pi the 
great lakes of Ladoga and Onega, and the Gulf 
of Finland itself. Tt seems not to have reached 
what was to be the Gulf of Riga, but some of 
the Russian princes held a certain supremacy 
over the Finnish and Lettish tribes of that 
region. Imthe course of the 11th century, the 
Russian state, like that of Poland, was divided 
none princes of the reigning family, ac- 
knowledging the superiority of the t prince 
of Kief. “In the next century the chief power 
passed from Kief to the northern Viedimir on 
the Kiasma. Thus the former Finnish land of 
Susdal on the upper tributaries of the Volga 
became the cradle of the second Russian 
power, Novgorod the Great, meanwhile, under 
elective princes, claimed, like its neighbour 
Pskof, to rank among commonwealths. Ita 
dominion was spread far over the Finnish tribes 
to the north and east; the White Sea, and, far 
More precious, the Finnish Gulf, had now a Rus- 
sian seaboard. It was out of Viadimir and 
Novgorod that the Russia of the future was to 
grow. Meanwhile a crowd of principalities, 
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Polotsk, Smolensk, the Severian Novgorod, 
Tchernigof, und others, arose on the Duna and 
Dnieper. Far to the east arose the common- 
wealth of Vintka, and on the frontiers of Poland 
and Hungary arose the principality of Halica or 
Gal which afterwards grew for a while into 
a powerful kingdom. Meanwhile in the lands 
on the Euxine the old enemies, Patzinaks and 
Chuzars, gave way to the Cumans, known in 
Russian history as Polovtzi and Pavthi, They 
spread themselves’ from the Ural river to the 
borders of Servia and Danubian Bulgaria, cut- 
ting off Russia from the Caspian, In’ the next 
century Russians aud Cumans— momentary 
allies —fell before the advance of the Mongols, 
commonly known in European history as Tar: 
tars. Known only as ravagers in the lands more 
to the west, over Russian they become overlords 
for 250 years. Al} that escaped absorption bj 
the Lith ian became tributary to the Mongol. 
Still the relation was only « tributary one; Rus- 
sia was never incorporated in the Mongol do- 
minion, as Scrvia and Bulgaria were incorpo- 
rated in the Ottoman dominion. But Kief was 
overthrown; Vladimir became dependent; Nov- 

rod remained the truce representative of free 
Russia in the Baltic lands.”—E. A. Freeman, 
Hist. Geog, of Enrape, ch Ah, sect. 2. 

A.D. 1235.—Formation of the grand-duchy 
of Lithuania, embracing a large area of Rus- 
sian territory. Sce Lavnvansa: A. D, 1235. 

A. D. 1237-1239.—Mongol conquest. See 
S A. 1. 1229-1294, 

A. D. 1237-1480.—Prosperity and greatness 
of Novgorod as a commercial republic.—T wo 
centuries of Tartar domination.—Growing 
wer of Lithuania and Poland.—Rise of the 
uchy of Moscow, the nucleus of the future 
Russian Empire.—" Alone among the cities the 
ancient Novgorod has hoasted its exemption 
from plunder [at the hands of the Tartare] The 
reat city, though fallen since the days of Rurik 
rom being the capital of an Empire, hnd risen 
to the ateahy of a Republic. It had found 
wealth in trade; and at successive epochs had 
introduced the riches of Constantinople to the 
North, the merchandise of the great Hanse Towns 
to the South. It had profited by the example, 
and had emulated the prosperity, of the rich 
cities of Germany. It had striven also to attain 
their freedom; and, though still continuing to 
acknowledge a vague allegiance to the Russian 
Princes, it had been able, by its wealth and its 
remoteness from control, to win or to assume 
rivileges, until it had resembled Bremen or 
jubeck in the sovereignty of its assemblies, and 
had surpassed those cities by the agsumption of 
& style declaratory of its independence, It 
boasted further of a prince, St. Alexander Nev- 
sky, to whom a glorious victory over the Swedea 
had’ already given a name, and whose virtaea 
were hereafter to enrol him among the Saints; 
and it had a defence in the marshes and foresta 
which surrounded it and which had already once 
deterred the invaders. But even the great ley 
could not continue to defy the Tartar horde, 
Hie scliealesion ie at ono the Jat Sed 208 con~ 
ve root of the supremaoy their power, 
‘Thenceforth the nation felt the bitterness of ser 
vitude. The Tartars did not occupy the 


they had conquered; ee golly 
cane known ae the Golden rat padre 
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acted the tribute and the homage of the Russian 
Princes. . . . Five centuries have been unable 
to obliterate the traces which this period has im- 
printed upon the national character. The Tar- 
tars oppressed and extorted tribute from tho 
Russian princes; the princes in their turn became 
the oppressors and extortioners of their people. 
Deceit and lying, the refuge of the weak, became 
habitual Increasing crime and increasing pun- 
ishments combined to brutahse the people The 
vice of drunkenness wus univers! ‘rude in- 
deed was not extinguished; and rcligion pros- 
pered so abundantly that of all the many mon- 
asteries of Russia there ure but few that do not 
owe their origin to this time Meanwhile 
the provinces of the West were fulling into the 
hands of other cnemies The Tartar wave had 
swept as far as Poland, but it had then recoiled, 
and had left the countries westward of the Dnic- 
per to their fate. All hnks of the conncction 
that had bound these regions to the Princes of 
Viudimir, were now broken, Vitcpsh, Polotsk, 
Smolensk, and even provinces still nearer Mos- 
cow, were gradually absorbed hy the growing 
power of Lithuania, which, starting from narrow 
limits between the Dwina and the Niemen, was 
destined to overshadow Russia [sce Lrritt ANta* 
A. D, 1235]. The provinces of the South for 
time maintained a certain unity aud indepen- 
dence under the name of the Duchy of Halicz or 
Kief; but these also, through claims of inher: 
tance or feudal right, became eventually merged 
in the dominions of their neighbours Poland 
obtained Black Russia, which las never since re- 
turned to its carlier masters Lithuania acquired 
Volhynia und Red Russia, and thus e\tended 
her wide empire from the Baltic as tar as the 
Red Sea, Then came the uniou of these powers 
by the acceptance in 1383 of the Grand Duke 
Jagellon as King of Polund, and all hopes for 
the Russian princes of recovering their posser 
sions seemed lost. The ancient empire of Yuros- 
laf was thus ended; and its history is parted 
from that of medieval Russia by the dark cur- 
tain of two centuries in which the Russian people 
were a race but nota nation The obscure de- 
scendaats of Rurik still occupied his throne, and 
ruled with some appearance of hereditary suc- 
ceesion. ‘They even chose this period of ther 
weakness to solace their vanity by the adoption 
of the style of Sovereigns of All the Russins 
But they were the mere vassals of the Golden 
Horde. ¢ It was not until the reign of Dimi- 
try IV., that any sign was shown of reviving i 
+ de] nce. Time, by weakening the Tartars, 
had then brought freedom nearer to the Russians. 
The Horde, which had been united uader Bati, 
when it had rst prceiplrated itself upon Europe, 
hud become divided by the ambition of rebellio 
Ehana, who had uP ired to establish their inde- 
pendent power; and the Russians had at length 
& princs who was able to profit by the weakness 
of his enemies, Dimitry, who reigned from 1362 
to 1889, is celebrated as having checked the div: 
fons which civil etrife and appanages had in- 
flicted upon as having also 






































, now rising to be his capit 
But his greatest deod, aud that ty which he'll 
in the remembrance Cf every Russian le his vic 
Feria Bon tte Don, which gare to iim thence- 
mant et his prominence, had waited with 
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Lithuanians, For the first time the Russians 
turned against their tyrants, and found upon the 
field of Khoulikof [1383] that their freedom was 
still possible. They did not achieve indeed for 
many years what they now began to hope. 
‘Their strength was crippled by renewed attacks 
of Tartars from the south und of Lithuanians 
from the west; and they could not dare to brave 
the revengeful enmity of the Horde Fora hun- 
dred years they still paid tribute, and the suc- 
cessors of Dimitry still renewed ther homage at 
the camp upon the Volga But progress gradu- 
ally was made. The Grand Prince Vassili Dimi- 
trievitch [1889-1425] was able to extend his rule 
over a tertitory that occupied the space of six or 
seven of the moderp governments round Mos- 
cow, and thongh the country, under Vassili 
Vassilivvitch [1425-1462], becatne enfeebled by a 
renewal of civil strife, the increasing weakness 
of the Tartar power ‘outinued to prepare the 
Way for the final mdependence that was accom- 
phshed by the close of the 15th century. The 
reign of Ivan II] became the opening of anew 
cpoch in Russian history He restored his peo- 
ple, long sunk out of ihe gaze of Europe, to a 
place among its nations, and recalled them in 
some degree from th aristn of the East to 
the intercourse and vation of the West. 
The Russi of old time was now no more; but 
the Grand Prince, or Duke of Moscow, as he was 
called, was still the heir of Runk and of Yaro- 
sluf, and in the growth of his Duchy their Em- 
pire reappeared... Without the fame of a 
warnor, but with the wisdom of 4 statesman, 
with a strong hand and by the help of a Jong 
reign, he built up out of the fragments that sur- 
rounded Ium an Empire that exceeded vastl 
that of his immediate predecessor... The fi 
of the repubhie of Novgorod [1478] and the final 
extinction of the Golden Horde, are the events 
wach ure most prominent. Riches had been the 
Dane of the great city They hud fostered in- 
solence, but they had given a distaste for war. 
The citizens had often rebelled; they had ac- 
cepted the protection of Lithuania, and had later 
meditated, and even fora time accomplished, a 
union with Poland But they had had no 
strength to defend the liberty to which they had 
aspired. . . . When Ivan advanced, determined, 
as he said, to reign at Novgorod as he reigned at 
Moscow, they were unable to repel or to endure 
a siege, and they surrendered thetselves into his 
hand. “Once he hud pardoned them; now thelr 
independence was taken from them — Their as- 
sembly was dissolved; their great bell, the em- 
blem of their freedom, wat carried 10 Moscow, 
‘The eatinction of the Golden Horde was due to 
time au‘ policy, rather than to any deeds which 
have brought igte to the Russian Brose [pee 
Moxuors: AD. 1238-1391}... . Reb in 
this manner from the most dangerous both of 
domestic and of foreign foes the power of Ivan 
rapidly advanced. The broad province of Perm, 
that had begun to boust a half accomplished in: 
dependence, had been early forced to acknowl 
edge her subjection The Khan of Kazan was 
now made tributary; and the rule of Ivan was 
extended from the Oural to the Neva. Prov- 
inces, us important, though less extensive, were 
juired in the south, the Russian princes and 
cities that had preserved their independence were 
all, with the one exception of Riazan, 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of Moscow. . . « 
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At the same time the Lithuanians were thrust 
back. Their greatness had gone by: and the 
territories of Tula, Kalouga, and Orel, now ceas- 
ing to own allegiance to a declining power, were 
incorporated with the rising Empire. That Em- 
pire had already reached the Dnieper, and was 
already scheming to recover the agcient capital 
of its princes "—C. F. Johnstone, Historical Ab- 

atracts, ch. 6 
Aso x: A Rambaud, ist of Russia, ch. 
B14 (r 1) i 
aie Century.— Effects of the Tartar domi- 
nation.— Sources of autocracy.—‘' The invasion | 
of the Mongols, in the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury, snapped the thread of Russia's destinie: 
. ., Nature, after preparing the invasion, hi 
self marked its bounds. The Tatars, now 
masters of the steppes in the southeast, which 
felt to them very much like home, grew ill at 
ease as soon us they began to lose themselves in 
the forests of the north They did not settle 
there These regions were too European to suit 
their half-nomadic habits, and they cared more 
for tribute-payers than for subjects. So the 
“kniazes’ received their principalities back from 
the hands of the Muuguls—as tiefs. hey had 
to submit to the presence near their person of & 
sort of Tutar ‘residents,'—the ‘baskaks,” whose 
duty it was to take the census and to collect the 
taxes They were compelled to take the long 
long journey to the ‘Horde,’ often encamped 
the heart of Asia, in order to receive the 
vestiture from the successors of Djinghiz, and 
ended by becoming the vassals of a vassal of the 
‘Great-Khan.’ At this price Russia retained her 
religion, her dynasties, and—thanks to her 
clergy and her princes—her nationality. Never 
Jet Was nation put through such a school of pa 
tieuce and abject submission . . . Under this 
humiliating and impoverishing domination the 
germs of culture laid in the old principulities 
withered up... The Tatar domination de- | 
| 




















veloped in the Russians faults and faculties of 
which their intercourse with Byzance had already 
Drought them the germs, and which, tempered 
Dy time, have since contributed to develop their 
diplomatic gifts... . The oppression by man. 
added to the oppression by the climate, deepencd 
certain traits already sketched in by nature in 
the Great-Russian’s soul. Nature inclined him 
to submission, to endurance, to resignation; his- 
tory confirmed these inclinations. lardened by 
nature, he was steeled by history. One of the 
chief effects of the Tatar dominatioa and all that 
makes up Russian history, is the importance 
given to the national worship. . . . The domi- 
nation of an enemy who was a stranger to Chris- 
tianity fortified the suffercre’ attachment to their 
worship. Religion und native laud were merged 
into one faith, took the place of nationality and 
kept it alive. It was then that the conception 
sprang up which still links the quality of Russian 
to the pa ieaeiont of Greek orthodoxy, and makes 
of the lutter the chief pledge of patriotism. . . . 
Upon Russia's political sovereignty the Tatar 
domination had two Ile] effects: it hastened 
national unity and it strengthened autocracy. 
‘The country which, under the appanage system, 


Tartar domination. 
Joan the Terrible, 





was falling to pieces, was bound together b 
foreign Sppreetion ss b @ chain of ina, Hay- 
ing constituted himself suzerain of the ‘Grand- 
Kniazes,’ whom 
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The Asiatic tyranny of which they were the dele. 
rates empowered them to govern tyrannically. 
‘beir despotism over the Russians was derived 

from their servitude under the Tatars. . . 

Every germ of free government, whether arirto- 

cratic or democratic, was stifled. Nothing re- 

mained but one power, the ‘Velfki-Kniaz,’ the 

autocrat,—and such now, after more than 600 
years, still is the basis of the state.”—A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, a na the Taare and the Rua- 

Uk 4, od 


pt. 
). 1533-1682. 





A. From Ivan the Terrible 
to Peter the Great.— The Poles at Moscow. 
Origin of the dynasty of the Romanofis. 
“Apart from the striking and appalling charac- 
ter of Ivan himself, whom Migkiewiez, the Pol- 
ish poet, culls, in his lectures on the Slnvonians, 
‘the most finished tyrant known in history — 
frivolous and debauched like Nero, stupid and 
ferocious like Caligula, full of dissimulation like 
Tiberius or Louis XI,’ the reign of Ivan the 
Terrible is interesting as marking the beginning 
of the intercourse between Russian and Western 
Europe, and especially between Russia and Eng: 
land. ‘The natnral approach to Russia from the 
west was, of course, through Polund; but the 
Poles impeded systematically, and for political 
reasons, the introduction of arts and  artificers 
into Russia, and Sigmund wrote a letter to 
Elizabeth, warning her against the Muscovite 
power as a danger to civilization, only not for- 
midable for the moment because it was still semi- 
Yarbarous, Ivan the ‘Terrible was the third of 
the independent Tsars; and already under Ivan, 
sometimes called the ‘Great’—to whom indeed 
belongs the honour of buying finally liberated 
Russia from the Tartar yoke—endeavours had 
been made to enter into relations with various 
European nations Foreigners, too, were en- 
couraged to visit Russia and settle there The 
movement of foreigners towards Russia increased 
with each succeeding reign; and beginning with 
the first Tsur of Muscovy it became much more 
marhed under the third, that Ivan the Terrible, 
under whose reign the mariners in the service of 
the English company of ‘merchant adventurers’ 
cutee the White Sea, and, in their own lan- 
guage, ‘discovered’ Russia, Russia was, in- 
deed, until that time, so far as Western Europe 
Was concerned, an unknown land, cut off from 
Western civilization for politi and warlike 
reasons by the Poles, and for religious reasons 
by the Catholic Church. On the 18th of March, 
1584, Ivan was sitting half dresaed, after his 
bath, ‘solacing himaclf and making merio with 

Jeasant songs, as he used to doe.’ He called for 
his chess-bourd, had placed the , and was 
just setting up the king, when he fe backwia a 
swoon and died... . The death of Ivan was 
followed by strong dislike against the Engliah at 
Moscow ; and the Engtish diplomatist and match- 
maker, Sir Jerome Bowes, after being ironicall, 
informed that ‘the English king was dead,’ for 
himself seized and thrown into prison. He was 
liberated through the representarions of 
envoy, who pointed out that it would be impru- 
dent to excite Elizabeth's wrath; and thoug! 
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to become traditional, of cultivating relations , ordinarily read by Ivan, give to the kin; 
with Western Europe, was resumed. . . . Nine- | of Toles, Assy! 


teen yes have yet to pass before the election of 
the first of the Romanoffs to the throne, for 
strange as it may seem, the first member of the 
dynasty of the Romanoffs was chosen and ap- 
pointed to the imperial rule by an assembly re 
resenting the various estates. Meanwhile the 
order of succession had been broken Several 
pretenders to the throne had appeared, one of 
whom, Demetrius, distinctively known as the 
‘Imposter,’ attained for a time supreme power 
Demetrius, married to a Polish Indy, Manon 
Mniszek, was aided by her powerful family 
maintain his position in Moscow, for the Mms 
zeke assembled and sent to the Russian capitul a 
body of 4,000 men Then Ludislas ee of the 
king] of ‘Poland {nterfered, and after a ume 
1610] Moscow fell beneath the power of the 
oles [see Poranp A D 1590-1648] Soon 
however, the national feeling of Russia was 
aroused A butcher, or cattle dealer of Niym 
Novgorod, named Minin, whose patriotism hic 
made him one of the most popular figurcs in 
Russian lustory, got together the nucleus of a 
national army, and called upon the patriotic no 
bleman, Prince Poyarskt, to place limsclf at its 
head = Pojarski and Minin marched together to 
Moscow, and thar success in clearing the capital 
of the forcign mvuders (1612| 1s commemorated 
by a group of statuary Which stands m the prin 
cipal square of Moscow Among the tombs 
of the metropohtans buned in |the cathe 
dral of the Assumption at Moscow | ure those of 
Philaret and Hermogenes, who were thrown into 
prison by the Poles for refusing to consent to the 
accession of Ladislas, the Polish prince, to the 
Russian throuc — ermogenes died soon after Lis 
arrest Philaret, at the expulsion of the Poles, 
was carried away captive by them in their re 
tren, from Moscow (1612), and was hept nine 
years a prisoner in Poland On his return to 
Rasgsia, he found Ins sou Miche] Feodorovitch 
elected to the throne The bebef, thes, of the 
Russian people in Michael's patnotisin, seems to 
have been founded on a knowledge of the patie 
otism of is futher ‘The surname of the metro 
politan who had defled the Polish power and had 
suffered nine years’ imprisonment ip Poland was 
Romanoff, Philaret was the name he had adupted 
on becoming a monk — His baptismal nae was 
Foodor, and hence the patronymic Feodorovitch 
attached to the name of Michacl, the first of the 
Romanoffs _ There is little to say about the reign 
of Michael Feodorovitch, the circumstances Lav 
ing once been set forth under which he was 
elected to the vacant throne, and his son and 
succeagor, Alexis Michailovitch, is chiefly remem- 
bered as father of Peter the Great."—H 8 
Edwards, The Romanoffs, ch, 1-2. 
ALRO W XK. Kelly, Hist. of Ruesia, ch. 18- 
19 (> 1).—P. Mérimée, Demetrius the Impostor. 
. D. 1547.—Assumption of the title, Czar, 
or Tzar, by the Grand Prince of Moscow.—"1n 
January’ 1547, Iven (IV, known as Ivan the 
Terrible] ordered the Metropolitan Macarius to 
Aegean on ia of Sant ac 
not of Grand » 
Dut that of Tasr, ‘The first ttle ‘no longet 
Snswered to the new power of the sovereign of 
Moacow, who counted his tice, 
Prltioes and even Grand Princes. The name of 
4a thas which the books in the Slavonic lan- 




















ria, Egypt, Babylon, and to tl 
emperors of Rome and Constantinople. Now, 
was not Ivan iu some sort the heir of the Tzer 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Tzar Pharaoh, the Tzar 
Ahasuerus, and the Tzar David, since Russla 
was the sixth serpire spoken of in the Aj 
lypse? Through his grandmother Sophia Palae- 
ologus, he was connected with the family of the 
‘Tzars of Byzantium, through his ancestor Viadi- 
mir Monomachus, he belonged 'to the Porphyro 
geniti, and through Constantine the Great, to 
Casar We may imagine what prestige was 
added to the dignity of the Russian sovereign by 
this dazzling title, borrowed from Biblical an- 
tiquity, from Roman majesty, from the orthodox 
sovereigns of Byzantium "—A Rambaud, Hist, 
of Russta, ¢ 1, ch 15 —‘* This title [Czar] . 
18 not a corruption of the word ‘ Ceasar,’ as man’ 
have supposed [see Cassar, Tne TITLE}, but 
an old Onental word which the Russians sc- 
quired through the Slavonic translation of the 
Bible, aud which they bestowed at first on the 
Greek cmperors, and afterwards on the Tartar 
Khans In Persta it signifies throne, supreme 
authority, avd we find it in the termination of 
the names of the kings of Assyria and Babylon, 
such as Phalassar, Nabonasser, &c¢ — Karamsin.” 
—W K Kelly, Hast of Rusna,v 1, p 125, foot 
note —* Von Hammer, in Ins last note to his 
3ist book, says ‘The ttle Czar or Tzar is an 
ancient title of Asiatic sovereigns We find an 
instance of it in the title “The Schar,’ of the sov- 
ereign of Gurdistan, and im that of Tzarina, 
of the Scytlhans’’—>ir E S Creasy, Hist. of 
the Ottoman Turks, p 2X3, foot note 
A.D. 1569-1571.— Furst collision with the 
Turks.—Their repulse from Astraichan.— 
Moscow stormed and sacked by the Crim 
Tartars.—Peace with the Porte.— At the time 
(1566) of the accession of Schm II to the Otto- 
man throne, the Russians ‘had been involved in 
fierce and frequent wars with the Sultan’s vas- 
sals, the Crim Tartars, but the Porte had taken 
w part in these contests But the bold genius 
of the Vizier Sokollt now attempted the realisa- 
tion of a project, which, if successful, would 
have barroh the ooeibers progress of Russia, by 
hrmly planting the Ottoman power on the banks 
of the Don and the Volga, and along the shores 
of the Caspian Sea Sokelli proposed to 
unite the mvers Don and Volga by @ canal, and 
then send # Turkish armament up the sea of 
Azoph and the Don, thence across by the in- 
tended channel to the Volga, and then down the 
latter river into the Caspian, from the southern 
shores of which sea the Ottomans might strike 
at Tabriz und the heart of the Persian power. 
Azopb already belonged to the Turks, but 
in order w realise the great project entertained 
it was necessary to yy Astrakhan also. 
Accordingly, 8,000 Jai ssarvoa and 90,000 horse 
were sent [1569] to besiege Astrakhan, and a co- 
operative force of 30,000 Tartars was ordered to 
ge them, and to atdin making the canal. 5,000 
janiasaries and 3,000 pioneers were at the same 
time sent to Azoph to commence and secure the 
great work at its western extremity. But the 
nerals of Ivan the Terrible did duty to 
ieir stern master ably in this 'e 
Russian garrison of Astrakhan eallied on its be- 
eners, and repulsed them with considerabie loss. 
@ Russian army, 15,000 strong, under Prince 
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Serebinoff, came suddenly on the workmen and 
Janiasaries near Azoph, and put them to head- 
long flight. It was upon this occasion that the 
first trophies won from the ‘Turks came into Rus- 


sian hands An army of Tartars,which marched | 
| Sided cross. . . . The Russians celebrated the mass 


to succour the Turks, was nlso eutifely defeated 
by Ivan’s forces: and the Ottomans, dispirited 
by their losses and reverses, withdrew altogether 
from the enterprise. . . . Russia was yet far too 

reuk to enter on a war of retaliation with the 
Turks She had subducd the Tartar Khanater 
of Kusan and A 
the Crimea were still formidable encmies to the 
Russians, even without Turkish Tt was 
only two years after the Ottoman expedition to 









the Don and Volga that the Khan of the Crimes | 


made a victorious inroad into Russia, took Mos- 
cow by storm, and sacked the city (1571). ‘The 
Czar ivan had, in 1570, sent an ambassador, 
named Nossolitof, to Constantinople, to complain 
of the Turkish attack on Astrakhan, and to pro- 
pose that there should be pence, friendship, and 
alliance between the two empires ‘The Rus- 
sian ambassador was favourably ed at the 
Sublime Porte, and no further hostilities between 
the Turks and Russians took place for nearly a 
century.” —Sir E. 8. Creasy, Hist. of the Otto- 
man Turks, ch. 11 

‘A. D. 1577-1580.—Conquests by the Poles. 
See Potanp: A.D. 1574 1590. 















A. D. 1578-1579.—Yermac's conquest of Si- | 
| known by the name of the Rascol. 


beria, See SERIA. 

‘A. D. 1613-1617.— War with Sweden. — 
Cession of territory, including the site o! 
St. Petersburg. See ScaNDINAVIAN StaTEs 
(Swepen): A. D. 1611-1629. 

A. D. 1652.—Allegiance of the Cossacks of 
the Ukraine transferred from the King of Po- 
land to the Czar. See Poranp: A. DB. 1648~ 
1654. 

A. D. 1655-1659.—The great schism, known 
as the Rascol. In the reign of Alexis took 
place the great revision uf the Bible, carried out 
by the energy of Nicon, the Patriarch, who, find- 
ing that the church-books were full of ridiculous 
blunders caused by ignorant copyists, procured 
& quantity of the best Greek manuscripts from 
Mount Athos, and other places. In 1655, and 
the following’ year, he summoned two councils 
of the church, at which the newly translated 
service-books were promulgated and the old ones 
called in, In consequence of this change, a 
great schism took place in the Russian Church, 
a number of people attaching a superstitious 
veneration to the old books, errors and all. Thus 
was formed the large sect of the Staro-obriadtsi 
or Raskolniks, still existing in Russia, who have 
suffered rsecutions dt many periods of 
her history.”—W. R. Morfill, The Story of Rua- 
sia, ch. 6.—"*The most important innovation, 
which afterwards became the symbol und the 
war-cry of the religious rebellion, referred to the 
position of the fingers in making the sign of the 
cross, The Russians of Nicon’s time when they 
ctossed themselves held two fingers together, 
while the Oriental churches and the Greeks en- 
joined their adberents to cross themselves with 
three flugers united into one point, The two- 
fingered cross of the Muscovites was used in the 
Orient ouly for giving the priestly benediction. 
.. + Patriarch Nicon was anxious to return to an- 
clent traditions: Reserving the two-fingered cross 
for priestly benedictions only, be re-established 














‘The Rascol, 


akhan; but their kinsmen of | 
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the three-fingered Greek cross, or, as his oppo- 
nents called it, ‘the pinch-of-snuff cross,’ for the 
private act of devotion. Then, too, in certain 
cases, for instance in stamping the round wafers, 
he introduced the use of the equilateral, four- 


on seven wafers, while the Grecks and Orientals 
used only five. In the processions of the Church 
the Russians were in the habit of first turning 
their steps westward—going with the sun; the 
Greeks marched eastward — against the sun, 
all these points Patriarch Nicon conformed to 
itious of the Greek mother-church, In 
with this rule, moreover, he directed 
that the hullelujahs should be ‘trebled,’ or sung 
thrice, as with the Grecks, the Russians havin; 
up till then only ‘doubled’ it—~singing, inste 














} of the third hallelujah, its Russian equivalent, 





“God be praised.’ Finally, or we should rather 
say above all, Nicon introduced a fresh spelling 
of the name of Jes ‘The fuct is that, probably 
in consequence of Russian habit of abbre- 
viuting some of the commonest scriptural names, 
the second letter in the name Jesus had been 
dropped altogether; it was ly spelt Jsus, 
without uny sigu of abbreviation. Patriarch 
Ni corrector this orthographical error, re- 
placing the missing letter. Was this all? Yes, 
this was all. As far as doctrinal matters were 
concerned, nothing more serious was at stake in 
the great religious schism of the 17th century, 

‘And yet it 
was for these trifles—u letter less in a name, & 
finger more in a cross, the doubling instead ‘of 
he trebling of a word—that thonsands of peo- 






















| ple, both men and women, encountered death on 


the scaffold or at the stake. It was for these 
things that other scores of thousands underwent 
the horrible tortures of the knout, the strappado, 
the rack, or had their bodies mutilated, their 
tongues cut, their hands chopped off.”—Step- 

kK, The Russian Peasantry (Am. ed.), pp. 287- 





A, D. 1686-1696.—War of the Holy League 
against the Turks.— Capture of Azov.— Firat 
foothold on the Black Sea acquired. See 
Terns: A. D. 1684-1696. 

A. D, 1689.—Accession of Peter the Great. 

A. D. 1697-1704.—Peter the Great: hia tray- 
els in pursuit of knowledge ; his apprenticeship 
to the useful arts ; his civilizing work in Mus- 
covy.—"' Muny princes before { feter the Great} 
had renounced crowns, wearied out with the in- 
tolerable load of public affairs; but no man had 
ever divested himself of the royal character, in 
order to learn the art of governing better: this 
b ted tretch of heroism which wes reserved for 

eter the Great alone. He left Russia in [1697], 
having reigned as yet but (a few] years, and weat 
to Hol disguised under & common name, a6 
if he had been a meuial servant of that same 
Lefort, whom he sent in quality of ambassador- 
extraordinary to the States-General. As soon 
as he arrived at Amsterdam, be enrolled his 
name among the shipwrights of the admiralty 
of ee Indies, and wrought in the 
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ing perfected himself in the art of ship-building, 
he returned to Holland, carefully observing every 
thing that might turn to the udvantage of his 
country. At last, after two years of travel and 
labor, to which no man but himself would have 
willingly submitted, he again made his appear- 
ance in Russia, with all the arts of Europe in 
his train. Artists of every kind followed him 
in abundance. Then were seen, for the first 
time, large Russian ships in the Balti 
the Black Sea and the ocean. Stat 
of a regular architecture, were rai 
Russian huts. He founded colle 
rinting-houses, and librari he 
brought under a regular police, ‘The dress and 
customs of the people were gradu changed, 
though not without some difficulty; and. the 
Muscovites learned by degrees the true nature 
of a socinl state, Even their superstitious rites 
were abolished; the dignity of the patriarch: 
wus suppressed ; and the ezar declared himself 
the head of the Church. This last enterprise, 
which would 1b cost a prince less absolute 
than Peter both his throne and his life, succeeded 
almost without opposition, und insured to him 
the success of all his other innovations. 





















Peter the Great. 





After | 


having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous | 





clergy. he ventured to make a trial of instruc 
ing them, though, by that means, he ran the risk 
of rendering them formidable... ‘The czar 
not only subjected the Church to the State, after 
the example of the Turkish emperors, but) what 
wus a more masterly stroke of policy, he dis- 
solved & militia of much the same nature with 
that of the janizaries: and what the sultans had 
attempted in vain, he accomplished in a short 
time: he disbanded the Russian janizaries, who 
were called Strelitz, and who kept the czars in 
subjection. These troops, more formidable to 
their masters than to their neighbors, consisted 

















of about 30,000 foot, one half of which remained 
at Moscow, while the other was stationed upon 
the frontiers. The pay of a Strelitz was no 
more than four roubles a year; but this deficiency 
and ex- 





was amply compensated by privile, 
tortious, “Peter at tirst formed a com| 
foreigners, among whom he enrolled his own 
name, and did not think it below him to begin 
the service in the character of a drummer, and 
to perform the duties of that mean oflice; 80 
much did the nation stand in need of examples! 
By degrees he became an officer. Ho graduall 
raised new regiments; and, at last, fluding himself 
master of a well-disciplined army, he broke the 
Strelitz, who durst not disobe The cavalry 
Were nearly the same with that of Poland, or 
France, when this last kingdom was no more 
thun an assemblage of fiefs, Phe Russian gentle- 
meu were mounted at their own expense, and 
fought without discipline, and sometimes with- 
out any other arms than a sabre or a bow, inca- 
pable of cbeying. aud consequently of conquer- 
ing. Peter reat taught them to obey, both 
by the example he set them and by the punish- 
ments he inflicted; for he served in the quality 
of soldier and subaltern officer, and as czar he 
Soverely punished the Boyards, that is, the geu- 
tlemen, who pretended that it was the privilege 
of their order not to serve but by their own con- 
sent, {He ortablished « regular bod to serve 
the artillery, and took 500 from 

to found cannon. .. . He was himself a good 
engineer; but ‘his chief excellence lay in his 
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knowledge of naval affairs: he was an able sea. 
coplate, @ skilful pilot, a sailor, an expert 
shipwright, and his knowledge of these arts was 
the more merijoriods, as he was born with a great 
dread of the water. In his youth he could not 
pass over # bridge without trembling... . He . 
caused a beautiful ‘harbor to be built at the 
mouth of the Don, near Azof, iu which he pro- 
posed to keep a number of ‘galleys; and some 
time after, thinking that ‘these vessels, 80 long, 
light, und’ fiat, would probably spcceed in the 
Baltic, he had upwards of 800 of them built at 
his favorite city of Petersburg. He showed his 
subjects the method of building ships with fir 
only, and taught them the art of navigation. 
He bad even learned surgery, and, in & case of 
necessity, has been known to tap a dropsical 
person. He was well versed in mechanics, and 
instructed the artists. . . . He was always trav- 
clling up and down his dominions, as much as 
his wars would allow him; but he travelled like 
a legislator and natural philosopher, examining 
pature everywhere, endeavoring to correct or 
perfect her; sounding with .his own hands the 
depths of seas and rivers, repairing sluices, visit- 
ing docks, causing mines to le searched for, 
assaying metals, ordering accurate plans to be 
druwn, in the execution of which he himself 
assisted. He built, upon a wild and uncultivated 
spot, the imperial city of Petersburg... . He 
built the harbor of Cronstadt, on the Nev: 
Sainte-Croix, on the frontiers of Persia; erected 
forts in the Ukraine and Siberia; established 
offices of admiralty at Archangel, Petersburg, 
Astrakhan, and Azof; founded arsenals, and 
built and endowed hospitals. All his own 
houses were mean, and executed in a bad taste; 
but he spared no expenses in rendering the pub- 
lic buildings grand and magnificent. The 























| sciences, which in other countries have been the 


slow product of so many ages, were, by his care 
and industry, imported into Russia in full per- 
fection. He established an academy on the plan 
of the famous societies of Paris and London. 
_. . Thus it was that a single man changed the 
face of the greatest empire in the universe, It 
is however a shocking reflection, that this re- 
former of mankind should have been deficient in 
that first of all virtues, the virtue of humanity. 
Brutality in his pleasures, ferocity in his man- 
ners, und cruelty in his punishments, sullied the 
lustre of so many virtues. He civilized his sub- 
jects, and yet remained himself a barbarian. He 
would sometimes with his own hands execute 
sentences of death upon the unhappy criminals; 
and, in the midst of a revel, would show his 
dexterity in cutting off heads."—Voltaire, Hist, 
of Charles XII, King of Sweden, bk. 1. 

Argo in: J. L, Motley, Peter the Great,—E, 
Schuyler, Peter the Great, ©. 1.— A. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, ‘The Empire of the Tears, pt, 1, dk. 4, ch. 4, 

. D. 1699.—The Peace of Carlowitz with 
the Sultan.—Possession of Azov confirmed, 














Bee HORGAE ~ dD. crak rd si 
. D. 1700. ressive with Po-' 
land and Denmark i st ‘Charles XI. of 


Sweden.— Defeat at Narva. See Scanprna- 
VIAN States (SwEDEN): A. D. 1697-1700. 

A. D. 1701-1706.— War with Charles XII. 
of Sweden in Poland and Livonia. See Scax- 
naa Stares (Swanen: Aa Dz 1701-1707. 

). 1703-2718. — The inding of St. 
Petersbusg. Immediately after the capture of 
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Nyenskanz 11708), a council of war was con: 
vened to consider the question of defending: and 
utilising the mouth of the Neva, and whether it 
would be better to strengthen the little fort 
which had just beep taken, or to seek a fit site 
for a commercial town nearer the sea, lat- 
ter course was decided upon Near its mouth 
the Neva takes o sharp turn and divides ‘into 
three or four branches, which by subsequent, re- 
division- form a number of islands, large and 
small These marshy islands, overgrown with 
forests und thickets, and liable to covered 
with water during the westerly winds, were in- 
habited by a few Finnish fishermen, who were 
accustomed to abandon their mud huts at the 
approach of high water, and seek a refuge on 
the higher ground beyond It was_on the first 
of these islands, called by the Finns Yanni-Saari, 
or Hare Island, where the river was still broad 
and deep, that Peter laid the foundation of a 
fortress und a city, named St. Petersburg, after 
his patron saint |. For this work many car- 
penters and masons were sent from the district 
of Novgorod, who were uided by the soldiers 

Wheelbarrows were unknown (they are still little 
used in Russia), and in detault of better imple- 
ments the men scraped up the earth with their 
hands, and carried 1t to the ramparts on pieces 
of matting or in their shirts. Peter wrote to 
Ramodanofsky, asking him to send the neat 
summer at least 2,000 thieves and criminals des- 
tined for Siberia, to do the heavy work under 
the direction of the Novgorod carpenters A 

the same time with the construction of the base 
tions, a church was built in the fortress ahd 
dedicated to St. Peter and St Paul... Just 
outside of the fortress Peter built for himself a 
small but, which he called his palace It was 
about fifty-five feet long by twenty wide, built 
of logs roofed with shingles, and contained only 
three rooms, lighted by little windows set in 
leaden frames. “In respect for this, his earliest 
residence in St. Petersburg, Peter subsequently 
had another building erected outside of it to pre- 
serve it from the weather, and in this state it 
still remains, an object of pilgrimage to the 
curious and devout © . . In spite of di and 
mortality among the men, in spite of the floods, 
which even in the first year covered nearly the 
whole place and drowned some who were too ill 
to move, the work went on But in its infancy 
St. Peteratiurg was constantly in danger from 
the Swedes, both by sea and Jand.... St. 
Petersburg was the apple of Peter's eye. It was 
his ‘ paradise,’ as he often calls it in his letters. 
It was always an obstacle, and sometimes the 
sole obstacle, to the conclusion of pence. Peter 
was willing to give up all he bad conquered in 
Livonia and Esthonia, and even Narva, but he 
would not yield the mouth of the Neva. Never- 
theless, until the war with Sweden had been 
practically decided by the battle of Poltava, and 
the position of St. Petersburg had been thus 
secured, although it had o certain importance as 
& commercial port, and as the fortress which 
commanded the mouth of the Neva,’it remained 
but a village. The walls of the fortress were 
finally Inid with stone, but the houses were built 
of logs ut the best, and for many years, in spite 
of the marshy soil, the sivecte remaloed unpaved, 
If fate had compelled the surrender of the city, 
there would not have been much to regret. 
Gradually the idea came to Peter to make it hts 


St, Petersburg. 
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capital. In 1714 the Senate was transpérted 
ither from Moscow, but wars and foreign: en- 
terprises occupied the Tear’s attention’ and it 
was not until 1718 that the colleges or ministries 
were fully installed there, and St. Petersbur, 
became in fact the capital of the Empire.”"—¥. 
Schuyler, Peter the Great, ch, 46 (v. a 
, A.D. 1707-1718.—Invasion by Charles XII. 
of Sweden.—His ruinous defeat at Pultowa. 
—Hia intrigues with the Turk: 
pedition of the Czar into Mol 
conquests in the north. See ScANDINAVIAN 
Staves (SweDEN). A. D 1707-1718, 

A. D. 1721.— The Peace of Nystad with 
Sweden.— Livonia and other conquests of 
Peter the Great secured.—Finland given - 
See ScANDINAVIAN STATES (SwaDED): A.D. 
1719-1721 

A. D. 1725-1739.—The reigns of Catherine 
L, Peter Il., and Anne Ivanovna.—Fruitless 
war with “Turkey.— Depredations in the 
Crimea.—‘ The death of Peter found the Rus- 
sian Court divided into two powertul factions. 
‘The reactionary party, filled with Russians of 
the old school, who had looked upon the reforms 
of Peter with no favourable cye, such as the Go- 
litsins and the Dolgorukis, were anxious to raise 
to the throne Peter, the son of Alexis (Peter the 
Great's son, whom he had caused to be put to 
death], a mere boy, whereas the party of prog- 
ress, led by Menshikov, wished that Catherine, 
the Tsar's low, should suceecd. .. . The 
party of reform finally triumphed. Catherine 
was elected the successor of her husband, and the 
chief authority fell into the hands of Alexander 
Menshikoy. The brief reign of Catherine is 
distinguished only by two events which added 
any glory to Russin The Academy of Scicuces 
was founded in 1726, and Behring, a Dane, was 
sent on un exploring expedition to Kamchatka. 
He has left his name indelibly written on the 
geography of the world. . .. The Empress died 
on the 17th of May, 1727, a little more than two 
years after her accession to the throne, aged 
about 89 years... A ukase of Peter permitted 
Catherine to choose her successor. She accord- 
ingly nominated Peter, the son of the unfortunate 
Alexis, and, in default of Peter and his issue, 
Elizabeth and Anne, her daughters Anne died 
in 1728, the year after her mother; she had mar- 
ried Karl Friedrich, the Duke of Holstein, . . . 
and was the mother of the unfortunate Peter LT. 
Menshikov was appointed the guardian of the 

oung Tsar till he had reached the age of 17.” 
in four mouths Menshikov was in disgrace and 
the young Tsar had signed a ukase which con- 
demned him to Siberian banishmenta He died in 
1729, and was followed to the grave a year later 
by the boy autocrat whose fiat had been his ruin, 
On the death of Peter II., the will of Catherine, 
in favor of her daughters, was set aside, and the 
Council of the Empire conferred the crown on 
Anne [Anne Ivanoyna], the widowed Duchens of 
Courland, who was a daughter of Ivan, elder 
brother of Peter the Great. An attempt wae 
made to impose on her a constitution, somewhat 
resembling the Pacta Conventa af the but 
she evaded it. ‘‘ The Em, en- 
tirely into the hands of bat 

ly 8 Courlander of low extraction, 

iren, said to have been the son of ® groom... . 
The Emprese was a woman of mind, and, 
the Court was given up to otgfes, . +4 
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Her reign was not an important one for Russia 
either as regards internal or foreign affairs. The 
right of primogeniture which had been intro- 
duced into the Russian law of real property by 
Peter the Great, was abolished, it was altogether 
alien to the spirit of Slavonie institutions, A 
four years’ war with Turkey led to no important 
results "—W. R Morfill, The Story of Russia, 
ch 8 — The Russians could have no difficult: 
in finding a pretence for the war [with Turkey] 
because the khan of the Turkish allies and de 
endents, the Tutars on the coast of the Black 
Bea and the Sea of Asof, and in the Crimea, 
could never wholly restrain his wandering hordes 
from committing depredations and making in- 
cursions intu the neighbouring pasture lands of 
Russia. . Tn 1735 a Russian corps marched 
into the Crimea, ravaged a part of the country, 
and killed a great number of Tatars, but having 
ventured too far without a sufficient stock of 
provisions, they weie obliged to retreat, and 
sustained so great a loss in men thet what bad 
been accomplished bore no proportion to this 
misfortune — The almost total failure of this fint 
attempt, which had cost the Russians 10,000 
men, by no means deterred thei from pursuing 
their designs of conquest — Count Mumch 
marched with a large army from the Ukraine 
into the Crimea (1786) ‘The Tatars suf 
fered the Russian troops to advance unmolested, 
thinking themselses wife behind their entrench 
menta But entrenchments of that kind were 
unable to resist the impetuosity of the Russian 
troops They were surmounted, the Tatars re- 
pulsed, and a great part of the Crimea lay at the 
mercy of the conquerors In the month of June 
they entered the Crimean fortress of Perekop 
The Russian troops uow retalmted the devasta 
tions comnutted by the Tatas in the Emp.te, 
Dut they found it impossible to remain lon; 
Whatever the army was in want of had to be 
fetched with extreme difficulty from the Ukraine, 
so that Munich at length foubd himself, towards 
autumn, under the necessity of withdrawing 
with his troops by the shortest way to. the 
Ukraine While Munich was in the Crimea, 
endeavouring to chastise the Tatars for thar 
depredations, Lascy had proceeded with another 
army against Asof. The attack proved success- 
ful, and on the Ist of July the fort of Asof had 
already submitted to his arms The Otto 
mans published a manifesto against Russia, but 
they were neither able afterwards to protect the 
Crimes nor Moldavia, for they were soon threat- 
enod with an attack from Austria also By the 
treaty with Russia, the emperor was bound to 
furnish 80,000 auxiliaries in case of a war with the 
Turks; but a party in the Austrian cabinet per- 
suuded the emperor that it would be more ad- 











Vantageous to make war himself... . In the 
ear 1787 a new expedition was undertaken from 
¢ Ukraine at an immense cost... . A new 


treaty had been concluded with Austria before 
this campaign, in which the two empires agreed 
to carry on the war in common, according to a 
stipulated plan, In order to ‘a pretence for 
the war, Austria had pre acted as {f she 
Wished to force her mediation upon the Turks. 
The first ‘6 campaign was so unfortunate 
that the Austrians were obliged to give up all 
of prosecuting their operations, and to think 
protection and defence of their own fron- 

Bot ‘‘the Bussians were every where 
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| Was not equal to carry on the war. 
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victorious, and made the names of their armies a 
terror both in the east and the west. Lasci 
undertook a new raid into the Crimea, Muni 
first threatened Bender, then reduced Otchakof 
without much difficulty, and left a few troops be- 
hind him when he withdrew . . who were 
there besleged by @ large combined army of 
Turke and Tatars, supported by a fleet The 
Russians not only maintained the fortress, which 
was, properly speaking, untenable, but they 
forced the Turks to retire with # loss of 10,000 
men. The Russian campaign in 1788 wasas fruit 
Jess, and cost quite as many men, as the Austrian, 
but it was at leat the means of bringing them 
some military renown” In 1739, the Russians, 
under Munich, advanced in the direction of Mol- 
davia, violating Polish territory“ The Turkish 
and Tatar army which was opposed to the Rus- 
sians was beaten and routed. [at Stavoutchuni} 
on the first attack, . . Immediately afterwards 
the whole garrison, struck with a panic, forsook 
the fortress of Khotzim, which had never been 
once attacked, and it was taken possession of by 
the Russians, who were astonished at the ease of 
the conquest Jassy was also taken, and Munich 
even wished to attack Bender, when the news of 
the peace of Belgrade . made him infuriate, 
because he saw cleatly enough that Russia alone 
. By the 
peace of Belgrade ‘Austria not only suffered 
shame and disg: but lost all the possessions 
which hud becn gained by Eugene in the last 
war, her best miltary frontier, and her most con- 
siderable fortresses .  . By virtue of this treaty, 
Austria restored to Turkey Belgrade, Shabacz, 
the whole of Servia, that portion of Bosnia which 
had been acquired in the last war, and Austrian 
Vallachia Russia was also obliged to evacuate 
Khotzim and Otchahof, the fortifications of the 
latter were, however, blown up, as well as those 
of Perchop, Russia retained Asof, and a bound- 
ary line was determined, which offered the Rus- 
snins the most favourable opportunities for ex 
tending their vast empire southward, at the 
cost of the Tatars and Turks "—W. K. Kelly, 
Hutt of Rusa, ch 88 (0 1) 

A. D. 1726-1740.—The question of the Aus- 
tran Succession,—Guarantee of the pag 
matic Sanction. See Austria A. D. 171 
1738, and 1740 

‘A. D. 1732-1733.—Interference in the elec- 
tion of king of Poland. See Pouaxp: A. D. 
1782-1733 

A. D. 1740-1702.— Two regencies and two 
revolutions.—The reign of Empress Elizabeth. 
—The Empress Anne died in 1740, Her de- 
ceased sister, Catherine, had left a daughter, 
Anna, married to Anthony Ulrich, Prince of 
Brunswick, and this daughter had an infant eon, 
Ivan. By the will of the Empress the child 
Ivan was named as her succeasor, and Biren was 
appointed Regent He enjoyed the regency but 
a short time, when he was overcome by a palace 
conspiracy and sent in banishment to Siberia. 
The mother of the infant Czar was now made 
ery bee ma rule was pele Another fe 
ition in the latter part o , consigned 
with her son and husband, to a Grison, and raised 
the Princess Elizabeth, second daughter of Peter 
the Great, to the Russian throne. ‘* Empress 
Anna might have ruled without control, and 
probably ve transmitted the throne to ber son 

, had Elizabeth been left to the quiet enjoy 
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ment of her sensual propeusities. Elizabeth in- 
dulged without goncealment or restraint in 
amours with subalterns, and even privates of the 
‘guard whose barracks’ Jay, near her residence; 
the was addietéd, like them, to strong drink, and 
had entirely gained their favour by hor good 
humour and joviulity. Her indolence made her 
utterly averse to business, and she would never 
have thought of encumbering herself with the 
cares of government had she not been restricted 
in her amusements, reproved for her behaviour, 
and, what was worst of all, threatened with a 
compulsory mafriage with the ugly and disa 
Erecable aathouy Ulrich, of Brunswick Bevern, 
rother of the Regent's husband. At the ins 
gation, and with the money, of the French am 
bassador, La Chétardie, a revolution was effected 
. .. Elizabeth, in the manifest which she pul 
lished on the day of her necession, declared that 
the throne beloriged to her by right of birth, i 
face of the 
in 1722, which e ‘ed the reigning sov! 
to name his suc ... . On Communicating 
her accession to the Swedish Goverument [which 
had lately declared war and invaded Finland 
with nu Success}, she expressed her desie for 
ace, and her wish to restore matters to the 
footing on which they had been placed by the 
‘Treaty of Nystadt. “The Swedes, who took 
credit for having assisted the revolution which 
























raised her to the throne, demanded from the | 


atitude of the Empress the restitution of all 

‘innland, with the town of Wiborg and purt of 
Carelia; but Elizabeth, with whom it was a 
point of honour to cede none of the conquests of 
her father, would consent to nothing further than 
the re-establishment of the Peace of Nystadt. 
On the renewal of the war the Swedes were aguin 
unsuccessful in every rencounter, as they had 
been before."—T. HH. Dyer, Hist. of Modern 
Europe, bk. 6, ch. 8 (v. 3).—'* This war had no 
result except to show the weakness of the Sweden 
of Charles XII. aguinst regenerate Russia, The 
Scandinavian armies proved themselves very un- 
worthy of their former reputation. Elizabeth's 
generals, Lascy and Keith, subdued all the forts 
in Finland, At Helsingfors 17,000 Swedes laid 
down their arms before a hardly more numerous 
Russian force. By the treaty of Abo [August 
17, 1743), the Empress acquired South Fin! 
‘ag far as the river Kidmen, und cansed Adolphus 
Frederic, Administrator of the Duchy of Hol- 
atein, and one of her allies, to be elected Prince 
Royal of Sweden, in place of the Prince Royal 
of Denmark. ..'. In her internal policy.” . 
Elizabeth continued the traditions of the great 
Emperor. She developed the material prosperity 
of the country, reformed the ie; tion, and 
created new centres of population; she gave an 
energetic impulse to science and the national lit- 
erature; she prepared the way for the alliance 
of France and Russia, emancipated from the 
German yoke; while in foreign affairs she put a 
stop to the threatening advance of Prussia.” 
Elizabeth died in January, 1762.— A. Rambaud, 
aire of Russia, 2. 2, ch. 6. 

. 1743.—Acquisition of part of Finland 
from Sweden. “Bee SCANDINAVIAN STATES 
(Swepen): A. D. 1720-1792. 

A. D. 1755. — Intrigue with Austria and 











Saxony inst Frederick the Great.—Causes 
of the mn Years War. Sec Genmany: 
A. D. 1755-1756, 
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A. D. 1758.—Invasion of Prussia,— Defeat 
mz ocaderl—Retreer. See Germany: A, D. 


A. D. 1759.—Renewed invasion of Prussia, 


-_ Victory at Kunersdorf. Gyrmany: 
A. D. 1759 (Juty—NoveMBER). 
A. D. 1761-1762.—Brief reign of Peter III. 





—His peace with Frederick the Great,—His 
deposition and death.—His queen, Catherine 
IL., on the throne.—"' Charles Peter Ulric, duke 
of Holstein Gottorp, whom Elizabeth had pom- 
inated her successor, who had embraced the 
Greck religion, and who, at his baptism, had 
received the name of Peter Fedoroviteh, had 
arrived ut St. Petersburg immediately after her 
accession: he wus then in his fourteenth year. 

fortuuate prince was 
ercises were the only 















The education of this 
neglected... . Military e 
occupation for which he had any relish, and in 
them he was indulged... . His potations, 
x vere frequent and long, were encouraged 
by his companions; and, in w years, he be- 
came a complete bacelianali In 1744 tho 
young prince was murried to “* Sophia Augusta, 
Gaughter of the prince of Anhalt. Zerbst, who, 
on her conversion to the Grevk fuith,— a neces- 
sary preliminary to her marriage,— had received 
the baptismal name of Catherine. This union 
was entitled to the more attention, as in. We con. 
sequences it powerfully affected, not only the 
whole of Rus: but the whole of Europe, 
Shortly before its completion, Peter was seized 
with the small-pox, which left hideous traces on 
his countenance. The sight of him is said so 
far to have affected Catherine that she fainted 
away. But though she was only in her sixteenth 
year, ambition had already over her more influ- 
ence than the tender passion, und she smothered 

Unfortunately, the pe 
husband were not of a 
¢ the ill impression: if he bore her any 
affection, which appears doubtful, his mannera 
were rude, even vulgar. ... What was still 
worse, she soon learned to despise his understand- 
ing; and it required little penetration to foresee 
that, whatever might be his title after Eliza- 
Deth's death, the power must rest with Catherine. 
Hence the courtiers in general were more assidu- 
ous in their attentions to her than to him,—a 
circumstance which did not much dispose him 
for the better. Fiuding no charms in his new 
domestic circle, he naturally turned bis boon 
companions; his orgies became frequent; and 
Catherine was completely neglected, Heuce her 
indifference was sschaneed into absolute disltke. 
. . . Without moral principles; little deterred 
by the fear of worldly censure, in a court where 
the empress herself was any thifg but a model of 
chastity; and burning with hatred yowards her 
husband,—sbe soon dishonoured his bed. 
Elizabeth died on the 29th of December, 1761, 
and Peter IIL succeeded to the throne without op- 
pees The plotting against him on behalf of 

wife, bad long been active, but no plana were 
ripe for execution. He was suffered to relgn for 
sci hang PES aay ey 
ceived at ing quickly awa; 
from him. He wea Lurene: Pr aidpoet re 
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had im) on them. He improved the disci- 
pline of the army, and gave encouragement to 
trade. But the good will which these measures 
might have won for him was more than cap- 
celled by his undisguised contempt for Russia 
and the Russians, and especially for their reli- 
gion, and by his excessive admiration for Fred- 
erick the Great, of Prussia, with whom his prede- 
cessor had been at war [but with whom he 
entered into alliance. —See Germany: A. D. 
1761-1762]. The clergy and the army were both 
alienated from him, and were cusily persuaded 
to support the revolution which Catherine and 
her favorites planned for his overthrow. ‘Their 
scheme was carried out on the morning of the 
9th of July, 1762, when Peter was in the midst 
of one of his orgies at Oranienbaum, some miles 
from the capital. Catherine went to the bar- 
racks of the troops, and regiment after regiment. 
declared forher. ‘* Accompunied by about 2,000 
soldiers, with five times that number of citizens, 
imed her sovereign of Russia. 
church of Our Lady of Kasan 
hing was prepared for her teception: 
shop of Novogorod, with a host of 
clesiastics, awaited her at the altar; she swore 
to-observe the laws and religion of the empire 
the crown was solemnly placed on her head 























grand-duke Paul her successor.” The dethroned 
ezar, when the ne of these events reac 
him, doubted and hesitated until he lost even the 
opportunity to take to flight. the day fol- 
lowing Catherine's coronation Ii 
abdication. Within a week he 
cording to accounts commonly credited, he was 
poisoned, and then stranyled, because the poison 
did its deadly work too slowly. ~* Whether Cath- 
erine commanded this deed of blood, has been 
much disputed. There can be little doubt that 
she did. None of the con: 
ventured to such an extremity 
authorised by her.” Two 
added another murder to her crimes by directing 
the assassination of Ivan, who ha 
throned as an infunt hig Elizabeth in 
who hud grown to manhood in hopeless impri 
onment. — Hint, of Russia (Larduce’s Cabine 
Cyelop.), v. 2, ch, 10. 

‘A180 IN; Hist. of the Reign of Peter IIT. and 
Catherine IT, v. 1—A. Rabbe and J. Duncan, 
Hist, of Russia, v. 1, pp. 203-221. 


































A. D, 1769-1796. Character and reign of 
Catherine Il. ition of Poland.— Wars 
with the Turks.—Acquisition of the Crimea 
and part of the Caucasus.—Exten: 








boundaries to the Dunieper.—*' Thus was inaug- 
urated the reign of Catherine U., a woman 
whose capacities were early felt to be great, but 
were great for evil as well as for good. . . . She 
wus without scruple in the gratification of her 
passions, and without delicucy iv their conceal- 
ment; and a succession of lovers, installed osten- 
tatiously in her palace, proclaimed to the world 
the shamelessness of their mistress. Yet she 
was great undouhtedly as a sovereign. With o 
clear and cultivated Joteltect, with high aims 
and breadth of views, and fearless because de- 
spising the opinions of others, she could plan 
and she could achieve her country's \tness ; 
and in the extended dominions and improved 
civilization which she bequeathed to her sacces- 
wor is foupd a true claim to the gratitude of her 





she | 
wad proclaimed sole monarch of Russia, and the | 
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in with the history of Pdtand. With Frede- 

of Prussia, Catherine may be said to have 
shared both the are of partition and the 
spoils that followed [sce Pouatn: A. D. 1763- 
1778). If it is doubtful which originated the 
transaction, there is ut Icust no doubt but that 
Russian policy liad prepared the way for such a 
measure, . . . The war with Turkey [see Tunxa: 
A. D. 1768-1774] was closed with equal profit 
aud yet greater Blory to the Russian Empire. 
The Russian armies had fought and conquered 
upon the soil of Moldavia, and had invaded and 
occupied the Crimea. At the same time the 
Russian flects, no longer confining themselves to 
the Baltic or Black Seas, had sailed round Eu- 
rope, and had appeared in the Archipelago. An 
insurrection of the Grecks had aided their de- 
sign; und for a time the Bosphorus and Constan- 
tinople had been threatened. The great Empress 
of the North had dazzled Europe by the vastness 
of her power and designs; and Turkey, exhaust- 
ed and unequal to further contest, was con- 

i wse peace, The possession of 
and Kinburn, the free 
ion of the Euxine and the Mediterranean, 
-re the immediate gains of Russia, A stipula- 
tion for the better treatment of the Principalities, 
and for the rights of remonstrance, both in their 
behalf, and in that of the Greek church at Con- 
stantinople, gave the opening for future advat 

s. Another clause assured the independence 
Khan of the Crimea, and of the Tartars 


weit ‘The foreign transactions of the reign 
na 




























inhabiting the northern shores of the Black Sea, 
Under the name of liberty, these tribes were 
now, like Poland, deprived of every strength 
except thei 


own; and the way was prepared for 
tion hy Russia. ‘The Peace of Kai- 
as this settlement was called, was signed 
|. Within ten years dissensions had arisen 
within the Crimea, and both Turks and Russians 
had appeared upon the scene. The forces of 
Catherine passed the isthmus as allies of the 
¢ Khan; but they remained to receive 
is nbdication, and to become the masters of his 
country [see Tcrks: A, D. 1776-1792]. At the 
same time the Kuban was entered and subdued 
by Souvarof, and thus already the Caucasus was 
Catherine was now at the height of 
her power. In a triumphant progress she visited 
iter: hew dominions; and gave the august name 
of Sebastopol to a new city which was already 
destined to be the scourge of the Turkish Em- 
pire. She believed herself to be upon the road 
to Constantinople; and, in the interviews which 
she held with the Emperor Joseph IT., she began 
to scheme for the partition of Turkey, as ‘she 
had done for that of Poland. . . . The Empresa 
now found herself assailed in two distinct quar- 
ters. Gustavus III. of Sweden, allying with the 
Sultan, invaded Finland; and in ber palace at 
St. Petersburg the Empress heard the Swedish 
guns [sec SCANDINAVIAN STATES (SWEDEN): A. D. 
1720-1792]. She was relieved, however, on the 
north by the dissension in the Swedish army, 
which compelled the King to an inglorious re- 
treat; and she became able to give an undivided 
attention to the affairs of the south. While an 
‘Austrian army, which supported ‘her, was threat- 
ening the north-west of Turkey, her own forces 
conquered in the north-east. Under Souvarof 
the town of Oczakof was taken, and the battle 
of Rimnik was won. Ismail, that gave the key 
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of the Danube, next fell, and in the horrors of 
its fall drew forth a cry from Europe. The tri- 
umph of Catherine was assured; but already the 
clouds of revolution had risen in the west; Aus- 
tria, too busy with the affairs of the Netherlands, 
had withdrawn from the fight; and the Empress 
herself, disquivted, and satisfied for the time with 
her successes, concluded the Peace of Jassy, 
which extended her frontiers to the Dniester, and 
gave her the coast on which so soon arose the 
rich city of Odessa, ‘The acquisitions of Cuther- 
ine upon the south w ompleted. Those upon 
the west had still to re nportant additions, 
Poland, already once partitioned was again to 
yield new provinces to Russia [see POLAND Dd. 
1791-1792, and 1793-1796]. ‘The internal govern- 
ment of the Empire was meaut undoubtedly to 
rival these foreign successes, but unhappily fell 
short of them. . . . ‘The long meditated seculari- 
zation of the estates of the clergy was at last | 
accomplished; the freedom of the serfs was now | 
first urged; and, as a unique experiment in Rus- 
sian history, the convoking of a kind of States 
General was made to discuss the project. But 
oth project and parliament came to nothing. 
-.. Phere was much that was ui i rf 
thing, and Europe, as well as the g1 
herself, was deceived. And so it came t 
that at the close of the reign there was the 
tacle of much that had been begun but le 
finished. Before the death of Catherine [1796], 
in fact, her greatness may be said to have passed 
‘—C. F. Johnstone, /Misturical Abstracts, 
“The activity of Catherine was pro- 
gious, and her autocratic instincts extremely | 
strong, and these impulses, affected by the 
French doctrines, which we must not forget set 
uy, despotism, if enlightened, as the perfection 
of wisdom, made her government attempt to ac- 
complish ail things and to meddle in every de- 
partment of the national life. She tried to force 
civilisation into premature growths; established 
modern institutions of many kinds in a backward 
and half-barbaric empire; arranged industrial 
and economic projects and works iu the minutest 
details; and rigidly prescribed even court dress 
and fashions. Ségur thus describes this omni- 
present and ubiquitous itterference: —‘It is 
Sought to create at the same time a third estate, 
to attract foreign commerce, to establish all kinds 
of manufactures, to extend agriculture, to in- 
erease paper money, to raise the exchanges, to 
reduce the interest of money, to found cities, to 
people deserts, to cover the Black Sea with a new 
navy, to conquer one neighbour and circumvent 
another, and finally to extend Russian influence 
all over Europe.” These liberal reforms and 
grand aspirations came, however, for the most 
part to nothing; and Catherine's internal govern- 
ment grew by degrees into & grievous, cruel and 
prying despotism, . . . The antithesis of the 
iberalism in words and of the tyranny in deeds 
in Catherine's reign may be attributed to four 
main causes, She gradually found out that re- 
form and pro; were impossible in the Russian 
Empire —half Asiatic, backward and corrupt— 





























































and she swung back to the old tyranny of the 
past, ihe greek rising of the serfs under Puga- 
cheff, too. servile outbreak of the worst 
—changed to a great extent the t) of her gov- 
ernment, and gave it a harsh cruel com a 
fou: —' The of 


domestic policy 1» 
‘until the end, the traces of those terrible years, 
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and showed, as it were, the bloody cicatrices of 
the blows given and received in a death struggle.’ 
. . . The foreign policy of Catherine was more 
successful than her government and administra- 
tion at home, and the reasons are sufficiently 
plain. She found grand opportunities to extend 
her power in the long quarrels between France 
and England, in the alliance she maintained with 
Frederick the Great —an alliance she clung to, 
though she felt the burden—in the instability 
and weukness of the Austrian councils, in the 
confusion and strife of the French Revolution, 
above all in the decay of Islam; and Russia 
ustly hailed her us # great conqueror, The 
Mascovite race would not see her misdeeds in the 
march of conquest she opened for it; and her 
reputation has steadily increased in its eyes. 
‘The spirit of the people passes, in its fulness, 
into her. It was this that enabled her to make 
acomplete conquest of her empire, and by this 
we do not mean the power which she wrested 
from the weakness, the cowardice, and the folly 
of Peter ILL; but the position which this Ger- 
man woman attained at the close of her life, and 
especially after her death, in the history, and the 
nul life, and development of a foreign and 
race. For itamay be said that it is since 
death, wbove all, that she has become what 
ppears now —the sublime figure, colossal 
alike and splendid, majestic aud attractive, be- 
fore which incline, with an equal impulse of 
gratitude, the humble Moujik und the man of 
Jetters, who shakes the dust. of reminiscences and 
legends already a century oid.’ Tu one particu- 
lar, Catherine gave proof of being far in advance 
of the ideas of her day, and of extraordinary 
craft and adroita he unticipated the grow- 
ing power of opinion in Europe, and skilfully 
turned it to her side by the patronage of the 
philosophers of France. In Napoleon's phrase, 
she did uot spike the battery, she ed it and 
directed its tire; she had Voltaire, Diderot, und 
D'Alembert, adiniring mouthpieces, to apologise 
for, nay to extol, ber government. This great 
force had prodigions influence in throwing @ 
glamour over the evil deeds of her reign, and in 
jeceiving the world as to parts of her conduct: 
—'All this forms part of « system —a system 
due to the wonderful intuition of a woman, born 
in a petty German court, aud placed on the most 
despotic, throue of Europe; duc, too—and 90 
better —to her clear apprehension of the great 
power of the modern world — public opinion, It 
is, we do not hesitate to believe and affirm, be- 
cause Catherine discovered this force, and re- 
solved to make use of it, that she was able to 
play the part she played in history. Half of her 
reputation in Europe was cause@ by the admira- 
tion of Voltaire, solicited, won, managed by her 
with infinite art, nay, paid for when maceasser 
_ impress Catherine II. (Hdinburgh Rov., 
July, 1898).—‘‘In 1781 Catherine had already 
sent to Grimm the following résumé of the his- 
of her reign, set forth by her new secretary 
and factotum, ko, in the fantastic form 
of an inventory: Governments instituted ac- 
cording to the new form, 29; Towns built, 144; 
Treaties made, 30; Victories won, 78; Ne 
edicts, decreeing laws, 88; Edicts on behalf 
the people, 128; Totsl, 492. Four hundred and 
cee took bepien wileh ies 
3 i 80. 5 
all that there was of romantic, extra 
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of Paul. 


childish, and very feminine, in the extraordinary 

enius that swayed Russia, and in some sort 

jurope, during thirty-four years, will no doubt 
make the reader smile. It corresponds, however, 
truly enough, to a sum-total of great things ac- 
complished under her direct inspiration . . . In 
the management of men . . . she is simply mar- 
vellous. She employs all the resources of » 
trained diplomatist, of a subtle psychologist, and 
of a woman who knows the art of fascination; 
she employs them together or apart, she handles 
them with unequalled ‘innestria.’ ‘If it is true 
that she sometimes takes her lovers for generals 
and statesmen, it is no less true that she treats on 
occasion her gencrals and statesmen as lovers 
When the sovereign can do nothing, the Circe 
intervenes, If it avails nothing to command, to 
threaten, or to punish, she becomes coaxing and 
Whend le Towards the soldiers that she sends 
to death, bidding them only win for her victory, 
she has delicate attentions, flattering forethought 
adorable little wa: . . Should fortune smile 
upon the efforts she has thas provoked and stim 
ulated, she is profusely grateful. honours, pen 
sions, gifts of money, of peasants, of land, rain 
upon the artisans of her glory But she does not 
abandon those who have had the misfortune to 
be unlucky Catherine $ ait of ruling 
not, however, without its shortcomings, some o! 
whieh were due tothe mere fact of her sex, whose 
dependences and weaknesses she was powerless 
toovercome * Ail’ she cried one da if heaven 
had only granted me breeches instead of petti- 
coats, [could doanything It ia with eyes and 
arms that one rules, and a woman has only ears ' 
The petticoats were not solely responsible tor ber 
dificulties We have already referred to a defect 
which bore heavily upon the conduct of affairs 
during her reign. this great leader of men, who 
knew 80 Well how to make use of them, did not 
know how to choose them Tt seems that 
her vision of men in general was disturbed, in 
this respect, by the breath of passion which 
influenced all her life The general, the states- 
man, of whom she had need, she seemed to ave 
only through the male whom she liked or dis- 
liked, . These mistakes of judgment were 
frequent. But Catherine did more than this, 
and worse. With the obstinacy which character- 
ised her, and the infatuation that her successes 
gave her, she came little by little to translate 
this capital defect into a ‘parti pris,’ to formu- 
Jate it as a system; one man was worth auother, 
in her eyes, 80 long as he was docile and prompt 
to obey... . And her idea that one man is 
worth as much as another causes her, for a mere 
nothing, for a word that offends her. for a cast of 
countenance that she finds unpleasing, or even 
without motive, for the pleasure of change and 
the delight of having to do with some one new, as 
she avows natvely fe a letter to Grimm, to set 
aside, disgraced or merely cashiered, one or 
other of her most devoted servants.”—R. Wali 
zewski, Romanos of an Hin , 0.2, bk 2, ch. 1. 

Awom: W, Tooke, Life of Catherine IJ — 
Memoira of Catherine II. by herself.— Princess 
Daschkaw, Memoirs.—S. Menzies, Farour- 
iter —F. © Schlosser, Hist. of the 18th Century, 

A. D. 1786.— Establishment of the Jewish 

See Jews: A. D. 1787-1880. 
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A. D. 1792-1793.—Joined ia the Coaliti 
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A.D, 1700-1701; 1781 (Jurs—Serremnen), 1793 
(Marncu—SEzPrEeMBER). 

A. D. 1796.—Accession of Paul. 

A. D. 1798-1799.— The war of the Second 
Coalition against Revolutionary France. See 
France: A. D. 1798-1799 (Avovst—APRIL). 

A. D. 1799. — Suwarrow’s victorious cam- 
paign in Italy and failure in Switzerland.— 
Anglo-Russian invasion of Holland.—Its dis- 
astrous ending. Sce, France. A. D. 1790 
(Apri, — SeriemBenr), (AvGUsT — DECEMBER); 
and (SEPTEMBER—OCTOBER). 

A. D. 1800.—Desertion of the Coalition by 
the Czar.—His alliance with Napoleon. See 
Fran A. D_ 1800-1801 (Juxe—FeBRUARY). 

A. D. 1800-r801.— War with England. — 
The Northern Maritime League and its snd- 
den overthrow at Copenhagen by the British 

nglani 














fleet.— Peace with ¢ FRANCE: 
A. D_1801-1802 
A. D, 1801.—Pau!’s despotism and assassina- 





tion.—Accession of Alexander I.—The Emperor 
Paul's “choice of his Ministers was always di- 
rected by one dominant idea — that of surround- 
ing himself with servants on’ whom he could en- 
rely rely; for from the moment of his accession 
he foresaw und dreaded a Palace revolution, . . . 
Me erred in the selection, and especially in the 
extent, of the meafis which he employed to save 
Ins life and his power, they only precipitated 
his deplorable end. Among the men whom he 
suspected, he persecuted some with implacable 
rigour, while he retained others at their posts 
and endeavoured to secure their fidelity by pres- 
ents, this, however, ouly made them ungrateful. 
Never was there a sovereign more terrible in bia 
severity, or more liberal when he was in a gener- 
ous mood But there was no certainty in his 
favour A single word uttered intentionally or 
lent m a conversation, the shadow of a 
im, sufiiced to make him persecute those 
whom he had protected The greatest favourites 
of to-day feared to be driven from the Court on 
the morrow, and banished to a distant province. 
Yet the Emperor wished to be just... All 
who beionged to the Court or came before the 
Emperor were thus in a state of continual fear.” 
This fear, and the hatred which it inspired, pro- 
duced in due time u conspiracy, headed by 
Counts Panin and Pahlen, of the Emperor's 
Council Purporting to have for its object only 
the deposition of the Czar, the conspiracy was 
known and acquiesced in by the heir to the 
throne, the Grind-Duke Alexander, who had 
been persuaded to look upon it as a ne 
ineasure for rescuing Russia from a dement 
ruler“ Paul was precipitating his country into 
incalculable disasters, and into a complete disor- 
ganisation and deterioration of the Government 
machine . . . Although everybody sympathised 
with the conspiracy, nothing was done until 
Alexander had given his consent to his father's 
deposition.” Then it was burried to its accom- 
plishment. The conspirators, including 0 large 
number of military and civil officials, supped to- 
gether, on the evening of March 8, 1801. At 
miduight, most of them being then intoxicated, 
they went in a body to the palace, made their 
way to the Emperor's bed-chamber —tesisted b 
only one young valet—and found him, in nis 
night-clot hiding in the folds of a curtain. 
© hey dragged lim out in his shirt, more dead 
than alive terror he had inspired was now 
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repaid to him with usury... He was placed 
on a chair before a desh The long, thin, pale, 
and angular form of General Beunigsen (a Han: 
overian officer, just admitted to the conspiracy, 
Dut whe had taken the lead when others showed 
signs of faltering}, with his hat on his head and 
Sarena sword in Ins hand, must have seemed to 
him a terrible spectre ‘Sire,’ said the General, 
“you ae m) prisoner and have ceased to reign, 
you will now at once wnte and sign s deed of 
abdication in favour of the Grand-Duke Alex- 
ander’ Paul was still unable to speak, and a 
pen was put in his hand Trembling and almost 
unconscious, he was about to obey, when more 
cries were heard General Bennigsen then left 
the room, as he has often assured me, to ascer- 
tain what these cries meant, and to take steps 
for securing the safety of the palace and of 
the Imperial fumily Ife bad ouly just gone out 
when a terrible scene began he unfortunate 
Paul remained alone with men who were 
maddened by a furious hatred of him One 
of the conspirators took off his official scarf and 
tied it round the Emperor's throat. Paul strug 
gled __. But the conspirators seized the hand 
with which he was sltiving to prolong his hfe, 
and furiously tugged at both ends of the scarf 
‘The unhappy emperor had already breathed his 
last, and yet they tightened the knot and drag- 
ged along the dead body, striking it with their 
hands and feet.” When Alexander | ed tbat 
an assassination instead of a forced abdication 
had vacated the throne for him, he “* was pros 
trated with grief and despair . | . The idea of 
having caused the death of his father filled him 
with horror, and he felt that his reputation had 
received a stain which could never be effuced 
. .. During the first years of his reign, Alex- 
ander's position with regard to his father’s mur- 
derers was an extremely difficult and painful one. 
For a few months he believed himself to be at 
their mercy, but it was chiefly his conscience and 
a feeling of natnral equity which prevented lim 
from giving up to justice the most guilty of 
the conspirators. . .. The assassins all perished 
miserably."— Prince Adam Czartoryski, Mem- 
oirs, v. 1, ch. 9 and 11. 

A. D, 1805.—The Third Coalition against 
France. See France: A. D, 1805 (Januany— 
APRIL). 

A. D, 1805.—The crushing of the Coalition 
at Austerlitz, Sec France: A. D. 1805 (Marcu 
—DEceMBER). 

A.D. Khe bdeed Can agd with Napoleon in 
aid of Prussia.—Battle of Eylau. reaty of 
Bartenstein with Prussia.—Decisive defeat at 
Friedland. Sce Germany: A. D 1806 (Octo- 
BER—DECEMBER); 1806-1807; and 1807(Fesxu- 
AkY—JUNE) 

A. D. 1807,—Ineffective operations of Eng- 
Jand as an ally against Turkey.—Treaty of 
Tilsit.—Secret understandi: of Napoleon 
with the Czar. See Turks: D. 1 1807; 
and Germany: A. D 1807 (Junz—JuLy). 

A. D, 1807-1810.—Northern fruits of the 
Peace of Tilsit.—English seizure of the Dan- 
ish fleet.—War with England and Sweden.— 
Conquest of Finland.—Peculiar annexation of 
the id Duchy to the Empire. See Scanpi- 
NAVIAN Brats: A. D. 1807-1810. 

A, D. 1808.—Imperia! conference and T: 
of Erfurt. See FRance: A. D. 1808 (Sarrax- 
BER—OCTOBER). 
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A, D. 1809.—Cession of Eastern Galicia by 
the Emperor of Austria, See Germany: A D. 
1809 (J ULY—SEPTsMBER). 

A.D. 1809-1812.—War with Turkey.— 
Treaty of Bucharest.—Acquisition of Bes- 
sarabia. Bee Turks: A D. 1789-1812. 

A. D, 1810,—Grievances against France.— 
Desertion of the Continental System,—Re- 
sumption of commerce with Great Britain, — 
Rupture with Napoleon. See France. A. D. 
1810-1812 
D. 1812 (June—September).—Napoleon's 
invasion,—Battles of Smolensk and Borodino, 
—The French advance to Moscow.—"* With 
the military resources of France, which then 
counted 180 departments, with the contingents 
of her Italian kingdoms, of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and 
with the auxiliary forces of Prussia and Austria, 
Napoleon could ‘bring a formidable army into 
the field On the first of June the Grand Army 
amounted to 678,000 men, 356,000 of whom were 
French, and 822,000 forvign It included not 
only Belgians, Dutchmen, Hanoverians, Han- 
seats, Piedmontese, and Romans, then con- 
founded under the name of Frenchmen, but also 
the Italian army, the Neapolitan army, the 
Spanish regiments, natives of Germany. . 
Besides Napoleon's marshals, it had at its head 
Eugine, Viceroy of Italy, Murat, King of Na- 
ples, Jerome, King of Westphulia, the princes 
royal and heirs of neatly all the houses in Europe. 
The Poles alone in this war, which recalled to 
them that of 1612, mustered 60,000 men under 
their standards Other Slavs from the Illyrian 
provinces, Curinthians, Dalmatians, and Croata, 
were led to assault the great Slav empire It 
was indeed the ‘army of twenty nations,’ as it is 
still called by the Russian people. Napoleon trans- 
ported all these races from the West to the East 
by a movement similar to that of the great inva- 
sions, and swept them lke a buman avalanche 
against Russia. When the Grand Army prepared 
to cross the Niemen, it was arranged thus:—To 
the left, before Tilsit, Macdonald with 10,000 
French and 20,000 Prussians under General York 
of Wartenburg ; before Kovno, Napoleon with the 
corps of Duvoust, Oudinot, Ney, the Guard 
commanded by Bessieres, the immense reserve 
cavalry under Murat—in all a total of 180,000 
men, before Pilony, Eugene with 50,000 Ital 
jansand Bavarians, before Grodno, Jerome Bona- 
parte, with 60,000 Poles, Westphalians and Sax- 
ons, & We must add to these the 80,000 
Austrians of Schwurtzenberg, who were to fight 
in Gullicia as aiidly against the Russians as the 
Russians had against the Austrians in 1809. 
Victor guarded the Vistula ‘tnd the Oder with 
30,000 men, Augereau the Elbe with 50,000. 
Without reckoning the divisions of Macdonald, 
Schwartzenberg, Victor, and Augereau, it was 
with about 280,000 men, half of whom were 
French, that Napoleon marched to cross the Nie- 
men and threaten the centre of Russia, Alexan- 
der had collected on the Niemen 90,000 men, 
commanded by Bagration; on the Bug, tributary 
tothe Vistula, 60,000 men, commanded by Bar- 
clay de Tolly; those were what were the 
Northern army and the army of the South, On 
the extreme right, UE even with 80,000 men 
‘was to oppose jonald almost throughout the 
compeign ; ou the extreme ett, toacoupy the Ae 
trian Schwartzenberg as harmigesly aa possible, 
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Tormassof was placed with 40,000. Later this 
latter army, reinforced by 50,000 men from the 
Danube, became formidable, and was destined, 
under Admiral Tchitchagof, seriously to embar- 
rags the retreat of the French In the rear of all 
these forces was a reserve of 80,000 invn—Cos- 
sacke and militia . . . In reality, to the 290,000 
men Napoleon had mustered under his hand, the 
Emperor of Russia could only oppose the 150,000 
of Bagration and Barclay de Tolly ‘At the 
opening of the campaign the head-quarters of 
Alexauder were at Wilna,. They dehiber 
ated und argued much. To attack Napoleon was 
to furnish him with the opportunity he wished, 
to retire into the interior, as Barclay had advised 
in 1807, seemed hard and humiliating A mid 
dle course was sought by adopting the scheme 
of Pfohl—to establish ‘an intrenched camp at 
Drissa, on the Dwina, and to make it a Russian 
Torres Vedrus. The events in the Peninsula 
filled all minds Pfthl desired to act like Wel 
lington ut Torres Vedras” But his intrenched 
cainp was badly placed, it was easily turned, 
and was speedily abandoned when Napoleon ad 
vanced beyond the Niemen, which he did on the 
24th of Juve The Russian armies fell back 
“Napoleon made his entry into Wilna, the an- 
cient capital of the Lithuanian Gedimin. He had 
said in his second proclamation, ‘The second 
Polish war has begun!’ The Diet of Warsaw 
had pronounced the re establishment of the king 
dom of Poland, and sent a deputation to Wilua 
to demand the adhesion of Tithuanta, and to 
obtain the protection of the Emperor Na- 
polcon, whether to please Austria, whether to 
preserve the possibilty of peace with Russia, or 
whether he was afraid to make Poland too strovg, 
only took hulf measures He gave Lithuania an 
administration distinct from thatof Poland . . . 
A last attempt to negotiate a peace had failed 
Napoleon had proposed two unacceptable 
conditions—the abandonment of Lithuania, and 
the declaration of war against Great Britain If 
Napoleon, instead of plunging into Russia, had 
contented himself with organising and defend- 
ing the ancient principality of Lithuania, no 
power on earth could have prevented the re- 
establishment of the Polish-Lithuanian State 
within its former limits. The destinies of France 
and Europe would have been changed .. . 
Napoleon feared to penetrate into the interior, 
he would have liked to gain some brilliant suc- 
cess not far from the Lithuanian frontier, and 
seize one of the two Russian armies. The vast 
spaces, the bad roads, the misunderstandings, 
u wing disorganisation of the army, caused 
is movements to fail. Barclay de Tolly, 
after having given battle at Ostrovno and Vi- 
tepsk, fell back on Smolensk; Bagration fought 
at Mohilef and Orcha, and in order to rejoin 
Barclay retreated to Sinolensk. There the two 
Russian generals held council, Their troops 
Were exasperated by this continual retreat, aud 
ica G pleyyion idee cloak nisl petted 
, did not agree with Bagration, impetu- 
Fen like @ true pupil of Souvorof. ‘The one 
eld firmly for a retreat, in which the Russian 
the eee become stronger and stronger, and 
tench army. weaker and weaker, as they 
advanced into interior; the other wished to 
preted Sadie 3 fan of risk as it ahr aan 
Bagration, an y, 

§ German of tie Baltic provinces, was suspected 
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and sJl but insulted. He consented to take the 
initiative against Murat, who had arrived at 
Krasnoé, and a bloody battle was fought (Aug- 
ust 14), On the 16th, 17th, and 18th of August, 
another desperate fight took place at Smolensk, 
which was burnt, and 20,000 men perished. 
Barclay still retired, drawing with him Bagra- 
tion. ‘In his retreat Bagration fought Ney .at 
Valoutina; it was @ lesser Eylau: 15,000 men ‘of 
both armies remained on the ficld of battle. 
Napoleon felt that he was being enticed into the 
interior of Russia The Russians still retreated, 
laying waste all behind them... . The Grand 
Army melted before their very eyes From the 
Niemen to Wilna, without ever having #een the 
enemy, it hud lost 50,000 men from sickness, de- 
sertion and marauding, from Wilna to Mobilef 
nearly 100,000 u the Russian army, the 
discontent grew with the retreating movement; 
they began to murmur as much against 
Bagration as against Barclay. It was then that 
Alexunder united the two armies under the 
supreme command of Koutouzof. . . . Koutou- 
zof halted at Borodino. He had then 72,000 
infantry, 18,000 regular cavalry, 7,000 Cossacks, 
10,000 ‘opoltchénié or militiamen, and 640 guns 
served by 14,000 artillerymen or pioneers; in all, 
121,000 men. Napoleon had only been able to 
concentrate 86,000 infantry, 28,000 cavalry, and 
587 guns, served by 16,000 pioneers or artillery- 
men . On the 5th of September the French 
took the redoubt of Chevardino; the 7th was the 
day of the great battle. this was known as the 
battle of Borodino among the Russians, as that 
of the Moskowa in the bulletins of Napoleon, 
though the Moskowa flows at some distance from 
the field of carnage ‘The battle began by a 
fmghtful cannonade of 1,200 guns, which was 
heurd 30 leagues round. Then the French, with 
an irresistible charge, took Borodino on one side 
and the redoubts on the other; Ney and Murat 
crossed the ravine of Semenevakoé, and cut the 
Russian army nearly in two. At ten o'clock the 
battle seemed won, but Nepoleon refused to 
carry out his first success by employing the re- 
serve, and the Russian generals had time to 
bring up new troops in line. They recaptured 
the great redoubt, and Platof, the Cossack, made 
an incursion on the rear of the Italian army; an 
obstinate fight took place at the outworks. At 
last Napoleon made his reserve troops advance; 
again Murat’s cavalry swept the ravine; Cau- 
laincourt’s cuirassiers assaulted the great redoubt 
from behind, and flung themselves on it like a 
tempest, while Eugene of Italy scaled the ram- 
parts Again the Russians had lost their out- 
works Then Koutouzof gave the si to 
retreat. . . . The French had lost 80, men, 
the Russians 40,000. . . . Koutouzof retired in 
goad order, announcing to Alexander that they 
iad made a steady resistance, but were retrest- 
ing to protect Moscow.” But after a council of 
war, he decided to leave Moscow to its fate, and 
the retreating Russian army th h and 
beyond the city, and the French en! it at 
their heels —A. Rambaud, Hist. of Ruaséa, 0, 2, 
ch, 13—* The facls prova beyond doubt that 
Napoleon did not foresee the danger of an ad- 
vance upon Moscow, and that Alexander I. and 
the Russian generals never dreamed of to 
betel him Be the pier of the nga - 
leon was on, not by any plan, —a had 
never been thought of-—but by the 
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quarrels, and ambition of men who unconsciously 
played a part in this terrible war and never fore 

saw that the result would be the safety of Rus- 
sia, . . . Amid these quarrels and intrigues, we 
are trying to meet the French, although igno- 
rant of their whereabouts The French encounter 
Neverovaki's division, and upproach the walls of 
Smolensk. It 1s impossible not to give battle at 
Smolensk We must maintain our communica 

tions, The battle takes place, and thousands of 
men on both sides are killed Contrary to the 
wishes of the tsar and the people, our generals 
abandon Smolensk. The inhabitants of Smo 

lensk, betrayed by their governor, set fire to the 
city, and, with this example to other Russian 
towns, they take refuge in Moscow, deploring 
their losses and sowing on every side the secds 
of hate against the enemy. Napoleon advances 
and we retreat, and the result is that we take cx- 
actly the measures necessury to conquer the 
French "—Count L Tolstoi, The Physiology of 
War; Napoleon and the Russian Campaign, ch 1 

Arson. C. Joyneville, Lefe and Timex of Aler- 
ander I, v 2, 4 —Baron Jomini, Life of Na 
paleon, ch, 18'(r 2)—Count P de Segur, Hist of 
the Hupedition to Russa, bk, 1-8 (v 1-2) 

A.D, 1812 (September).—The French in 
Moscow.—The burning of the city.—‘‘ With 
Tapid steps the French army advanced towards 
the heights whence they hoped to perceive at 
length the great city of Moscow; and, if the 
Russians were filled with the utmost sadness, 
the hearts of the French were equally inspired 
with feclings of joy and triumph, and the most 
brilliant illusions. “Reduced from 420,000 (which 
‘was its number at the passage of the Niemen) to 
100,000, and utterly exhausted, our army forgot 
all its troubles on its approach to the brilliant 
capital of Muscovy... Imagination was, 
strongly excited within them at the idea of enter 
ing Moscow, after having entered all the other 
capitals of Europe with the exception of Lon 
don, protected by the sca. Whilst Prince Eugene 
advanced on the left of the army, and Prince 
Poniatowski on its right, the bulk of the army, 
with Murat at its head, Davout and Ney in the 
centre, and the Guard ‘in the rear, followed the 
great Smolensk road Napoleon was in the 
midst of his troops, who, a8 they gazed upon 
him and drew near to Moscow, forgot the days 
of discontent, and uttered loud shouts in honour 
of his glon and their own. The proposal sub- 
mitted by Miloradovitch was reudily accepted, 
for the French had no desire to destroy Moscow, 
and it was agreed that not a shot should be fired 
during the evacuation, on condition that the 
Russian army should continue to defile across 
the city without a moment's halt... . The 
Russian rear-guard defiled rapidly ta yield the 

round to our advanced guard, and the King of 

faples, ry. planged his staff and a detachment 








of cavalry, plunged into the streets of Moscow, 
and, traversing by turns the humblest quarters 
and’ the wealthiest, ‘ived everywhere the 
most profound solitude, and seemed to have en- 
tered city of the dead. . . . The information 
which was now obtained —that the whole pope: 
Jation of the city had fled — saddened the exulta- 
tion of the commanders of our advanced guard, 


‘The burning of 
‘Moscow 





who had flattered themselves that they would 
have had the pleasure of surprising the inhabl- 
tants by their kindness. . . . On the morning of 
the 15th September, Napoleon entered Moscow, 
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at the head of his invincible legions, but passed 
through a deserted city, and his soldiers were 
now, for the first time on entering a capital, the 
sole witnesses of their own glory, Their fool- 
ings on the occasion were sad ones. AS s00n ap 
Napoleon had reached the Kremlin, he hastened 
to ascend the lofty tower of the great Ivan, and 
to survey from its elevation the Dia riihoeet city 
he had conquered ., A sullen sflence, broken 
only by the tramp of the cavalry, had replaced 
that populous life which during the very previ- 
ous evening had rendered the city one of the 
most animated in the world. The army was dis- 
tributed through the various quarters of Moscow, 
Prince Eugene occupying the northwest quarter, 
Marshal Davout the southwest, and Prince Pon- 
iatowski the southeast. Marshal Ney, who had 
traversed Moscow from west to east, established 
his troops in the district comy rised between the 
Riazan and Wladimir roads, and the Guard was 
naturally posted at the Kremlin and in its en- 
virons ‘he houses were full of provisions of 
every kind, and the first necessities of the troops 
were readily satisfied. The superior officers 
wcre received at the gatvs of palaces by numer- 
‘ous servants in livery, eager in offering a brill 
liant hospitality; for ihe owners of these palaces, 
perfectly unaware that Moscow was about to 
perish, had taken great pains, although they 
fully shared the national hatred against the 
French, to procure protectors for their rich 
dwellings by receiving into them French officers. 
From their splendid lodgings, the officers 

of the French army wandered with equal delight 
through the midst of the city, which resembled 
a Tartar camp sown with Italian palaces They 
contemplated with wonder the numerous towns 
of which the capital is composed, and which are 
placed in concentric circles, the one within the 
other. A few days before, Moscow had 
contained a population of 300,000 souls, of whom 
scarcely a sixth part now renuined, and of these 
the greater number were concealed in theit 
louses or prostrated at the foot of the altars, 
‘The streets were deserts, and only echoed with 
the footsteps of our sokliers But although 
the solitude of the city was a source of great 
vexation to them, they had no suspicion of any 
approaching catastrophe, for the Russian army, 
which alone had hitherto devastated their coun- 
try, had departed, aud there appeared to be no 
fear of fire The French army hoped, therefore, 
to enjoy comfort in Moscow, to obtain, probably, 
peace by means of its possession, and at least 
good winter-cantonments in case the war should 
he prolonged. But, on the afternoon they had 
entered, columns of flame aroseafrom 6 vast 
building containing . . . quantities of spirite, 
and just as our soldiers had almost succeeded in 
mastering the fire in this spot, a violent confla- 
tion suddenly burst forth in a collection of 
uildings called. the Bazaar, situated to the 
northeast of the Kremlin, and containing the 
richest magazines, abounding in stores of the ex- 
uisite tissues of India and Persia, the rarities of 





iu , colonial produce, and precious wines. 
The froops of the Quard immediately hastened 
up and attempted to subdue the flames; but 


their energetic efforts were unfortunately unsttc- 
cessful, and the immense riches of the establish: 
ment fell a prey to the fire, with the exceptioa 
of some portions which our men were al 
snatch from the devouring element. Thin 
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accident was again attributed to natural causes, 
and considered as easily explicable in the tumult 
ofan evacuation. During the night of the 15th 
of September, however, a sudden change came 
over the scene, for then as though every species 
of misfortune were to fall at the same moment 
on the ancient Muscovite capital, the equinoctial 
gales suddenly arose with the extreme violence 
usual to the season and in countries where wide- 
spread plains offer no tesistance to the storm 
This wind, Blowlag first from the east, carried 
the fire to the west into the streets comprised be 
tween the Iwer and Smolensk routes, which were 
the most beautiful and the richest in all Moscow 
Within some hours the fire, spreading with 
frightful rapidity, und throwing out long arrows 
of flame, spread to the other westward quurters 
And soon rockets were observed in the air, and 
wretches were seized in the act of spreading the 
conflagration. Interrogated under threat of in- 
stant death, they revealed the frightful secret,— 
the order given by Count Rostopschin for the 
burning of the city of Moscow as though it had 








been a simple village on the Moscow route This 
information filled the whole army with cousterna 
tion Napoleon ordered that militury commis- 


sions should be formed iu each quarter of the 
city for the purpose of judging, shooting, and 
hanging incendiuries taken in the act, and that 
all the available troops should be employed in 
extinguishing the flames Immediate recourse 
was had to the pumps, but it was found they 
had been removed; and this latter circumstance 
would have proved, if indeed any doubt on the 
matter had temained, the terrible determination 
with which Moscow had been given to the 
flames In the mean time, the wind, increasing 
in violence every moment, rendered the efforts 
of the whole army ineffectual, and, suddenly 
changing, with the abruptness peculiar to equi 
noctial gales, from the east to the northwest, it 
carried the torrent of flame into quarters which 
the hands of the incendiaries had not yet been 
able to fire. After having blown during some 
hours from the northwest, the wind once more 
changed its direction, and blew from the south- 
‘west, as though it had a cruel pleasure in spread- 
ing ruin and death over the unhappy city, or, 
rather, over our army. By this change of the 
wind to the southwest the Kremlin was placed 
in extreme peril More than 400 ammunition 
wagons were in the court of the Kremlin, and 
the arsenal contained some 400,000 pounds of 
powder. There was imminent danger, therefore, 
that Napoleon with his Guard, and the palace of 
the Czars, might be blown up into the air... . 
Napoleon, therefore, followed by some of his 
Heutenants, descended from the Kremlin to the 
quay of the Moskowa, where he found his horses 
ready for him, and had much difficulty in thread- 
tng the streets, which, towards the northwest (in 
which direction he proceeded), were already in 
flames. The terrified army sct out from Mos- 
cow. The divisions of Prince Eugene and Mar- 
shal Ney fell back upon the Zwenigarod and St 
Potersburg roads, those of Marshal Davout fell 
bark upon the Smolensk route, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Guard, which was loft around the 
Kremlin to dispute its ion with the flames, 
our ti drew back in horror from before the 
fire, which, after fluming up to heaven, darted 
back them as though it wished to devour 
fhem. The few inhabitants who had remained 
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in Moscow, and had hitherto Jain concealed in 


their dwellings, now ficd, cong tt away such of 
their posscectons as they vi aed. most Rghly, 
uttering lamentable cries of distress, i, in 
many instances, falling victims to the brigands 
whom Rostopochin let loose, 
exulted in the midst of the conflagration, as 
genius of evil in the midst of chaos, Napoleon 
took up his quarters at the Chateau of Petrows- 
koié, a league's distance from Moscow on the St 
Petersburg route, in the centre of the canton- 
ments of the Troop mace Prince Eugene, await- 
ing there the subsidence of the conflagration, 
which had now reached such a height that it was 
beyond human power either to increase or ex- 
tinguish it. As a final misfortune the wind 
changed on the following day from sonthwest to 
direct west, and then the torrents of flame were 
i juarters of the city, 
manaia, and the 
palace ‘As the conflagration’ reached 
ie height, frightful crashes were heard 
inward, and 
llong into the 











summer 
its terrib! 
every moment,—Toofs  crushinj 
stately facades crumbling he: 
streets as thei: supports became consumed in the 


flames The sky was scarcely visible through 
the thick cloud of smoke which overshadowed 
it, and the sun was only apparent as a blood-red 
globe For three successive days —the 16th, the 
17th, and the 18th of Septem! is terrific 
scene continued, and in unabated intensity. At 
length, after having devoured four-fifths of the 
city, the fire ceased, gradually quenched by the 
rain, which, as is usually the case, succeeded the 
violence of the equinoctial gales ' As the flames 
subsided, only the spectre, as it were, of what 
had once been a magnificent city was visible; 
and, indeed, the Kremlin, and about a fifth part 
of the city, were alone saved,— their preservation 
being chiefly duc to the exertions of the Imperial 
Guard As the inhabitants of Moscow them- 
selves entered the ruins, seeking what pro] 

still remained in them undestroyed, it was 
scarcely possible to prevent our soldiers from 
acting inthe same manner... Of this horrible 
scene the chiefest horror of all remains to be 
told: the Russians had left 15,000 wounded in 
Moscow, and, incapable of escaping, they had 
perished, victims of Rostopschin’s barbarous 
patriotism.”—A. Thiers, Hist. of the Consulate 
and the Empire, bk. 44 (0. 4). 

Aten xa! Gen. Oount a Damas, Hemoire, oh, 
15 (0 2)—J. ippart, Northern Campaigns, 
1812-1818, 0. 1 RP. 81-115. 

A. D. 1812 (October—December). ie re 
treat from Moscow.—Its horrors.—‘* Napoleon 
waited in vain for propositions from the Czar; 
his own were acornfully rejected. Meanwhile 
the Russians were reorganizing their armies, and 
winter set in. On the 18th of October, the first 
frost gave warning that it was time to think of 
the retreat, which the enemy, already on the 
French flank, was threatening to cut off. Leav- 
ing Mortier with 10,000 men in the Kremlin, the 
army quitted Moscow on the 19th of October, 
thirty-five days after it had entered the city, It 
still numbered 80,000 fighting imen an 
cannons, but was eocumbered with camp-follow- 
ers and vehicles. At Malo-Jaroslavetz a violent 
struggle took place on the 24th. The town was 
captured and recaptured seven times. It was 
finally left in the hands of the French. Here, 
however, the route changed. The road became 
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increasingly difficult, the cold grew intenae, the 
ground vas covered with mow, and the copfu- 
sion in the quartermaster’s department was ter- 
rible. When the army reached Smolensk, there 
were only 50,000 men in the ranks (November 9) 
Napoleon had taken minute precautions to pro- 
vide supplies and reinforcements all along his 
Hine of retreat, but the heedlessness of lis sub 
alterns, and the difficulty of being obeyed at such 
distances and in such a country, rendered his 
foresight useless At Smolensk, where he hoped 
Yo find provisions and supplies, everything had 
deen squandered Meanwhile there was not & 
moment to lose, Wittgenstein, with the army of 
the North, was coming up on the French right 
Tehitchagof was occupying Minsk behind the 
Beresina, with the army winch had just come 
from the banks of the Danube Kutusof was 
near at hand The three Russian armies proposed 
to umte and bar the Beresina, which the French 
were obliged to cross ‘The Fiench began their 
march, but the cold became suddenly intense, 
all verdure had disappeared, and there being no 
food for the horses, they died by the thousand 
‘The cavah y was forced to dismount it became 
necessary to destroy or abandon a large portion 
of the cannon and ammunition The enemy 
surrounded the French columns with a cloud of 
Cossacks, who captured all stragglers On the 
following days the temperature moderated 
‘Then arose pnother obstacle,—the mud, which 
prevented the advance, and the famine was con 
Btant Moreover, the retreat was one continuous 
battle Ney, ‘the bravest of the brave,’ accom 
plished prodigies of valor At Krasnoi the Em 
peror himself was obliged to charge at the head 
of his guard When the Beresina was reached, 
the army was reduced to 40,000 fighting men, of 
whom one-third were Poles. The Russians had 
burned the bridge of Borisof, and Tchitchagof, 
on the other shore, barred the passage For: 
tunately a ford was found The river was filled 
with enormous blocks of ice, General Eblé and 
his pontoniers, plunged in the water up to their 
shoulders, built and rebuilt bridges across it 
Almost all the pontoniers perished of cold or 
‘were drowned Then, while on the right of the 
river Ney and Oudinot held back the army of 
Tchitchagof, and Victor on the Jeft that of Witt- 
cee the guard, with Napoleon, passed over 
‘ictor, after having killed or wounded 10,000 
of Wittgenstein’s Russians, passed over during 
the night. When, in the morning, the rear- 
guard gan to cross the bridges, a crowd of 
fugitives rusbed upon them, hey ‘were soon 
filled with a confused mass of cavalry, infantry, 
caissons, and fugitives The Russiuns came up 
and poured a shower of shells upon the helpless 
crowd. This frightful scene has ever since been 
famous oa the passage of the Beresina The gov- 
ernor of Minsk had 54,000 dead bodies picked up 
and burned Napoleon conducted the retreat 
towards Wilna, where the French had large 
magazines, At Sesorgont he left the army, to 
repair in all haste to }, in order to prevent 
the disastrous effects of the last events, and to 
form another army. The army which he bsd 
left struggled on under Murat. The cold grew 
still more intense, and 20,000 men perished in 
three days. Ney held the enemy a long time in 
check with desperate valor; he was the last to 
recross the Niemen (December 20). There the 
Yetroat ended, and with it this fatal campsign. 
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Beyond that river the French left 800,000 sol- 
diers, either dead or in captivity.”— Victor 
Duruy, Hist. of ,, ch, 68 —'‘ Thousands of 
horses soon lay groaning on the route, with F te 
pieces of flesh cut off their necks and most fleshy 
parts by the passing soldiery for food, whilst 
thousands of naked wretches were wandering 
like spectres, who seemed to have no sight or 
sense, and who only kept reeling on till frost, 
famine, or the Cossack Tance puttan end to thelr 
power of motion In that wretched state no 
nourishment could have suved them There 
were continual instances, even amongst the Rus- 
sians, of their lying down, dozing, and dying 
within a quarter of an hour after a little bi 
had been supplied All prisoners, however, 
were immediately and invariably stripped stark 
naked and marched in columns in that state, or 
turned adrift to be the sport and the victrms of 
the peasantry, who would not always let them, 
as they sought to do, point and hold the muzzlea 
of the guns against their own heads or hearts to 
terminate their suffering in the most certain and 
expeditious manner, for the peasantry thought 
that this mitigation of torture ‘would be an 
offence against the avenging God of Russia, and 
deprive them of Hhs fuither protection’ A. re- 
markuble instance of this cruel spint of _retalia- 
tion was exinbited on the pursuit to Winzma 
Milaradowitch, Beningsen, Korf, and the En, 
lish General, with various others, were pro 
ing on the high road, about.a mile from the town, 
where they found a crowd of peasant women, 
with sticks in their hands, hopping round a felled. 
pine tree, on each side of which Jay about sixty 
naked prisoners, prostrate, but with their heads 
on the tree, which those funcs were striking in 
accompaniment to a national air or song which 
they were e gelling in concert, while several bun- 
dred armed peasants were quietly looking on as 
guardians of the direful orgies When the 
cavalcade approached, the sufferers uttered 
piercing shneks, and kept incessantly_crying 
‘La mort, la mort, la mort!’ Near Dorogo- 
bouche a young and handsome Frenchwoman lay 
naked, writhing in the snow, which was enagp- 
guined all around ber On hearing the sound of 
voices she raised her head, from which extreme), 
Jong black, exining, hair flowed over the whole 
person Tossing her arms about with wildest 
‘expression of agony, she ke Bt frantical ly crying, 
*Rendez moi mon enfant ’ tore me my babe. 
When soothed sufficiently to explain her 

she related, ‘That on sinking from wreskoeatd 
child newly born had been snatched away from 
her, that she had been stripped by her associates, 
and then stabbed to prevent her falling alive into 
‘the hands of their pursuers’. . . The slaughter 
of the prisoners with every imaginable previous 
mode of torture by tho peasant still continu- 
ing, the English Genera! sent off a despatch to 
the Emperor Alexander ‘ to represent the horrors 
of these outrages and propose a check,’ The 
Emperor by an express courier instantly trans- 
mitted an order ‘to prohibit the parties under 
the severest menaces Of his displeasure and pun- 
ishment,’ at the same time he directed ‘a ducat 
in gold to be paid for any prisoner delivered up 
by peasant or soldier to any civil authority for 
safe custody.’ The order was benefictal as well ax 
i Tigher pres for thle charge and feogoecly 
a higher p1 for charj x 
were prevailed on to surrender their trust, for 
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they doubted the justifiable saluty of the order. | danger?’ Such was the conversation of the 
Famine also ruthlessly decimat the enemy’s | soldiers, which they accompanied by the most 


ranks. Groups were frequently overtaken, gath- 
ered round the burning or burnt embers of build- 
ings which had afforded cover for some wounded 
or frozen; many in these groups were employed 
in peeling off with their fingers and making a re- 
past of the charred flesh of their comrades’ re- 
mains The English General having asked a 
grenadier of most martial expression, 80 occu- 
pied, ‘if this food was not louthsome to him?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it was; but he did not eat it to 
reserve life—that he had sought in vain to 
jose — only to lull gnawing agonies On givin 
the grenadier a piece of food, which happen 
to be at command, he seized it with voracity, as 
if he would devour it whole; but sud ely 
checking himself, he appeared suffocating with 
emotion. looking at the bread, then at the donor, 
tears rolled down his checks, endeavouring to 
rise, and making an effort as if be would catch 
at the hand which administered to his want, he 
fell back and had expired before he could be 
reached Innumerable dogs crouched on the 
bodies of ther former masters, looking in then 
faces, and howling their hunger and their loss, 
whilst others were tearig the still hving flesh 
from the feet, hands, and limbs of moaning 
wretches who could not defend themselves, aud 
whose torment was still greater, as in mavy cases 
their consciousness and senses remained unim- 
paired The clinging of the dogs to their mas- 
ters’ corpses was most remarkabie and interest- 
ing At the commencement of the retreat, at 
a village near Selino, a detachment of fifty of 
the enumy had been surprised The peasants 
resolved to bury them alive in a pit a drummer 
boy bravely led the devoted party and sprang 
into the grave A dog belonging to one of the vic- 
tims could not be secured, every day, however, 
the dog went to the neighbouring camp, and 
came back with a bit of food in his mouth to sit 
and moan over the newly turned earth It was 
fortnight before he could be killed by the peas- 
ants, afraid of discovery, The ints showed 
the@nglish General the spot ‘and related the oc- 
ce with exultation, as if they had per- 
formed a meritorious deed The shots of the 
peasantry at stragglers or prisoners rang continu- 
ously through the woods, and altogether it was 
a complication of misery, of cruelty, of desola 
tion, and of disorder, that can never have been 
exceeded in the history of mankind Many inci- 
denta and crimes are indeed too horrible or dis- 
Gosting for relation "— General Sir R. Wilson, 
farrative of Hvents during the Invasion of Russa, 
Pp. 255-261.—The same, Private Journal, v 1, 
pp. 202-257 —When Napoleon abandoned the 
army, at Smorghoni, on the 6th of December, 
the King of Naples was leftin command. ‘‘ They 
marched with so much disorder and precipitation 
that it was only when they arrived at Wilna that 
the soldiers were info of a departure as dis- 
couraging as it was unexpected. ‘ What!’ said 
they among themselves, ‘is it thus that he aban- 
dons those of whom be calls himself the father ? 
here then is that genius, who, in the height of 
us to bear our sufferin; 








ep ae 
t, when, 
* shameful he found himselt’ free from 





violent execrations Never was indignation more 
just, for uever were a class of men 80 worthy of 
pity. The presence of the emperor had kept 
the chiefs to their duty, but when they heard of 
his departure, the greater part of them followed 
his example, and shamefully abandoned the re- 
mains of the regiments with which they had been 
intrusted. . . . The road which we followed pre- 
sented, at every step, brave officers, covered 
with rags, supported by branches of pine, their 
hair and beards stiffened by the ice. These 
warriors, who, a short time before, were the 
terror of our enemies, and the conquerors of 
Europe, having now lost their fine appearance, 
crawled slowly along, and could scarcely obtain 
a look of pity from the soldiers whom they had 
formerly commanded Their situation became 
still more dreadful, because’ all who bad not 
strength to march were abandoned, and every 
one who was abandoned by his comrades, in an 
hour afterwards inevitably perished The next 
day every bivouac presented the Jags of a field 
of battle ‘The soldiers ‘burnt whole houses 
to avoid being frozen We saw round the fires 
the half consumed bodies of many unfortunate 
men, who, having advanced too near, in order to 
warm themselves, and being too weak to recede, 
had become a prey to the flames. Some miser- 
able beings, blackened with smoke, and be- 
smeared with the blood of the horses which they 
had devoured, wandered like ghosts round the 
burning houses They gazed on the dead bodies 
of their companions, and, too feeble to support 
themselves, fell down, and died like them. . . . 
‘The route was covered with soldiers who no 
longer retained the human form, and whom the 
enemy disdained to make prisoners Every day 
these miserable men made us witnesses of scenes 
too dreadful to relate Some had lost their hear- 
ing, others their speech, and many, by excessive 
cold and hunger, were reduced to # state of 
frantic stupidity, in which they roasted the dead 
bodies of their comrades for food, or even gnawed 
their own hands and arms Some were so weak 
that, unable to hft a piece of wood, or roll a 
stone towards the fires which they had kindled, 
ey sat upon the dead bodies of their comrades, 
and, with a haggard countenance, steadfastly 
gazed upon the burning coals No sooner was 
the fire extinguished, than these living spectres, 
unable to rise, fell by the side of those on whom 
they had sat’ We saw many who were abso- 
lutely insane To warm their frozen fect, they 

lunged them naked into the middle of the fire. 

me, With a convulsive laugh, threw themselves 
into the flames, and perished in the most horrid 
convulsions, and uttering the most piercing cries; 
while others, equally insane, immediately fol- 
lowed them, and experienced the same fate.”— 
E. Labaume, Circumstantial Narrative of the 
Campaign sn’ Russa, pt 2, k 5. 

Aso in: Count P. de Segur, Hiet. of the Ho- 
pedition to Russia, bk. 9-12 (c 2).—C. Joynoville, 
Life and Times of Alerander I., 0. 2, ch. 5.— 
Eprl Stanhope, The French Retreat from Moscow 
(Aust. Essays ; and, also, Quart. Rev., Oct. 1867 
—r. 128) —Baron de Marbot, Memoirs, 0. 9, ch. 
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French beyond the Rhine. See GmrMany: 
A. D. 1812-1818, to 1814. 

‘A. D. 1814 (january—April).— The Allies 
in France and in possession of Paris.—Fail of 
Napoleon. See France A. D. 1814 JaNvaRY 
—Manen), and (MArcu—Arrtt). 

A. D. 1814 (May).—The Treaty of Paris. 
Evacuation of France. Seo France. A. 
1814 (APRi—JuNF). 

A. D. 1814-1815,—The Congress of Vienna. 
—Acquisitions in Poland.—Surrender of East- 
em Galicia. Sce Vienna, Tue Conaress or 

A, D. 1815.—Napoleon's return from Elba. 
—The Quadruple Alliance.—The Waterloo 
campaign and its results. Sce France: A. D. 
1814-1815, to 1815 (Juse—Avaust) 

A. D. 1815.—The Allies again in France,— 
Second Treaty of Paris. See France: A. D. 
1815 (JuLY—NovemBen) 

A. D, 1815,—The Holy Alliance, See Hoty 
ALLIANCE 

A.D. 1817.—Expulsion of Jesuits. See 
Jesurrs: A.D, 1769-1871. 

A. D. 1820-1822.—The Congresses of Trop- 
pee Laybach and Verona See Verona, THE 











INGRERS OF. 

A. D. 1825.—Accession of Nicholas. 

A. D, 1827-1829.—Intervention on behalf of 
Greece.—Battle of Navarino. See Greece. 
A. D. 1821-1829 

‘A. D. 1830-1832.—Polish revolt and its sup- 
pression.—Barbsrous treatment of the insur- 
gents. See Pouanp. A D. 1830-1832 

A. D, 1831-1846.—Joint occupation of Cra- 
cow.—Extinction of the republic.—Its annexa- 
Lon to Austria. See Austria: A. D. 1815- 

A.D. 1833-1840.— The Turko-Egyptian 

uestion and its settlement. See Turxs: A. D. 

[831-1840. 

‘A. D. 1839-1859.—Subjugation of the Cau- 
casus. Sce Caucasus. 

A. D. 1849.—Aid reudered to Austria against 
the Hungarian patriots, See Avsrnia: A. D. 
1848- 1849, 

A.D. 1853-1854.— Causes of the Crimean 
War with Turkey, England and France. - 
“The immediate cause of the war which broke 
out in 1858 was a dispute which had arisen be- 
tween France and Russia upon the custody of 
the Holy Places in Jerusalem. The real cause 
was the intention of Russia to hasten the dis- 
memberment of the Turkish Empire. Nicholas, 
in a memorable conversation, actually suggested 
to the British ambassador at St. Petersburg that 
England should receive Egypt and Crete as her 
own portion of the spoil. This cunversation, 
which took place in Junuary 1858, was at once 
reported to the British Government. It un- 
doubtedly prepared the way for future trouble. 
.. . It had the effect of rendering the British 
‘Ministry suspicious of his intentions, at a mo- 
ment when 8 good understanding with this 
country was of the first importance to the Czar 
of Russia. ‘There can, then, be very little doubt 
that Nicholas cpranied @ grave error in sug- 
gesting a purtition, which may have seemed rea- 
sonable enough to Coutinental statesmen, but 
which was regarded with horror by England. 
Almost at the same moment he affronted ce 
by decliving to call Napoleon ‘Monsieur mon 
frare.’. . . Nicholas had the singular indiscre- 
Hon to render & British ministry suspicious of 
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him, and a French emperor angry with him, in 
the same month, Napoleon could easily avenge 
the affront. . . . The Greek and Latin Churches 
both claimed the right of protecting the Hol, 

Places of Palestine. Both appealod to a Ma- 
hometan arrangement in support of their claim: 
each declined to admit the pretensions of the 
other. The Latin Church in Palestine was un- 
der the protection of France; the Greek Chureh 
was under the protection of Russia; and France 
and Russia had constantly supported, one against 
the other, these rival claims In the beginning 
of 1853 France renewed the controversy. She 
even threatened to settle the question by force, 
The man whom Nicholas would not call ‘mon 
frére’ was stirring a controversy thick with 
trouble for the Czar of Russia, It happened, 
moreover, that the controversy was one which, 
from its'very nature, was certain to spread 

Nearly eighty years before, by the Treaty of 
Kainardji, the Porte had undertaken to afford a 
constant protection to its Christian subjects, and 
to place a new Greek Church at Constantinople, 
which it undertook to erect, ‘and the ministers 
who officiated at it under the specific protection 
of the Russian Empire’ The exact meaning of 
this famous article had always been disputed 

In Western Europe it bad been usually held that 
it applied only to the new Greek Church at Con- 
stantinople, and the ministers who officiated at 
it, But Russian statesmen had always con- 
tended that its meaning was much wider; and 
British statesmen of repute had supported the 
contention The general undertaking which the 
Porte had given to Russia to afford a constant 
protection to its Christian subjects gave Russia 
—so they argued—the right to interfere when 
such protection was not afforded In such a 
couatry as Turkey, where chronic misgovera- 
ment prevailed, opportunity was never wanting 
for complaining that the Christians were in- 
adequately protected. The dispute about the 
Holy Places was soon superseded by a general 
demand of Russia for the adequate protection of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. In the sum- 
mer of 1833 the demand took the shape of an 
ultimatum; aud, when the Turkish ministers e- 
clined to comply with the Russian demand, a 
Russian army croased the Pruth and occupied 
the Principalities. In six months a miserable 
quarrel about the custody of the Holy Placcs 
had assumed dimensions which were clearly 
threatening war. At the advice of England the 
Porte abstained from treating the occupation of 
the Principalities a8 an act of war; and diplo- 
macy consequently secured an interval for 
arranging peace. The Austriane Government 
framed note, which is known as the Vienna 
Note, as 8 basis of a settlement. England and 
the neutral powers assented to the note; Russia 
accepted it; and it was then presented to the 
Porte. But Turkey, with the obstinacy which 
has always characterised its statesmen, declined 
to accept it. War might even then have been 
[edtpepe if the British Government had boldly 








count on England’s assistance. One of the lead- 

{ng members of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry wished 

to do this, and declared to the isst hour of bie 

life that this course ahould have 

But the course was not taken. 
or, according to Baron 
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couraged to modify the Vienna Note; the modi- 
fications were rejected by Russia; and the Porte, 
on the 26th of September, delivered an ultima- 
tum, and on the 4th of October 1853 declared 
war. These events excited a very widespread 
indignation in this country. The people, indeed, 
were only imperfectly acquainted with the causes 
which bad produced the quarrel; many of them 
were unaware that the complication had been 
originally introduced by the uct of France; 
others of them failed to reflect th 
of the Porte to ac 








had ngreed upon was the immediate cause of 
hostilities. Those who were better informed 
thought that the note was a mistake, and that 
the Turk had exercised a wise discretion in re- 
jecting it; while the whole nation instinctively 
felt that Russie, Uiroughout the negotiations, 
had acted with unnecessary harshness. In Oc- 
tober 1853, therefore, the country was almost 
unanimously in favour of supporting the Turk. 
The events of the next few weeks turned this 
feeling into enthusiasm. The Turkish army, 
under Omar Pasha, proved its mettle by winning 
one or two Victories over the Russian troops. 
The Turkish fleet at Sinope was suddenly ut- 
tacked and destroyed. Its destraction was, un- 
doubtedly, an act of war: it was distorted into 
an act of treachery; a rupture between England 
and Russia became thenceforward inevitable; 
aod in March 1854 Englund and France declared 
war."—8. Walpole, Hereign Relations, ch. 3. 

Atso m: A. W. Kinglake, The Invasion of 
the Crimea, 0. 1.—J. Morley, Life of Richard Cob- 
den, 0.2, ch. 6. 

A. D. 1854 (September). The Crimean 
War: Landing of the Allies.—Battle of the 
Alma.— Sufferings of the invading army.— 
“England, then, and France entered the war as 
allies’ Lord Raglan, formerly Lord Fitzroy 
Bomerset, an old pupil of the Great Duke in the 
Peninsular War, and who had Jost his right arm 
serving under Wellington at Waterloo, was ap- 

inted to command the English forces. Marshal 

it. Arnaud, a bold, brilliant soldier of fortune, 
was intrusted by the Emperor of the French 
with the leadership of the soldiers of France. 
‘The allied forces went out to the East and as- 
sembled at Varna, on the Black Sea shore, from 
which they were to make their descent on the 
Crimea, ‘The war, meantime, had gone badly 
for the Emperor of Russia in his attempt to 
¢rdsh the Turks, The Turks had found in Omar 
@ commander of remarkuble ability and 
energy; and they had in one or two instances 
received the unexpected aid and counsel of clever 
and successful Englishmen... . The invasion 
‘of the Danubian provinces was alrendy, to all 
intents, a fuilure. Mr. Kinglake and other 
writers have argued that but fur the ambition of 
the Emperor of the French and the excited 
temper of the English people the war might well 
have ended then aud there. The Emperor of 
Russia had found, it is contended, thut he could 
not maintain an favasion of European Turkey; 
his leet was contined to ity in the Black 
Sea, and there was nothing for him but to make 
Peace. But. we confess we do not seo with 
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allies went on. They sailed from Varna for the 
Crimea. . . . There is much discussion as‘to the 
original author of the project for the Invasion 
of the Crimea. The Emperor Napoleon hag had 
it ascribed to him; so Lord Palmerston; 86 
has the Dukeof Newcastle; #0, according to Mr. 
Kinglake, has the ‘Times’ newspaper. It does 
not much concern us to know in whom the idea 
originated, but it is of some importance to know 
that it was essentially a civilian’s and not a sol- 
dier's idea, Tt took possession almost simulta- 
neously, as far as we can observe, of the minds 
of several statesmen, and it had a sudden fasci- 
nation for the public, The Emperor Nicholas 





| had raised and sheltered bis Black Sea fleet at 


Sebastopol. That fleet had sallied forth ‘from 


| Sebastopol to commit what was called the mas- 


sacre of Sinope. Sebastopol was the grest arsenal 
of Russia. It was the point from which Turkey 
was threatened; from which, it was universally 
Delieved, the embodied ambition of Russia was 
one day to make its most formiduble effort of 
aggression. Within the fence of its vast sea- 
forts the fleet of the Black Sea lay . 
From the moment when the vessels of England 
and France entered the Euxine the Russian fleet 
had withdrawn behind the curtain of these de- 
fences, and was seen upon the open waves no 
more. If, therefore, Sebastopol could be taken 
or destroyed, it would seem as if the whole 
material fabric, put together at such cost and 
labor for the execution of the schemes of Russia, 
would be shattered at a blow. . . . The inva- 
sion of the Crimea, however, was not a soldier’s 
project. It was not welcomed by the English 
or the French commander. It was undertaken 
by Lord Raglan out of deference to the recom- 
mendations of the Government; and by Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud out of deference to the Em- 
peror of the French, and because Lord Raglan, 
too, did not see his way to decline the respon- 
sibility of it, The allied forces were, there- 
fore, conveyed to the south-western shore of the 
Crimea, and effected a lunding in Kalamita Bay, 
ashort distance north of the point at which 
river Alma runs into the sea. Sebastopol iteelf 
lies about 30 miles to the south; and then, more 
southward still, divided by the bulk of a juttin, 
womontory from Sebastopol, is the harbor of 
Jaklava. The disembarkation bej on the 
morning of September 14th, 1854. It was oom- 
pleted on the fifth day; and there were then 
some 27,000 English, $0,000 French, and 7,000 
Turks landed on the shores of Catherine the 
Great's Crimea. The landing was effected with- 
out any opposition from the Russians. On Sep- 
tember 19th, the allies marched out of their en- 
campments and moved southward in the di 
of Sebastopol. They had a skirmish or two with 
@ reconnoitring force of Russian cavalry 
Cossacks: but they had no business of genuine 
war until they reached the nearer bank of the 
Alma. The Russians, in great strength, had 
taken up a splendid position on the heights that 
fringed the other side of the river. "the allied 
forces reached the Alma about noon on Septem- 
ber 20th. They found that ‘had to cross 
the river in the face of the Russian batteries 
armed with heavy guns on the highest point of 
the hills or bluffs, of scattered artillery, and of 
dense masses of infantry which covered the bills, 
The Russians were under the command of Prins 
Mentechikoff. It is certain that Prince Mente- 
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chikoff believed his position unasssilable, and 
was convinced that his enemies were delivered 
into bis hands when he saw the allies approach 
and attempt to effect the crossing of the river. 
. «+ The attack was made with desperate cour- 
age on the part of the allies, but without any 
reat shill of leadership or tenacity of discipline. 

ft was rather a pell mell sort of fight, in which 
the headlong courage and the indomitable obsti- 
nacy of the English and French troops carried 
all before them at lust A study of the battle is 
of little profit to the ordinary reader. It was an 
heroic scramble There was little coherence of 
action between the allied forces But there was 
happily au almost total absence of geoeralship 
on the part of the Russians — The soldiers of the 
Czar fought stoutly and stubbornly, as they have 
always done, but they could not stand up 
against the blended vehemence und obstinacy of 
the English and French The river was crossed, 
the opposite heights were mounted, Prince 
Mentschikoff's great redoubt was carried, the 
Russians were driven from the field, the allies 
occupied their ground; the victory was to the 
Western Powers . . The Russians ought to 
have been pursued. They themselves fully ex- 
poe a pursuit They retreated in something 
like utter confusion . . But there was no 
pursuit. Lord Ragian was eager to follow up 
the victory; but the French had as yet hardly 
any cavalry, and Marshal St. Arnaud would not 
agree to any further enterprise that day. Lord 
Ragin believed that he ought not to persist; 
and nothing was done... . Except for the 
bravery of those who fought, the battle was not 
much to boast of. . . . At this distance of time 
it is almost touching to read some of the heroic 
contemporaneous descriptions of the great scram- 
ble of the Alma... . Very soon, however, @ 
different note came to be sounded The cam- 
aign had been opened under conditions differing 
rrom those of most campuigns that went before 
it. Science had added many new discoveries to 
the art of war. Literature bad added one re- 
markable contribution of her cwn to the condi- 
tions amidst which campaigns were to be carried 
on, She had added the ‘special correspondent.” 
. .. When the expedition was leaving England 
it was accompanied by a special correspondent 
from each of the great daily papers of London. 
The ‘Times’ sent out a representative whose 
name almost immediately became celebrated — 
Mr. William Howard Russell, the ‘preux cheva- 
lier’ of war pornos poodeais in that day, as Mr. 
Archibald Forbes of the ‘Daily News’ is in this. 
... + Mr. Russell soon saw that there was confu- 
sion; and he had the soundness of judgment to 
know that the confusion was that of a breaking- 
down sys. Therefore, while the fervor of 
delight in the courage and success of our army 
was still freah in the minds of the public at home, 
while every music-hall was ringing with the 
cheap rewards of valor, in the shape of popular 
lorifications of our commanders and our sol- 
liers, the readers of the ‘Times’ began to learn 
that things were faring badly indeed with the 
conquering army of the Alma. The ranks were 
thinned by the rava; of cholera. The men 
were pursued by cholera to the very battle-field, 
Lord Raglan himecif said... . The hospitals 
were in a wretchedly disorganized condition. 
of medicines and strengthening food were 
decaying in places where no one wanted them ur 
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could well get at them, while men were dyin in 
hundreds among our tents in the Crimea for 

of them. The system of clothing, of transport, 
of feeding, of nursing— everything had broken 
down. Ample provisions had been got together 
and paid for; and when they camo to be needed 
no one knew where to Bet at them. The special 
correspondent of the ‘Times’ and other corre- 
spondents continued to din these things into the 
ears of the public at home. Exultation began 
to give way to a feeling of dismay. The patri- 
otic anger against the Russians was changed for 
a mood of deep indignation against our own au- 
thorities and our own war administration. It 
soon became apparent to every one that the whole 
campaign hud been planned on the assumption 
that it was to be like the career of the hero whom 
Byron laments, ‘ brief, brave, and glorious.’ Our 
military authorities here at home — we do not 
speak of the commanders in the field — had made 
up their minds that Sebastopol was to fall, like 
another Jericho, at the sound of the war trumpets’ 
blast Ourcommanders in the field were, on the 
contrary, rather disposed to overrate than to 
underrate the strength of the Russians . . tis 
very hikely that if a sudden dash had been made 
at Sebastopol by lund and sea, it might bave 
been taken almost at the very opening of the 
war. But the delay gave the Russians full warn- 
ing, and they did ‘not neglect it On the third 
day after the battle of the Alma the Russians 
sank seven vessels of their Black Seu ficet at the 
entrance of the harbor of Sebastopol This was 
done full in the sight of the albed fiects, who at 
first, misunderstanding the movements going on 
among the enemy, thonght the Russian squad- 
Ton were about to come out from their shelter 
and try conclusions with the Western ships. 
But fhe real purpose of the Russians became 
soon apparent. Under the eyes of the allies the 
seven vessels slowly settled down and sank in 
the water, until at last only the tops of their 
masts were to be seen; and the entrance of the 
harbor was barred as by sunken rocks against 
aoy spprvech of an enemy's ship There was 
an end to every dream of sudden capture of 
Sebastopol.”—J. McCarthy, Hut. of Our Own 
Trmes, ch, 27 (0 2), 

Axso ux: Gen. Sir E. Hamley, The War in the 
Orimea, ch. 2-8—W. H. Russell, The British 
mae Cit da oping 

). 1854 (September—October). 
of the siege of Sebastopol — Four days after the 
battle of the Alma the allies reached the Belbek, 
80 close to Sebastopol that ‘it became a matter 
of necessity to decide upon their noxt step. 


Ps 


sault the north side. 
a step would almost certainly have been success- 
ful... . But again St. Arnaud offered objec- 
tions.” en determined “to undertake 
@ flank march round the head of the harbour, 
and to take possession of tho heights ou the 
south. It was a difficult operation, for the coun- 
try was unknown and rough, and while in 
act of marching the armies were open to any 
left flank. It was however 
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. . . Oanrobert . . . had now succeeded the dy- 
ing St. Arnaud. . . . A similar question to that 
which had arisen on the 24th now again rose, 
Should Bebastopel be attacked at once or not? 
Again it would appear that Lord Raglan, Sir 
imund Lyons, and others, were desirous of im- 
mediate assault, Again the French, more in- 
structed in the technical rules of war, and sup- 
ported by the opinion of Sir John Burgoyne, who 
commanded the English Engineers, declined the 
more vigorous suggestion, and it was determined 
at least to wait till the siege guns from the fleet 
were landed, and the artillery fire of the enemy 
weakened, in preparation for the assault In the 
Hane of subsequent knowledge, and perhaps even 
with the knowledge then obtainable if rightly 
used, it appears that in all the three instances 
mentioved the bolder less regular course would 
have been the true wisdom For Menschikoff 
had adopted & somewhat strange measure of de- 
fence He had given up all hopes of using his 
fleet to advantage He had caused some of his 
vessels to be sunk at the entrance of the barbour, 
which was thus closed; and having drawn the 
crews, some 18,000 in number, from the ships, 
he had intrusted to them the defence of the 
town, and had marched away with his whole 
army The garrison did not now number more 
than 25,000, and they were quite unfit —being 
sailors—for operations in the ficld The de 
fences were not those of a regular fortress, but 
rather of an cntrenched position ‘here 
were in Sebastopol two meu who, working to- 
gether, made an extraordinary use of their op- 
portunities Korniloff, the Admiral, forcing 
himself to the front by sheer nobleness of char- 
acter and enthusiasm, found in Coloncl von Tod- 
leben, at that time on a voluntary mission in the 
town, an assistant of more than Common genius 
. . « The decision of the allies to await the land- 
ing of their siege train was more far-reaching 
than the generals at the time conceived, although 
some few men appear to have understood its 
necessary result It im fact changed what was 
intended to be a rapid coup de main into a regu- 
lar siege— and a regular siege of an imperfect 
and inefficient character, because the allied forces 
Were not strong enough to invest the town . . . 
Preparation had not been made to mect the 
change of circumstances. The work thrown 
upon the administration was beyond its powers, 
the terrible suffering of the army during the en- 
suing winter was the inevitable result. . The 
bombardment of the suburb, including the Mala- 
koff and the Redan, fell to the English; the 
French undertook to carry it out inst the city 
itself, directing their fire pares ly against the 
Fingstaff battery. . .. Slowly the siege trains 
were landed and brought into position in the bat- 
teres marked out by the engincers. . . . It was 
not till the 16th of October that these prepara- 
tions werecompleted. . _. The energy of Korni- 
dotend the skill hf jLodisbes had pe time 
¢ temper of the garrison, and had ren- 

dered the defences far more formidable; and in 
te bogiuning of October means had been taken 


persuade ikoff to allow considerable 
bodies of troops to return to the town ... On 
the 17th the bom began. The 
Heh the mastery over those 
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plosion within their lines Canrobert sent word 
to Lord Raglan that he should be unable to re- 
sume the fire for two days. The attack by the 
fleet had been to little purpose. Every day 
till the 25th of October the fire of the allies was 
continued. But under cover of this fire (always 
encountered by the ceaseless energy of Todleben) 
the change had begun, and the French were at- 
tacking the Flagatai bastion by means. of regu. 
lar approaches. On that day the siege was 
somewhat rudely interrupted. The presence of 
the Russian army outside the walls and the de- 
fect in the position of the allies became evident.” 
—J F Bnght, Hist of Eng., 1837-1880, pp. 
251-256 

Auso my. A W. Kinglake, The Invasion of 
the Crimea, 0 

A. D, 1854 (October—November).—The Cri- 
mean War: Balaclava and Inkermann.— 
“The Russian general svon showed that he was 
determined not to allow the allies to carry on 
their operations against the town undisturbed. 
Large parties of Russian soldiers had for some 
time been reconnoitring in the direction of Bala- 
clava, showing that an attack in that quarter was 
meditated At length, on the 25th of October, 
an army of 30,000 Russians advanced against the 
English position, hoping to get possession of the 
harbours and to cut the allies off from their sup- 
phes, or at any rate to destroy the stores which 
had already been landed The part of the works 
on which the Russian troops first came was oc- 
cupied by redoubts, defended by a body of 
Turkish recruits, recently arrived from Tunis, 
who, after offering a very feeble resistance, fled 
in confusion But when the Russians, flushed 
with this first success, attempted to pursue the 
advantage they had gained, they soon encountered 
a very different foe in the Highlanders, com- 
manded by Sir Colin Campbell, who bore the 
brunt of the Russian attack with great firmness. 
The Bntish cavalry particularly distinguished 
themselves in this action, routing a far superior 
force of Russian cavalry. It was in the course 
of this engagement that the unfortunate blunder 
occurred, in consequence of which 607 men [the 
‘Light Brigade’ immortahzed by Tennyson] gal- 
loped forth against an army, and only 198 came 
back, the rest having been killed, wounded, or 
made prisoners. A long, unsatisfactory contro- 
versy was carried on some time after, having for 
its object to decide who was to blame for throw- 
ing away, in this foolish manner, the lives of 80 
many gallant men. It seems that the orders 
were not very clearly expressed, and that the 
general— Lord Lucan —by whom they were re- 
ceived, misapprehended them more completely 
than a man in his position ought to have done. 
In the end, the Russians were forced to rotire, 
without having effected their object, but as the; 
retained some portion of the ground that bed 
been occupied by the allies at the commencement 
of the battle, they too claimed the victory, and 
Te-Deums were sung all over Russia in honour 
of this fragmentary success. However, the Rus- 
sian commander did not abandon the hope of 
Leiug able to obtain possession of Balaclava. On 
the very day following the affair which has just 
been related, the Russians within the town made 
asortie with a force of about 6,000 men; but 
near the village of Inkermann they’ encountered 
so strong a resistance from a far inferior force, 
that they were obliged to retreat. The Russian 
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‘army at Balaclava had been prepared to codper- 
ate with them; but the promptitude and vigour 
with which the allies repelled the sortie prevented 
the Russians from entrenching themselves at 
Inkermann, and thus frustrated the plan of a 
combined attack on the allied position which had 
probably been formed The village of Inker- 
mann, which was the scene of this skirm 
shortly after witnessed a more deadly and d 
sive contest It was on the morning of Sunday, 
November 5th, that the approach of the Russian 
army was heard, while it was still concealed from 
view by the mists which overhung the British 
ition, That army had been greatly increased 
the arrival of large reinforcements, and every 
eort hai been mado to exalt the courage of the 
soldiers. they had been stimulated by religious 
services and exhortations, as well as by an abun- 
dant supply of ardent spirits, and they came on 
in the full confidence that they woul able to 
sweep the comparatively small British force from 
the position it occupied. That position was the 
centre of a grand attack made by the whole Rus- 
sian army. ‘The obscurity prevented the gener- 
als of the allies from discovering what was poing 
on, or from clearly discerning, among a serics of 
attacks on different parts of their position, which 
were real, and which were mere feints. There 
was & good deal of confusion in both armies, but 
the obscurity, on the whole favoured the Rus- 
sians, who had received their instructions before 
they set ont, and were moving together in large 
masses. It was, in fact, a battle fought pell- 
mell, man against man, and regiment against 
regiment, with very little guidance or direction 
from the commanding officers, and consequent! 
one in which the superior skill of the ities 
gave them little advantage. The principal point 
of attack throughout was the plateau of Inker 
mann, occupied by the Guards and a few British 
Tegiments, who maintained a long and unequal 
struggle against the main body of the Russian 
army. It was, in fact, a hand-to-hand contest 
between superior civilization on the one hand, 
and superior numbers on the other, in which it 
is probable that the small British force would 
have been eventually swept off the field. Bor- 
quet, the ablest of the French generals, with a 
soldier's instinct at once divined, amid all the 
obscurity, turmoil, and confusion, that the Brit- 
ish position was the real point of attack; and 
therefore, leaving a portion of his force to defend 
his own position, he marched off to Inkermann, 
and never halted till his troops charged the Rus 
sians with such fury that they drove them down 
the bill, and decided the fate of the battle in 
favour of the allies. . . . Meanwhile Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, the minister at war, liad succeeded in 
inducing Miss Florence Nightingale, well known 
in Loni for her skilful and self-denying be- 
nevolence, to go out and take charge the 
military hospitals in which the wounded soldiers 
were received. Everything connected with the 
hospitals there was in @ state of the most chaotic 
confusion. The medicsl and other stores which 
had been sent out were rotting in the holds of 
vessels, or in places where bed ‘were not wanted. 
Provisions had been despatched in abundance, 
and yet nothing could be found to support men 
‘who were simply dying from exhaustion. The 
system of check and counter-check, which had 
been devised to prevent waste and extravagance 
in the time of peace, proved to be the very cause 
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of the most prodigious waste, extravagance, and 
inefficiency {a the great war in which England 


was pow embarked. The sort of dictatoria) au- 
thority which had been conferred on Miss Night- 
ingale, supponied by her own admirable organis- 
ing and administrative ability, enabled her to 
substitute order for confusion, and procure for 
the multitudes of wounded men who came under 
her care the comforts as well as the medical at- 
tendance they needed She arrived at Scutari 
with her nurses on the very day of the battle of 
Inkermann Winter was setting-in in the Crimea 
with unusual rigour aud severity "—W_ N. 
Molesworth, Zitat, of Eng., 1880-1874, 0, 8, ch. 1. 

Auso in: E. H. Nolan, Illustrated iat, of the 
War against Russia, ch 40-48 (v, 1) — Chambers’ 
Pret. Hist. of the Russian War, ch 7-8. 

D. 1854-1855.— Siege ‘and capture of 
Kars.—“ Everywhere unsuccessful in Europe, 
the Russians ‘were more fortunate in Asia. 
Towards the close of 1854, the Turkisl army at 
Kars was in a wretched and demoralised condi- 
tion Its unsatisfactory state, and the reverses it 
had experienced, resulting, it was well known, 
from the misconduct of the Turkish officials, in- 
duced the British government to appoint colonel 
Williams as a commissioncr to examine into the 
causes of previous failures, and endeavour to 

revent a repetition of them. .. Colonel Wil- 
Hiewie, atdided ‘only by major Teesdale and Dr. 
Sandwith, arrived at Kars at the latter end of 
September, 1854, where he was received with the 
houour due to his position Kars, in past times 
considered the key of Asia Minor, is *u true Asi- 
atic town in all its picturesque squalor,’ and has 
a fortress partly in ruins, but once considered 
most formidable. On inspecting the Turkish 
army there, colonel Williams found the men in 
rags, their pay fifwen and even eighteen months 
in arrear; the horses half starved; discipline a0 
relaxed that it could be scarcely said to exist, 
and the officers addicted to the lowest vices and 
most disorderly habits... Though treated 
with an unpardonable superciliousness and neg- 
lect by lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the Brit 
ambassador at Constantinople, colonel Williams 
succeeded in promoting a proper discipline, and 
in securing the men from being plundered by 
their officers. In the January of 1855, the Turk- 
ish government granted colonel Williams the 
rank of terik, or general in the Ottoman army. 
together with the title of Williams Pasha. 
inactivity of the Russian army at Gumri excited 
much surprise; but notwithstanding the condi- 
tion of the Turks, they permitted spring to ji 
away, and summer to arrive, before active bos- 
tilities were resumed .. . During this period, 
the Turks at Kars had been employed, under the 
direction of colone! Lake, in throwing up fortl- 
fications around the town, which ually as- 
sumed the appearence) of a formidably intrenched 
camp. Early in June the Russians left Gumri, 
and encamped within five leagues of Kars, They 
were estimated at 40,000 men: while the Turk’ 
troops amounted to about 15,000 men, who had 
been familinrised with defeat, and scourae 
fever and the scurvy. In addition to 
provisions were insufficient to enable them 
sustain a siege of any considerable duration, 
their stock of ammunition was very low ‘The 
Russians made a partial attack on the town om 
the 16th of June, but they met with a 
. . . The rosd to Erzeroum was in theif pogane- 
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sion, and the supplies intended for the Turks fell 
into their hands. In effect, they had blockaded 
Kars by drawing a cordon of troops around it. 
‘A period of dreary inaction followed this move- 
ment of the Russians, broken only by trivial 
ekirmishes at the outposts. Want was already 
felt within the town, and the prospect of surren- 
der or starvation was imminent... . Omar 
Pasha, and a large body of Turkish troops from 
the Crimea, had landed at Batoum, and it was 
expected that they would soon arrive to raise the 
sicge of Kars. This circumstance, occurrin; 
shortly after the arrival of the news of the fall 
of Sebastopol, induced many of the officers of 
the besieged army to believe that the Russians 
were about to retire. This surmise wus strength- 
ened by the fact, that, for several days, large 
convoys of heavily laden waggons were observed 
Jeaving the Russian cump General Williams, 
however, was not deceived by this artifice, and 
correctly regarded it as the prelude to un exten- 
sive attack upon Kars An hour before dawn 
on the 29th of September, the tramp of troops 
and the rumble of artillery wheels was heard in 
the distance, and the Turkish garrison made 
hurried preparations to receive the foe. Soon 
the dim moonlight revealed a dark moving mass 
in the valley It was an advancing column ot 
the enemy, who hud hoped to tuke the Turks by 
surprise In this they were deceived, for no 
sooner were they within range, than a crashing 
shower of grape informed them that the Moslems 
were on the alert. The battle commenced almost 
immediately. ‘The assailants rushed up the hill 
with a shout, and advanced in close column on 
the breastworks and redoubts — From_ these 
works a murdcrous fire of musketry and rifles 
was poured forth, aided by showers of grape 
from the great guns This told with ternble 
effect upon the dense masses of the foe, who fell 
in heaps. . Riddled with shot, the Russians 
were completely broken, and sent headlong down 
the hill, leaving hundreds of dead behind them 
. . Had not the Turkish cavalry been destroyed 
by starvation —a circumstance which rendered 
pursuit impossible—the Russian army might 
have been almost annihilated. The Turks had 
obtained an unequivocal victory, after a battl 
of nearly seven hours’ duration Their loss 
not exceed 468 killed, of whom 101 were towns- 
people, and 681 wounded, That of the Russians 
was enormous; 6,300 of them were left dead 
upon the field, and it is said that they carried 
7,000 wounded off the ground. Though the 
Russians had suffered a severe reverse, they 
were not driven from the position they held 
prior to the battle... and were enabled to 
resume the blockade of the city with as much 
strictness ag before. The sufferings of the un- 
bePpy garrison and inhabitants of Kars form one 
of most terrible pictures incidental to this 
war. Qholera and famine raged within the 
town; and those who were eufeebled by the last 
frequently fell victims to the first he hos- 
at 

















tala were crowded with the sick and wounded, 
the nourishment they required could not be 
obtained. The flesh of starved horses had be- 
conan et and the rations 3 the eras 
only of small supply of coarse F 

ada kind of broth made merely of flour and 
water... . and died in the 
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soldiers deserted in large numbers, and disci- 
pline was almost at anend. . . . Asall hope of 
relief from Selim Pasha or Omar Pasha had ex- 
pired, general Williams resolved to put an end to 
‘these miseries by surrendering the town to the 
foe... . Articles of surrender were signed un 
the 25th of November. ... The fall of Kars 
was a disgrace and a scandal to all who might 
have contributed to prevent it.”—T. Gaspey, 
Hist. of Eng., Geo. IIL.-Victoria, ch. 58 (0. 8). 

‘Aso in: T. H. Ward, Humphrey Sandwith, 
ch. 9.—8. Lane-Poole, Life of Stratford Canning, 
ch, 31 (0, 2). 

‘A. D. 1854-1856.—Unfraitful peace negotia- 
tions at Vienna.—Renewed bombardment of 
Sebastopol.—Battle of the Tchernaya.—Re- 
pulse of the English from the Redan.—Taking 
of the Malakhoff by the French.—The con- 
gress at Paris.—Peace.—In November, 1854, 
the Czar, Nicholas L., authorized Gortschakoff, 
his Minister at Vienna, to signify to the Western 
Powers his willingness to conclude peace on the 
basis of ‘the four points” which the latter had 
Jaid down in the previous spring. These ‘* four 
points” were as follows: ‘(1) The protectorate 
which Russia had hitherto exercised over the 
Pnincipalities was to he replaced by a collective 
guarantee; (2) the navigation of the mouths of 
the Danube was to be freed from all impediments; 
(3) the treaty of 1841 was to be revised in the 
interests of the European equilibrium; and (4) 
Russia was to renounce all official protectorate 
over the Sultan’s subjects, of whatever religion 
they might be... The Czar's new move was 
not entirely successful. It did not prevent Aus- 
tria from concluding a close arrangement with 
the Western Powers, and it induced her, in con 
cert with France and England, to define more 
stictly the precise meaning attached to the four 
poiats. With some disappointment, Russia was 
doomed to find that every successive explanation 
of these points involved some fresh sacrifice on 
herown part The freedom of the lower Dan- 
ube, she was now told, could not be secured un- 
less sbe surrendered the territory between that 
river and the Pruth which she had acquired at 
the treaty of Adrianople; the revision of the 
treaty of 1841, she was assured, must put an end 
to her preponderance in the Black Sea, These 
new exactions, however, did not deter the Czar 
from his desire to treat. By no other means was 
it possible tou prevent Austria from taking part 
against him: and a conference, even if it ulti- 
mately proved abortive, would in the interim 
confine her to neutrality. Under these circum- 
stances, Nicholas consented to negotiate... . 
‘The conference which it was decided to hold in 
December did not assemble till the follow! 
March, The negotiation which had been ag) 
to by Aberdeen, was carried out under Palmers- 
ton; and, with the double object of femporarily 
ridding himself of an inconvenient colleague, 
and of assuring the presence of a statesman of 
adequate rank at the conference, Palmerston en- 
trusted its conduct to Russell. While Russell 
was on his way to Vienna, an event occurred of 
momentous importance. Sore troubled at the 
events of the war, alarmed at the Proving 
strength of his enemies, the Emperor of Russia 
had neither heart nor strength to struggle against 
8 slight illness. His sudden death [March 2, 


1855] naturally made a found ie appear on 
the mind of Europe. 25  Rlexenter! successor, 
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& monarch whose reign commenced with dis- 
aster and ended with outrage, at once announced 
his adherence to the policy of his father. His 
accession, therefore, did uot interrupt the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and, in the first 
instance the diplomutists who assembled at 
Vienna succeedud in arriving at a welcome 
agreement On the first two of the four points 
all the Powers admitted to the Conference were 
substantially in accord, On the third point no 
such agreement was possible The Western 
Powers were determined that an effectual limi- 
tation should be placed on the naval strength of 
Russia in the Black Sea; and they defined this 
limit by a stipulation that she should not add to 
the six ships of war which they had ascertained 
she had still afloat Russia, on the contrary, re- 

arded any such condition as injurious to her 

ignity and her rights, and refused to assent 
to it. Russia, however, did not venture on abso- 
lately rejecting the proposal of the allies. In- 
stead of doing so, she offered cither to consent to 
the opening of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
to the ships of war of all nations, or to allow the 
Sultan a discretion in determining whether he 
would open them to the vessels either of the 
Western Powers or of Russia. The Western 
Powers, however, were firm in their determina- 
tion to prevent the fleets of Russia from passing 
into the Mediterranean, and refused the alterna- 
tive. With its rejection the Conference practi- 
cally terminated After its members separated, 
however, Buol, the Austrian Minister, endeay- 
oured to evolve from the Russian offer a pos- 
sible compromise... . The rejection of the 
Austrian alternative necessitated the continuance 
of the war, But the struggle was resumed 
under conditions very different from those on 
which it had previously been conducted. Aus- 
tria, indeed, considered that the rejection of her 
pro; released her from the necessity of ac- 
tively joining the Western Powers, and, instead 
of taking part in the war, reduced her arma- 
ments. But the Western Powers obtained other 
aid. The little State of Sardinia sent a contin- 

nt to the Crimea; later on in the year Sweden 
Foined the alliance. Fresh contingents of troops 
Tapidly augmented the strength of the French 
and English armies, and finer weather as well as 
Detter management banished disease from the 
camp. Under these circumstances the bombard- 
ment was renewed in April. In May a success- 
ful attack on Kertch and Yenikale, at the ex- 
treme east of the Crimea, proved the means of 
intercepting communication between Sebastopol 
and the SGanosaian provinces, and of destroying 
‘vast stores intended for the sustenance of the 
garrison. In June the French, to whose com- 
mand Peliasier, a Marshal of more robust fibre 
than Canrobert, had succeeded, made a successful 
attack on the Mamelon, while the English con- 
currently seized another vantage-ground. Men at 
home, cheered by the news of these successes, 
fancied that they were witnessing the beginning 
of the end. Yet the end was not to come im- 
mediately. A great assault, delivered on the 
18th of June, by the French on the Malakhoff, 
by the English on the Redan, failed; and ite fail- 
‘ure, among other consequences, broke the heart 
of the old soldier [Lord Raglun] who for nine 
months had commanded the English army. . . . 
‘His capacity as a general does not suffer from 
any comparison with that of his successor, Gen- 
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eral Simpson. That officer had been sent out to 
the Crimea in the preceding winter; he had 
served under Raglan as chief of the staff; and 
he was now selected for the command. He had, 
at least, the credit which attaches to any sillier 
man who holds a responsible post in the cri 
For the crisis of the campaign 
had now come. On both sides supreme efforts 
were made to terminate the struggle. On the 
16th of August the Russian army in force crossed 
the Tchernuya, attacked the French lines, but 
experienced a sharp repulse. On the 8th of 
September the assault of June was repeated ; and 
though the British were again driven back from 
the Redan, the French succeeded in carrying the 
Malakhoff. The Russians, recognising’ the sig. 
nificance of the defeat, set Sebastopol and their 
remaining ships on fire, and retreated to the 
northern bank of the harbour After operations, 
which had lasted for nearly a year, the allies 
were masters of the south side of the city It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to prolong any further 
the narrative of operations which had little influ. 
ence on history. The story of the defence of 
Kars and of the bombardment of Sweaborg have 
an interest of theirown But they had no effect 
on the events which followed or on the peace 
which ensued. Soon after, the Vienna Confer- 
ence was dissolved, indeed, it became evident 
that the war was appronching its close. The 
cost and the sacrifices which it involved were 
making the French people weary of the struggle, 
and the accidental circumstances, which gave 
them in August and September the chief share 
in the glory, disposed them to make peace. The 
reasons which made the French, however, eager 
for peace, did not apply to the English. ‘They, 
on the contrary, were mortified at their failares. 
Their expectations had been raised by the valour 
of their army at Alma, at Balaklava, and at 
Inkerman. But, since the day of Inkerman, 
their own share in the contest had added no new 
ge of splendour to the English story. The 
English troops had taken no part in the battle of 
the Tchernaya; their assaulting columns had 
been driven back on the 18th of Junc; they had 
been repulsed in the final attack on the Redan; 
and the heroic conduct of their own countrymen 
at Kars bad not prevented the full of that for- 
tress. Men at home, anxious to account for the 
failure of their expectations, were beginning to 
say thut England is like the runner, never reall 
ripe for the struggle till he has gained his secon 
wind. They were reluctant that she should re- 
tire from the contest at the moment when, hav- 
ing repaired her defective administration add 
reinforced her shattered army, sheevas in a posi- 
tion to command a victory. Whatever wishes, 
however, individual Englishmen might entertain, 
responsible statesmen, as the autumn wore on, 
could not conceal trom themselves the necessity 
of finding some honourable means for fermloeting 
the war. In October the British Cabinet 
with dismay that the French Emperor hed de- 
cided on withdrawing 100,000 men from the Cri- 
men, About the same time the members of the 
Government learned with equal alarm that, 
were to be continued at all, the French pul 
were dorceaiting Seat France should secure 
advantage ip Poland, in Italy, uad go the left 
of the » In November French, 


took a much more extreme aud 
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knowledge of England. . . . It was impossfble 
any longer to depend om the co-operation of 
France, and . . . it was folly to contnue the 
struggle without her assistance. The protocol 
which Austria had drawn up, and to which 
France had assented, was, with some modifica- 
tions, adopted by Britain’ and presented, as un 
ultimatum, to Russia by Austria In the middle 
of January, 1856, the ultimatum was accepted 
by Russia; a Congress at which Clarendon, us 
foreign Minister, personally represented ‘his 
country, was assembled at Paris The plenipo 
tentiarivs, meeting on the 25th of February, at 
once agreed on w suspension of hostilities “Uni 
versully disposed towards peace, they found no 
difficulty in accommodating differences which 
had proved irreconcilable in the previous year, 
and on the 80th of March, 1856, peace was 
signed. The peace which was thus concluded 
mitted the right of the Porte to participate in 
the advantages of the public Jaw of Europe, 1 
pledged all the CoN eens parties, in the case of 
any fresh misunderstanding with the Turk, to 
resort to mediation before using force It re 
quired the Sultan to issue and to communicate 
tw the Powers a firman amehorating the condi 
tion of his Christian subjects, it declared that 
the communication of the firman gave the 
Powers no right, either collectively or sepn- 
rately, to rnterfere between the Sultan and lus 
subjects, it neutralised the Black Sea, opening its 
waters to the mercantile murine of every nation, 
but, with the exception of a few vessels of hght 
draught necessary for the service of the coast, 
closing them to every vessel of war, it forbade 
the establishment or maintenance of arsenals on 
the shores of the Euxine, it established the free 
navigation of the Danube, it set back the fron- 
tier of Russia from the Danube, it guaranteed 
the privileges and immunities of the Principali 
ties of Wallachia and Moldavia, it similarly 
guaranteed the privileges of Servia, though it 
gave the Sultan the right of garrison in that 
rovinee, and it undertook that Russia and 
‘urkey should restore the conquests which they 
had made in Asia (Kars, etc } one from another 
during the war, Such were the terms on which 
the war was terminated. Before the plenipoten- 
tiaries separated they were invited by Walewski, 
the Forcign Minister and first representative of 
France, to discuss the condition of Greece of the 
Roman States, and of the two Sicilies, to con- 
demn the licence to which a free press was lending 
itself in Belgium; and to concert measures for 
the mitigation of some of the worst evils of 
maritime war ”—(see DECLARATION OF Paris) 
—8 Walpole, Hist. of Eng. from 1815, ch. 24. 
Aveo mn: E. Hertslet, The Map of Hurope by 
ra 5 8, 2, doc's 263-272 
A. D. 1855.—Accession of Alexander II. 
A. D, 1859. — Improved treatment of the 
Jews. See Jews: A. D. 1727-1880 
A.D. 1859-1876, — Conquests in_ Central 
Asia.— Subjugation of Bokhara, Khiva and 
Khokand.— ‘The original cause of Russia's 
Sppearanoa in Central Asia or Turkestan may 
Be, considered either the turbulence of the 
beteg tribes, or the ambitious and clear! 
fietined policy of Peter the Great... Al- 
the ae the “Ozarina Anne received in 1784 
fr formal gurrender of all the Kirghiz hordes, 
was not until the present century had far 
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much as flatter iteelf that it had effectually co- 
erced them. . . . When the Kirghiz were sub- 
jugated Russia found no difficulty in reaching 
the lower course of the Jaxartes, on which [in 
1849) . . . she established her advanced post 
at la, or Fort No.1. With her ultimate 
task thus simplified, nothing but the Crimean 
War prevented Russia's immediate advance up 
the Jaxartes into Turkestan . . . The conquest 
of the Khanate of Turkestan began with the 
siege and capture of the forts Chulak Kurgan 
and Yani Kurgan in 1859; ita successful progress 
wus shown by the fall of the fortified towns of 
Turkestan and Auliata in 1864; and it was 
brought to a conclusion with the storming of 
Tashkent in 1865 The conquest of this Khanate, 
which had been umited early ia the century with 
that of Khokand, was thus speedily achieved, 
and this rapid and remarkable triumph is iden! 
ficd with the name of General Tchernaieff.”- 
YP © Boulger, Central Asian Queations, ch. 1.— 
“*Kbudaj ar Khan, the ruler of Khokand, a noted 
coward even in Central Asia, had soon lost his 
spirits, and implored Muzaffar-ed-din-Khao for 
assistance Bokhara, r put at that time the 
yey. stronghold of moral and material strength 
in Central Asia, was soon at hand with an army 
outnumbering the Russian adventurers ten or 
fifteen times, an army in name only, but con- 
sisting chiefly of a rabble, ill-armed, and devoid 
of any mihtary qualities ' By dint of preponder- 
ating numbers, the Bokbanots succeeded 80 far 
‘as to inflict a loss upon the daring Russian gen- 
eral at Irdjar, who, constrained to retreat open 
Tashkend, was at once deposed by his superiors 
in St Petersburg, and, instead of praises bein; 

bestowed upon him for the capture of Tashkend, 
he had to feel the weight of Russian ingratitude. 
His successor, General Romanovsky, played the 
part of a consolidator and a preparer, and as soon 
as this duty was fulfilled he hkewise was super- 
seded by General Kauffmann, a German from the 
Baltic Russian provinces, uniting the qualities of 
his predecessors in one person, and doing accord- 
ingly the work entrusted to him with pluck and 
luck in a comparatively short time. In 1868 the 
Yaxartes valley, together with Samarkand, the 
former capital of Timur, fell mto the hands of 
Russm, and General Kauffmann would have pro- 
ceeded to Bokbara, and even farther, if Mu: 
ed din Khan . . . had not voluntarily submitted 
and begged for peace. At the treaty of Serpul, 
the Emir was granted the free possession of the 
country which was left to him, beginning be- 
yond Kermineh, as faras Tchardjui in the south. 
Y. Of course the Emir had to pledge himself 
to be 8 true and fuithful ally of Russia. He had 
to pay the heavy war indemnity. . ; he had to 
place his sons under the tutorship of the Czar in 
order to be brought up at St. Petersburg... ; 
and ultimately he had to cede three points on his 
southern fronticr—namely, Djam, Kerki, and 
Tchardjui. . . . Scarcely five years had elapsed 
when Russia... cast her eyes beyond the 
Oxus upon the Khan of Khiva.. . . A plea for 
a ‘casus belli’ was soon unearthed... . The 
Russian preparations of war bad been ready for 
a long time, provisions were previously secured 
ou different points, and General Kauffmann, 
notoriously fond of ical pageantriea, 
marched through the most perilous route across 
bottomless from the banks of the Yaxartes 
to the Oxus [1878]... . Without fighting a 
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single battle, the whole country on the Lower 
Oxus was conquered. Russia again showed her- 
self magnanimous by replacing the young Khan 
upon the paternal ‘throne, after having taken 
away from him the whole country on the right 
bank of the Oxus, and imposed upon his neck 
the burden of a war indemnity which will weigh 
him down as Jong as he lives, and cripple even 
his successors, if any such are to come after him, 
Three more years’ passed, when Russia... 
again began to extend the limits of her posses- 
sions in the Yaxartes Valley towards the East. 
In July, 1876, one of the famous Russian em- 
bassies of a3 was casually (%) present at the 
Court of Khudayar Khan at Khokand, when 
suddenly a rebellion broke out, endangering not 
only the lives of the Russian embassy but also of 
the allied ruler. No wonder, therefore, that 
Russia had to take care of the friend in distress, 
‘An army was despatched to Khokand, the re- 
bellion was quelled, and, as a natural conse- 
uence, the whole Khanate incorporated into the 
jominions of the Czar, The Khokandians, 
especially one portion ‘of them called the 
Kiptchaks, did not surrender so easily as their 
brethren in Bokhara and Khiva. The struggle 
between the conquerer and the native people was 
a bloody and protracted one; and the butchery 
at Namangan, an engagement in which the after- 
wards famous General Skoheleff won his spurs, 
surpasses all the accounts hitherto given of 
Russian cruelty. Similar scenes occurred in 
Endidjan and other places, until the power of 
the Kiptchaks, noted for their bravery all over 
Centrul Asia, was broken, and ‘perce,’ a pendant 
to the famous tableau of Vereshtchagin, ‘Peace 
at Shipka,’ prevailed throughout the valleys of 
Ferghana, enabling the Russian eagle to spread 
his Wings undisturbedly over the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia, beginning from the Caspian Sea in the 
west to the Issyk Kul in the east, and froin Si- 
Deria to the Turkoman sands in the south,"— A. 
Vambéry, The Coming Struggle for India, ch. 2. 
ALSO IN von Hellwald, 7he Russians tn 
Central Asia, ch. 7-11.—J. Hutton, Central 
Asia, ch. 12 and 18, 
A. D. 1860-1880. — The rise, spread and 
character of Nihilism. See Nimuism. 
A. D. 1861.— Emancipation of serfs. See 
BLavery, MeptevaL anv Modern: Russtan 
@ERFDOM. 














A. D. 1864.—Organization of Public Instruc- 
tion. Bee Epucattox, Mopern: Ecrorean 
Counrriss.—Rvssra. . 

A. D. 1867.—Sale of Alaska to the United 
States. Bee Ataska: A. D. 1867. 

A. D. 1869-1881.—Advance in Central Asia 
from the Caspian.—Capture of Geok Tepe.— 
Subjugation of the Turkomans.—Occupation of 
Merv.— Down to 1869 the Russian advance into 
Central Asia was conducted from Orenburg and 
the various military posts of Western Bieri. 
Year by year the frontier was pushed to the 
southward, and the map of the Asiatic possessions 
of Russia required frequent revision. The long 
chain of the Altai Mountains passed into the con- 
trol of the Czar; the Aral Sea became a Russian 
Inke; and vast territories with a sparse population 
were brought under Russian rule. . . . Phe Turco. 
man country extends westward as far as the 
Caspian Sea. To put a stop to the organized 
thieving of the Turcomans, and note eepectsily 
‘to increase the extent of territory under 
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control, and open the land route to India, the 
Russians occupied the eastern shore of the Oas- 
pian in 1869. A military expedition was landed 
at Krasnovodsk, where it built a fort, and took 
permanent possession of the country in the name 
of the Czar. Points on the eastern cvast of the 
Caspian had been occupied during the time of 
Peter the Great, and again during the reign of 
Nicholas I., but the pea pariee of the region was 
only temporary. The force which established 
tect at Krascovodsk consisted of a few com- 
panies of infantry, two sotnins of Cossacks, and 
half a dozen pieces of artillery. ‘Three men who 
afterwards obtained considerable prominence in 
the affairs of Central Asin, and one of whom 
gained a world-wide reputation as n soldier, were 
attached to this expedition. The Jast was Sko- 
beleff, the hero of Plevna und the Russo-Turkish 
campaign of 1877-78. The others were Stolietoff 
and Grodekoff. . .. The Yomut Turcomans in 
the Cuspian region made no resistance; they are 
far less warlike than the Tekke Turcomans far- 
ther to the east, who afterwards became the 
defenders of Geok Tepe. . . . From 1869 to 1878 
there were numerous skirmishes und reconnoit- 
rings, during which the steppes were pretty well 
explored as faras Kizil-Arvat. Gencral Stolietoff 
was in command until 1872, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Markusoff, who pushed his 
explorations to the wells of Igdy, then bendiny 

to the southwest, he passed Ki Arvat on hi 

return to Krasnovodsk. There appeared to be 
no obstacle tou Russian advance into the heart 
of the country. But when General Lomakin 
was ordered ihere during the years between 
1878 and '79, he found tat beyond Kizil-Arvat 
were the Tel 
mined to make a d 























e Turcomans, who secme 
ided’ opposition to the 
Muscovite designs. . . . He advanced with 4,000 
men and reached Geok Tepe without resistance, 
but no sooner was he in front of it than the Tur- 
comans fell upon him. He was severely de- 
feated und made a hasty retreat to Krasnovodsk 
with the remnant of his army. General Terguk- 
asoff was next appointed to the command, but 
when he saw the difficulties confronting him_he 
resigned. He was succeeded by General Pet- 
tussovitch under the chief command of Skobeleff. 
Thus from Stolietoff to Skobeleff there were no 
fewer than seven generals who had tried to con- 

juer the Tekke Turcomaus. Skobeleff, seeing 
the vast difficulties of the situation, matured a 
skilful and scientific plan of operations, for which 
he obtained the imperial sanction. . . . Skobel- 
eff's first work [1880] was to secure a safe trans- 
port, establish a regular line of steamers across 
the Caspian, to build suitables docks, secure 
20,000 camels, and build a railway from Michael- 
ovek to Kizil-Arvat. Michselovek ix a email 








harbor than the latter place. Skobeleff's first 
Teconnoltring convinced him that Geok ‘Tepe 

taken by @ regular slege. 
sometimes called Goek Tepe (The 
is situated on the Akbal onsis, fa 
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They are reported to count about 100,000 kib- 
itkas, or tents; reckoning 5 persons to a kibitka, 
this would give them strength of half a 
million, Their great strength in numbers and 
their fighting abilities enabled them to choose 
their position and settle on the most fertile oases 
along the northern border of Persia for centu- 
ries. These oases have been renowned for their 
roductiveness, and in consequence of the abun- 
ce of food, the Tekkes were a powerful race 

of men, and were feared throughout all that part 
of Asia. .. The fortress of Geok Tepe at the 
time of the Russian advance consisted of walls 
of mud 12 or 15 feet high towards the north and 
wost, and 6 or 8 feet thick. In front of these 
walls was a ditch, 6 fect deep, supplied by a 
ranning stream, and behind the walls was a 
raised platform for the defenders The space be- 
tween the first and second interior wall was from 
50 to 60 feet wide, and occupied by the kibitkas 
of the Tekke Turcomans and their families 
The second wall was exactly like the outer one ” 
The Russian siege was opened at the beginning 
of the year 1881 “' The first parallel, within 800 
yards of the walls, was successfully cut by Jan- 
uary 4th From that date it was s regular siege, 
interrupted occasionally by sallies of the Tekkes 
within the fort or attacks by those outside In 
one of these fights General Petrussovitch was 
killed The hosieging army was about 10,000 
strong, while the ieged were from 30,000, to 
40 00 ‘Throughout the siege the Turco- 
mans made frequent sullies and there was almost 
continuous fighting. Sometimes the Turcomans 
drove the Russians from the outposts, and if 
they had been as well armed as their besiegers it 
is highly probable that Skobeleff would have 
fared no better than did Lomakin in his disas 
irous campaign The storming columns 
were ordered to be ready for work on January 
4th .. At 7 o'clock in the morning of the 
24th, Gaidaroff advanced to attack the first for- 
tification on the south front, supported by 36 
gos The wall had already been half crumbled 
iown by an explosion of powder and completely 
broken by the firing of a dynamite mine At 
11.20 the assault took place, and during the 
action the mine on the east front was exploded 
Tt was laid with 125 cwt of gunpowder, and in 
its explosion completely buricd hundreds of 
Tekkes. . . . About 130 P M. Gaidaroff carried 
the southwestern part of the walls, and a battle 
raged in the interior Half an hour later the 
Russians were in possession of Denghil-Tepe, the 
hill redoubt commanding the fortress of Geok 
Tepe. The Tekkes then seemed to be panic- 
stricken, and took to flight leaving their families 
‘and all their goods behind. . . . The ditches to 
Geok poe were filled with corpses, and there 
Were 4,000 dead in the interior of the fortress 
‘The loss of the enemy was cnormous In the 
pursuit the Russians are said to have cut down 
no less than 8,000 fugitives. The total loss of 
the Tekkes during tho siege, capture, and pur- 
suit was estimated at 40,000 . . . Skobeleff 
Bished on in pursuit as far as Askabad, the cap- 
tal of the akbal ‘Tekkes, 27 miles east of Geok 
Tepe, and from Askabsd he sent Kuropatkin 
ey 8 column half-way across 
i desert to Merv. Bkobeleff wanted to capture 





‘ery; but... he did not feel strong enough 
to'mdike the attempt. Ki recalled, 
te Aakabad, wih remained the toner post of 
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the Russians for severfl months, until circum- 
stances favored the advance upon Sarakhs and 
the Tejend, and the subsequent swoop upon 
Mery, With its bloodless capture [February, 
1884] The siege and capture of Geok zepe was 
the most important victory ever achieved by the 
Russians in Central Asia. It opencd the way for 
the Russian advance to the frontier of India, and 
carried the boundaries of the empire southward 
to those of Persia In the interest of humanity, 
it was of the greatest importance, as it broke up 
the system of man stealing and its attendant cru- 
elties, which the Turcomans had practised for 
centuries The people of Northern Persia no 
longer live in constant terror of Turcoman 
raids, the slave markets of Central Asia are 
closed, and doubtless forever.”—T, W. Knox, 
Decinve Battles nce Waterloo, ch, 22.— There 
is a vast tract of country in Central Asia that 
offers great possibilities for settlement. East- 
ern Afghan, and Western Turkestan, with an 
area of 1,500,000 square miles, have a popula- 
tion which certainly does not exceed 15,000,000, 
or ten to the square mile they peopled 
as the Baltic provinces of Russia are—no very 
extreme supposition — they would support 
90,000,000 it is conceivable that something like 
this may be realized at no very distant date, 
when railroads are carried across China, and 
when water—the great want of Turkestan —is 
provided for by a system of canahsation and 
artesian wells Meanwhile it is important to 
observe that whatever benefit is derived from an 
increase of population in these regions will 
mostly fall to China ‘That empire possesses the 
better two thirds of Turkestan, and can pour in 
the surplus of a population of 400,000,000. 
Russia can only contribute the surplus of a Pop- 
ulation of about 100,000,000, ety though the 
Russian is a fearless and good colonist, there are 
so many spaces in Russia in Europe to be filled 
up, 80 many growmg towns that need work- 
men, so many counter attractions in the gold 
bearing districts of Siberia, that the work of 
peopling the outlying dependencies of the em- 
pire is likely to be very gradual, Indeed it is 
reported that Russia is encouraging Chinese 
colonists to settle in the parts about Merv,”— 
CH Pearson, National Life and Character, pp. 
43-44 

Aso 1 Berg Sage ond Avault 
of Denglil-Tepé (Geok Tépé): Official Rep't.—C. 

farvin, The Rusmans at the Gates of Horat, ch. 
1-2 

A, D. 1877-1878.—Successful war with Tor 
key. ¢ and reduction of Plevna.—Threat- 
ening ance towards Comsantacpiey 
Treaty of San Stefano.—Congress and reaty 
of Berlin. Sec Tunes: A. D 1861-1877; 1877- 
1878; and 1878. 

A. D. 1878-1880.— Movements in anis- 
tan. See Arauanisran: A D. 1869-1 

A. D. 1879-1881.—Nihilist attempts against 
the life of the Czar Alexander I]._—His asaae- 
sination —In November, 1879, ‘‘the Czar paid 
his annual visit to the memorial church at Sevas- 
vps when a requiem was celebrated, and he 
left the Crimea on November 80, The follo’ 
prentsl , 8S ips pgirrie Pmt fol- 
lowe yy another curryin; gage, aD ex- 
plosion ok place onder the bag é train from 
P ming of Gyuamitta below the tolla: which do: 
stroyed one carriage, and threw seven more off 
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the line. He was informed ef the cause of the 
noise he had sae heard, as he stepped on to the 
latform at Moscow, and it proved to be another 
ihilist outrage [see NurrLisw), designed chiefly 
by dn ex-Jew, who escaped to France, and by 
Sophia Perovsky, wo wus afterwards concerucd 
in the Emperor's death A_ similar mine, of 
which the wire was accidentally cut by a passing 
cart before the trun arnved, had been laid fur- 
ther south at Alexundrovsk; and another nearer 
tu Odessa was discovered in time by the officials, 
who reversed the usual position of the Imperial 
trains, thereby probably saving the Czar's life 
He telegraphed the same nigh to the Empress 
at Cannes thut he had arrived safely at Moscow, 
but did not mention his escape, which she 
Yearned from the newspapers, and’ from her at- 
tendants In her weak, nervous state, it is not 
surprising that the effect was most injurious 
~ Another plot was discovered to blow up 
the landing stage at Odessa when the Emperor 
embarked for Yalta on his way from Warsaw in 
September, but the arrest of the conspirators 
frustrated a scheme by which hundreds as well 
as the sovereign might have perished... The 
Revolutionary Committee put forth a circular 
acknowledying ther part in the eaplosion, and 
calling on the people to aid them against the 
Czar, . . . A formal sentence of death was for- 
warded to him at Livadia by the Revolutionuy 
Committec in the autumn of 1879; and Decembcr 
1 was evidently selected for the Moscow attempt, 
being the anniversary of the death of Alexander 
1; therefore a fatal day for monarchs in the 
eyes of the Nihilists. ‘the Empress continued 
very ill, and her desire to return to Russia in- 
creased. At last it was decided to gratify her, 
‘as her case was pronounced hopeless... The 
Emperor joined her in the train three stations 
before she arrived at St Petersburg, and drove 
alone with her in the closed carriage, in which 
she was removed from the station to the Winter 
Palace. Only a fortnight later [February 17, 
1880], a diabolical attempt was made to destroy 
the whole Imperial family, The hours when 
they assembled in the diaing room were well 
known. . . . The Empress was confined to her 
room, only kept alive by an artficial atmosphere 
being preserved fn her apartment, which was 
next to the dining-room Her only surviving 
brother, Prince Alexander of Hesse-Durmstadt, 
had arrived the same evening on a visit, and his 
letter to his wife on the occasion describes the 
result of the plot ‘We were proceeding 
through large corridor to His Majesty's rooms, 
when suddenly a fearful thundering was heard. 
The flooring wus ruised as if pret earthquuke, 
the gas lamps were extinguished, and we were 
Jeft In totul darkness. At the same time a horri- 
Die dust and the smell of guopowder or dyna- 
mite filled the corridor. Some one shouted to us 
that the chandelier had fallen down in the sa- 
Joon where the table was laid for the dinner of 
the Ineerial fansily. I hastened thither with the 
Czarovitz and the Grand-Duke Vladimir, while 
Count Adlerberg, in doubt as to what might 
happen next, held back the Emperor. 'e 
found all the windows broken, and the walls in 
ruins. A mine had exploded under the room. 
‘The dinner was delayed for half an bour by my 
arrival, and it was owing to this that the Impe- 
rial family had not ae assembled in the dining- 
ball.’ One of the Princes remarked that’ {t was 
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a explosion; but the Emperor, who fully re- 
taiped his composure, said, 'O no, I know what 
it is,’ and it was subsequently stated that for 
several weeks past he hed found a sealed black: 
bordered letter on his table every tings 3 
sways containing the same threat, that he 
should not survive the 2nd of March, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his accession. His first care 
was to see that his daughter was safe, and he 
then asked her to go to the Empress, and prevent 
her from being alarmed, while he personally 
inspected the scene of the catastrophe. General 
Todleben was of opinion that 144 Ibs of dyna- 
mite must have been used; and one of the cooks 
—a foreigner —and another official disappeared; 
but none of those concerned in the plot was 
arrested at that time, Subsequent information 
showed that the explosion was intended for the 
2nd of March, but hastened on account of the 
arrest of some one acquainted with the plot. It 
was caused by machinery pliced in the tiue, and 
set for 6 P. It killed and wounded two ser- 
vants and thirty three brave sokhers of the Fin- 
nish Guard, who were assembled in the ball 
under the dining room and above the flue where 
the dynamite was laid The Russian and 
foreign newspapers teemed with advice to the 
Emperor to grant a constitution, or abdicate in 
order to save his hfe, and it is reported that in 
a Council of his Ministers and rclations he 
offered to hand over the sceptre at once to his 
eldest son, if they agreed that it would be best 
for their own safety, and for Russia; but that 
he was carnestly requested to continue in power. 
However this might be, he took an eatraordi- 
nary and decisive step.’ He appointed an Ar- 
menian, General Mclikof, a man of 66 years of 
age, distinguished in the war with Turkey, and 
subsequently as Governor of Charkof, to be the 
temporary dictator of the Empire, with almost 
absolute powers, and over the six Governors- 
Geueral who in 1879 were established tbhrough- 
out Russia. The Commission was for six 
months ... The explosion in the Winter 
Pulace caused the greatest panic in St Peters- 
burg, and people would no longer take tickets 
for the opera, till they ascertained that the Em- 
peror was not likely to be there. . . . The sad 
condition of the Empress, who lingered, hurdly 
conscious, between life and death, the inceasant 
Nibitist circulura which day after day were 
found among his clothes, or on his writing 
table, with the real attempts made to poison him 
in letters and other ways, and of ins to 
penetrate into the Pulace under the guise of 
sweeps, petitioners, fire-lighters, and guards, the 
danger to which his nearest peslvns were ex- 
posed, and the precautions which he looked upon 
88 a humiliation that were tuken to ensure his 
safety, added to the cares of Empire, must have 
rendered his ee Emperor's} existence hardly 
tolerable. It is not surprising that at last he 
desired to be left to take his chance. ... He 
was again seen driving in the streets in an 

droschky, with only his coachman and one Vos- 





sack... . In May the Court usually repaired 
to Gateschina for the summer Trateaueres of the 
troops. . ‘he Empress, having ‘somewhat 


Fallied, desired to gong usual to” Gateschion 
morning of June 8 she 


.. » But early in 
ES 


cong quietly away in her 
since ascertained that the Nihilists’ 
planned to blow up the bridge over which the 
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funeral ion must pass, 90 as to destroy 
all the mourners, including the foreign princes, 
the Imperial hearse, and the numerous guards 
and attendants, but a tremendous storm of ruin 
and wind on the previous night and moroing, 
which raised the Neva to a level with its banks, 
‘and threatened to postpone the ceremony, pre- 
vented the lust measures being taken to secure 
the success of the plot... . On March 2, the 
Emperor, as usual, attended the Requiem Mass 
for his father, and the service to celebrate his 
own accession to the throne. During the last 
week of lis life, he lived in compurative retire- 
ment, as it was Lent, and he was preparing for 
the Holy Communion, which he received with 
his sons on the morning of Saturday, March 12. 
At 12 thut day, Mclikof came to tell him of the 
capture of one of the Nihilists concerned in the 
explosion in the Winter Palace. This man re- 
fused ta answer any questions, except that his 
capture would not prevent the Emperor's certain 
assassination, and that his Majesty would never 
sve another Easter. Both Melikof und the Czar- 
ovitz begged the Emperor in vain not to attend 
the parade the next day. .. . After the Purude 
[Sunday, March 13, 1881] the Emperor drove 
with his brother Michuef to the Michael Palace, 
the nbode of their cousin, the widowed Grand- 
Duchess Catherine; and, leaving his brother 
there, he sct off about two o'clock by the short- 
est way to the Winter Palnce, along the side of 
the Cutherine Cunal, There, in the part where 
the road rans between the Summer Garden aud 
the Canal, a bombshell was hurled under the Im- 
perial curringe, and exploded in a shower of 
snow, throwing down two of the horses of the 
escort, tearing off the back of the carriage, and 
breaking the ghiss, upsetting two lamp-posts, 
anil wounding one of the Cossacks, and a bak- 
er's boy who wus passing with a basket on his 
bead. “As soon as he saw the two victims ly- 
ing on the pavement, the Emperor called to the 
coachman to stop, but the last only drove on 
faster, having received private orders from the 
Emperor's family to waive all ceremony, and to 
prevent his muster from going into dangerous 
situations, or among crowds. However, the 
Emperor pulled the cord round the coachman's 
arm till be stopped; and then, in spite of the 
man’s request to let himself be driven straight 
home, ft aut to speak to the sufferers, and to 
give orders for their prompt removal to the hos- 

ital, as the thermometer was below zero. A 

‘he Emperor gave hia directions, und seeing the 
man who had thrown the bomb in the grasp of 
two soldiers, though still struggling to point a 
revolver at his sovereign, he asked his name, on 
which the aid-de camp replied: ‘He calls him- 
self Grinznof, and says he isa workman.’ The 
Emperor made one or two more remarks, and 
then tured to go back to his carriage. It 
Was obeervel he was dendly pule, and walked 
yery slowly; und as splashes of blood were 
found in carriage, it was afterwards sup- 
Posed that he had already received slight 
wounda, Several men had Been placed at dif- 
ferent pothts of the road with explosive bombs, 
and hearing the first explosion, two of these 
hurried up to eee the effect. Ono of them flung 
& bomb at the Emperor's fect when he hail gone 
hie paces towards his carriage, and it exploded, 
owing off one leg, and Shattering: the other to 

e too of the ‘besides iv wokoding 
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the asveatin sine who fell wiih 5 shriek to 
the ground, and injuring twenty foot passen- 
gers. The other accomplice, according to his 
own evidence, put down hié bomb, and ‘instinc- 
tively ran forward to help the Emperor, who 
did not utter ‘sound, though bis lips mpved as 
ifin prayer. He was supporting himself with 
his back against a buttress by grasping the rails 
on the canal. Bis helmgt was Blown off, his 
clothes torn to rags, and his orders scattered 
about on the snow, while the windows of houses 
150 yards distant were broken by the explosion, 
which raised a column of smoke and snow, and 
was heard even at the Anitchkof Palace. . 
Besides his shattered limbs, the Emperor had 
frightful gash in the abdomen, his left eye- 
was burnt, and his sight gone, his right 
was crushed, aud the rings broken... . 
Emperor expired from loss of blood at five-and- 
twenty minutes to four. . . . More than twenty 
persons were killed and injured by the two 
bombs "—©, Joyneville, Life of Alexander IT, 
1 


Atso in: Annual Register, 1879-1881. 

A. D. 1881.—Accession of Alexander III. 

A.D. 1881-1894.—Character and reign of 
Alexander I1].—Persecution of Jews and un- 
orthodox Christians.— Hostility to western 
civilization.—‘’ According to an apparently au- 
thentic report in the Cracow paper ‘Czas,’ con- 
firmed by later publications, the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. had signed the very morning of the 
day on which he was murdered a Ukase ad- 
dressed to the Senate, by which a committee was 
io be appointed for realising Count Loris Meli- 
kow’s project of a general representative assem- 
bly composed of delegates from the provincial 
assemblies. On March 20th Alexander IIL con- 
voked a grand council of the principal dignita- 
ries, asking their opinion on Loris Melikow's 
proposal. A lively discussion took place, of 
which the ‘Czas’ gives a detailed account. . . . 
The Emperor, thanking the members, said that 
the majority had declared for the convening of 
an assembly clected by the nation for discussi 
the affairs of the State, adding, ‘I share 
opinion of the majority, and wish that the reform, 
Ukase shall be published as under the patronage © 
of my father, to whom the initiative of this re- 
formate ae ae Ukase, bowever, was not 
publ . Podobenoszew and Ignatiew having 
succeeded in discrediting it in the pialiy. the 
Czar, asserting that it would only create excite- 
ment and increase the existing fermentation. On 
May 18th @ manifesto appeared, in which the 
Czar declared his will ‘to keep firmly the reins 
in obedience to the voice of God, and, in the be- 
lief in the force and truth of autocratic power, 
to fortify that power and to guard it against all 
encroachments.” A few days later Count Igna- 
tiew, the head of the Slavophil party, wus ap- 
pointed Minister of the Interior, and by-and-by 
the other more liberal Ministers of Alexander nd 
disappeared. By far the most important per- 
sonage under the present government is Podo- 
benoszew, High Procurator of the Holy 8 
an offive equivalent to & Minister of Public 
ship for the State Church. Laborious avd of 
unblemished integrity, this man is a funatic by 
conviction, Under Alexander LL, who was too 
much of a European to like him, he had but a 
fring Mice but under his pupil, the 
present peror, he has become all-powerful, 
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the more so because his erthoneky wears the na- 
tional garb, and he insists that the break-down 
of the Nicolas I. system was only caused through 
g with Ministers of German origin, He 
seconded by Count Tolstoi, the Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs (who replaced the more liberal 
Saburow), to whom belong the questions con 
cerning the foreign, i c, non-orthodox, confes- 
sions. These two, supported by the Minister of 
Justice, ManasseYp, have enacted persecutions 
against Catholics, Uniates, Protestants, and 
Jews {sce Jnws 19TH CENTURY], Which seem 
incredible in our age, but which are well attested 
Thousands of persons who have committed no 
wrong other thin that of being faithful to their 
inherited creed have been driven from their 
homes, and exiled to Siberia, or to distant regions 
without any means of livehhood As regards 
Catholics, these measures are principally directed 
against the clergy; but the Uniates, i e., the 
Catholics who have the Slav liturgy, are unspar 
ingly deported if they refuse to have their chil- 
dren baptised by an orthodox Pope, and this is 
done with men, women, and children, peasants 
and meichants | Twenty thousand Tnintes alone 
have been removed from the western provinces 
to Bzaratow Those who remain at home have 
Cossacks quartered upon them, and all sorts of 
‘compulsary means are used to stamp out thissect 
. . . It is pretty certain thet Alexander II is 
nt of the atrocities committed in his name, 
for he4s not a man to sanction deliberate injus 
tice or to tolerate persons of manifest impurity 
in important offices Though the Car tasists 
upon having personally honest Ministers, mere 
honesty is not sufficient for governing a great 
empire. Truth does not penetrate to the ear of 
the autocrat; the Russian Press does not reflect 
public opinion with its currents, but is simply 
RUSSIA, Great, Little, White, and Black. 
—“' Little Russia consists of the governments of 
Podolia, Volhynia, Kief, Tchernigof, Poltava, 
and Kharkuf — . . To protect Poland from Tar- 
tar raids, the Polish king entrusted to the keep 
ing of the Cossacks the whole south-east frontier 
of Poland, the former Grand Duchy of Kief, 
which acquired the name of Ukraine, ‘ border 
Iand,’ and"slso of Little Russia, in contradistinc 
tion to’ the Grand Duchy of Moscow or Great 
Le see Cossacks] .. . The provinces of 
Mogfifict, Minsk, and Vitebsk are popularly 
known by the name of White Russia. .. The 
peeoel, industrious, good tempered White 
jans sre deacendants of the old Slav race of 
the Kreyitchi. . . . The name of ‘the land of 
the Krevitehi,’ by which White Russia was called 
fn the 11th century, died out on the rise of the 
Principalities of Polotak, Misteslavsk, and Minsk, 





which belonged first to Kief, next to Lithuania, 
and later still to Poland.”—H. M. Chester, Rua- 
sia, Past and Present, pp. 225, 228, 270-271.— 


“The epithet of “White. applied also to the 
‘Muscovite Russians in the sense of ‘free,’ at the 
time when they were rescued from the Tatar 
ye , has been the special designation of the 

siana of the Upper Dnieper only since the 
end of the 14thcentury. At first applied by the 
Poles to all the Lithuanian possessions torn from 


the Muscovites, it was afterwards used ina more 
icted sense. 


RUTENNU. 


reigning coterle, which 
PI papers op) to it, while 
the forees Press is only allowed toenter mutila- 
ted by the censorship, Some people have, in- 
deed, the privilege to read foreign wate their 
original shape, but the Autocrat of All the Rus- 
sias does not belong to them. . . . The Emperor 
is peaceful and will not hear of war: he has, in 
fact, submitted to many humiliations arising 
from Russia's conduct towards Bulgaria. . . . 
With all this, however, he is earrousied by Pan- 
slavists and allows them to carry on an under- 
Fone warfare aguinst the Balkan States... . 
fe is strongly opposed to all Western ideas of 
civilisation, very irritable, and unflinching in his 
rsonal dislikes, as he has shown in the case of 
rince Alexander of Battenberg, and, with his 
narrow views, he is unable to calculate the bear- 
ing of his words and actions, which often amount 
to direct provocation against his neighbours If, 
nevertheless, tolerable relations with England, 
Austria, and Germany have been maintained, this 
is for the most part the merit of M_ de Giers, the 
Foreign Secretary, an unpretending, cautious, 
and personally reliable ian of business, whose 
influence with the Czar lies in the cleverness 
with which he appears not to exercise any "— 
Prot “Gelfchen, vasa under Alezandor’ LIL 
(New Remew, Sept , 1891) 
Axso mx. H von Samson Himmelstierna, Rus 
na under Alerander IIT 
A.D. 1 Death of Alexander 1II.—Ac- 
cession of Nicholas I1.—The Czar Alexander 
IIL died on the Ist of November 1804, at Liva- 
dia, und the accession of his eldest’ son, who 
ascends the throne as Nicholas IT, was offloally 
proclaimed at St Petersburg on the following 
day Tho new autocrat was born in 1868 He 
is to wed the Princess Alix of Hesse Darmstadt. 
pression altogether, since when st has lost all its 
political significance, while preserving its ethni- 
cal value .. The term ‘ White’ {s generally 
supposed to refer to the colour of their dresa in 
contradistinction to the ‘Black Russians,’ be- 
tween the Pripet and Niemen, who form the 
ethnical transition from the Little to the White 
Russians . . . The terms Little Russia (Malo- 
Russia, Lesser Russia), Ukrania, Ruthenia, have 
never had any definite limits, constantly shifting 
with the vicissitudes of history, and even with the 
administrative divisions. , . . The name itself of 
Little Russia appears for the first time in ‘the By. 
zantine chronicles of the 18th century in ° 
tion with Galicia and Volbynia, after which it 
was extended to the Middle Dnieper, or Soya. . 
Tn the same way Ukrania —thates ‘Frontiet'— 
was first applied to Podolia to distinguish ft, from 
Galicia, afterwards to the southern Bro ces 
of the Lithyanian state, between the Bug“and 
Reclus, The Harth and ite Inhabi- 
tants: Burov, od va 282-200. 
RUSSIAN AMERICA. Sco AuasKA. 
RUSTCHUK, Battle of (1594). See Barman 
AnD DanusiaN Statgs: 14-18Tx Canrunms 
(ROUMANIA, BTC.). 
RUTENI, The.—The Ruten! were » Gallic 
Roman Gallia Pro- 


tribe, who bordered on the 
ag the Olaesict of, Zemee? 
fore 


vincia, . . . occu 
called. RRonergue’” the Revolution. —G 
is Roman ot, 


the iking-tube of the 
has suppressed all 














Testri 5 therine IL gave the name of 
‘White Russia to the nt provinces of Vitebak 
and Mogbilov, and Olad abolished the cx- 
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RUTLI, OR GRUTL 
Bee Swimzimtann: ‘Tae ‘Tuner Forest Oan- 


*°RUTULIANS, The. See Latium. 

RUTUPIA.—The principal Kentish seaport 
of Roman Britain; now Richborough. It was 
eelebrated for its coynere 1: Wright, Celt, Ro- 
‘man and Sazon, ch. 

ALso IN: C. ‘Houck Smith, Antig. 
ough,—Sec ENGLAND: A. D. 449-473. 
UWARD OF BRABANT. 

was one of 
anomalous 


I, The Meadow of. 


of Richbor- 


“This office 
reat historical dignity, but somewhat 
fe'ite functions. .”. . A Ruward was 





SAARBRUCK, OR SAARBRUCKEN: 
United to France (1680). See France: A. D. 
1678-1681. 

SAARBRUCK, OR SAARBRUCKEN, 
Battle of, See France: A. D. 1870 (Juny— 
Aveust). 

SABEANS, The. See ARABIA: ANCIENT 
BUCCESSION AND FUSION OF RACES. 

SABANA DE LA CRUZ, Battle of (1859). 
Bee VENEZUELA: A. D. 1829-1886. 

SABBATHAISTS.—A Jewish sect, belie 
ers in the Messianic pretensions of one Sabbathai 
Bevi, of Smyrna, who made an extraordinary 
commotion in the Jewish world about the middle 
of the 17th century, and who ually embraced 
Mabometanism.. H, Milman, Hist. of the Jews, 
bk, 28. 

SABELLIANS, The. 
Tray: ANCIENT. 

SABELLIANS, The sect of the. See 
Nofrrans. 

SABINE CROSS ROADS, OR MANS- 
FIELD, Battle of. See Unrrep States oF 
Am.: A. D. 1864 (Marcu—May: Loutstana), 

SABINE WARS, The.—The Roman histo- 
rians— Dionysius, Plutarch, Livy, and others — 
gave credit to truditions of a long and dan, 
war, or series of wars, with the Sabiues, follow. 

fog ‘the expulsion of ‘the Tarquins from Rome 
and the founding of the Republic. But modern 
skeptical criticism has left little ground for any 

wrt of the story of these wars. It seems to have 
en derived from the chronicles of an ancient 
family, the Valerian family, and, as a recent 
writer has said, it is suspici fous that “a Valerius 
never holds & magistracy but there is a Sabine 
war,” Thne conjectures that some annalist of 
the Valerian family used the term Subine in re- 
lating the wars of the Romans with the Latins, 
and.with the Tarquins, struggling to regain their 
throne, and that this gave a start to the 
whole fictitious nee of ane wars.— W. 
Thne, Hiat, of Rome, bk. 1, oh. 

SABINE WOMEN, The Rape of the. See 
Rome: B, C. 758-510. 
¥ SABINGS. OR SABELLIANS, The.— 
“The greatest of the Italian nations was the 
Sabellian. Under this name we include the 
Eeblses, who are said by tradition to have been 

of the whole race, the Samnites, 








See Saurxes; also, 


Vestiatans, arene Marrucla: 
toa, Fligalns, "and “Frntnian, This ace 
feema to have been natu: ven to a pastoral 
Me, ty therefore Seed dt Siig settlements tn 

aay alee Ty ou! »- Pushin; 
‘this central pao 


SACHEM. 


not exactly dictator, although his authority was 
universal. He was not exactly ly protector, nor 
governor, nor stadholder. 

were commonly conferred on nes ttatural heir to 
beg tovereigaty — therefore more oft than those 


etm oralay: stadholders.”— J, money The 
RYESHOUSE PLOT, rae Bee ‘ENoLan: 
A.D. 1681-1688. 
RYOTS OF BENGAL, The. See Invi: 
A. _D. 1785-1793. 


RYSWICK, aa Prong of, See France: 
A. D. 1695-1696; and 1697. 
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trated downwards towards the Gulf of Tarentum ; 
and as their population became too dense to find 
support in their native hills, bands of warrior 
ouths issued forth to settle in the richer plains 
low. Thus they mingled with the Opican and 
Pelasgian races of the south, and formed new 
tribes known by the names of Apulians, Lucan- 
ians,andCampanians. These more recent tribes, 
in turn, threatened the Greek colonies om the 
coast. . It is certain that the nation we call 
Roman was more than half Sabellian, Tradi- 
tional history attributes the conquest of 
Rome to a Sabine tribe. Some of her kings were 
Sabine; the name borne by her citizens was 
Sabine; her religion was Sabine; most aher in- 
stitutions in war and peace were Sabine; and 
therefore it may be concluded that the language 
of the Roman people differed from that 
Latium Proper by its Sabine elements, aaien 
this difference died out again ag,the Latin com- 
munities were gradually absorbed into the terri- 
tory of Rome."—H. G. Liddell, Hist. of Rome, 
Sued. oe, 2.—Bee, also, Ira.y,-ANCIERT; and 
ATIUM, 

















SABINIAN, Pope, A. D. 604-806. » 

PP SABRINA. The ancient name of the Severn 
iver. 

SAC AND SOC.—A term used in i 
lish and Norman times to signify grants o! i 
diction to individual land-owners. The manor- 
ial court-leets were the products — grants, 

— AW. Biabbe Gon Got. Hitt, of Eng. 2% & 7, eect, 78. 
—See, also, 

SAC, OR SAUK, INDIANS, Bee 
AMERICAN ABOXIGINES: ALGONQUIAN Faur.y, 
and Sacs, Foxxs, ETC. 4 

SAC&, The.—‘‘ The Sace were gph 
of the ‘Hyreanians, the Parthians, and 
trians in the steppes of the Oxus. aon 
tells us that the Sace were a nation, of the tribe 
of the Scyths, and that their, proper, name was 
Amyrgiaine; the Persians called.all the Sey hiane 

'—M. Duncker, List. of ah Antasty, Ok. 8, 
rey 2( (v. 5).—See, also, ScyruTans. 

SACERDOTES. — These were ‘the 
priests of the ancient Romans, who 
the ‘sacra publica’ or religious rites f 

ple, at public expense.—E. Guhl € 
KCouer! Life up the Greeks and Romans, sect. 1 

SACHEM.— SAGAMORE. — re oe cord 

of the Lenape {or Delaware Indi tale saben. 


America] reco; rine’ « chiefrela. sales, 
alina sword found in 


lects, with ht warations(C rogia: 
Cree, ‘okimaw, ’, aa mn), aad 
from = root * ve b= 
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SACHEM. 


space, and, by a transfer frequent in all lan- 
guages, ‘above in power... . It appears from 
, Morgan's inquiries, that at present and of 
later years, ‘the office of sachem is heredi- 
tary in the gens, but elective among its mem- 
bers.’ Loskiel, however, writihg on the ex- 
cellent authority of Zeisberger, states explicit- 
ly that the chief of each totem was selected and 
inaugurated by those of the remaining two. By 
common and ancient consent, the chief selected 
from the Turtle totem was head chief of the 
whole Lenape nation. The chieftains were the 
“peace chiefs’ They could neither go to war 
themselves, nor send nor receive the war belt — 
the ominous string of dark wampum, which in- 
dicated that the tempest of strife was to be let 
loose. — . War was declared by the people at 
the instigation of the ‘war captains,’ valorous 
braves of any birth or family who had distin- 
uished themselves by personal prowess "—D. @. 
Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends, ch 3.— 
“At the institution of the League [of the Iro- 
quois] fifty permanent sachemships were created, 
with appropriate names, and in the sachems who 
held these titles were vested the supreme powers 
of the confederacy... . The sachems them- 
selves were equal in rank and authority, and in- 
stead of holding separate territorial jurisdictions, 
their powers were joint, and coeatensive with 
the Leng As a safeguard against contention 
and fraud, each aachem was ‘raised up’ and in- 
vested with his title by a council of all the 
sachems, with suitable forms and ceremonies 
...+ The sachemships were distributed un- 
equally between the five nations, but without 
thereby giving to either a preponderance of 
Political Leena Nine of them were assigned to 
the Mohawk Bation, nine to the Oneida, four- 
to the, Qnondaga, ten to the Cayuga and 
elght to fti ‘The sachems united formed 
the Counclt ef the League, the ruling body, in 
which resided the executive, legislative and 
‘fudiciat authority."—L H. Morgan, The League 
( Boed Froquoia, bk. 1, ch 38 —"* The New-England 
indigns had functionaries; . . . the higher class 
known se*ea#hems, the subordinate, or those of 
inferior note er smaller jurisdiction, as sagamores, 
.. 2°'Thjs is the distinction commonly made 
(Hutchigéon, Muss, [. 410). But Williamson 
(Maine, d, 494) reverses it; Dudley (Letter to the 
Countess of Lincoln) says, ‘Sagamore, so are the 
kings with us called, as they are sachems south- 
wi ‘eat ig.4n Plymouth); and Gookin (Mass. 
., 1. 154) speaks of the two titles of 
office as equivalent. "—J. @. Palfrey, Lust. of New 
Bng., v. 1ych. 1, and foot-note. 
FECHEVERELL, Henry: Impeachment 
of. LAND A. re 





CHSENSRIEGEL. bee 
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SACKE HARBOR. See Unitep 


cA’ of Am.; A. D, 1812 (SaPpt.—Nov.). 
INGEN: Capture by Duke Bern- 
har (1637). Germany: A. D, 1684-1639, 
CRAMENTARIANS. Sec Swrrzer- 

3s A. D. 1528-1581. 
SACRED BAND OF CARTHAGE, See 
AGRED!- RAND OF THEBES. 

‘Tuenes, Guazce sB. . i 
THE CHART- 


SACRED MQNTH 0 
IGTS The. te Enotasnt ALD. tamemes 





SADDUCEES. 


SACRED MOUNT AT ROME, The, Seo 
Rome: B. C. 4! 

SACRED PROMONTORY, The.— Tho 
southwestern extremity of Spain—Cape Bt. 
Vincent — was anciently called the Sacred Prom- 
ontory, and supposed by ery feogruphera to be 
the extreme western point of the known world. 
—E H. Bunbury, Hist, of Ancient Geog., ch, 28, 
pt. 1(2, 2). 

SACRED ROADS IN GREECE.—“ After 
the chariot races came into vogue {at the sacred 
festivals and games) these equally necessitated 
good carriuge roads, which it was not casy to 
make in a rocky locality like Delphi Thus 
arose the sacred roads, along which the gods 
themselves were said to have first pussed, as 
Apollo ouce came through puthless tracks to 
Delphi. . . . Hence the art of road-inaking and 
of building bridges, which deprived the wild 
mountain streams of their dangers, took its first 
origin from the national sanctuaries, eapecially 
from those of Apollo. While the foot paths led 
across the mountain ridges, the carriage roads 
followed the ravines which the water had 
formed. The rocky surface was leveled, and 
ruts hollowed out ‘which, carefully smoothed, 
served as trucks in which the whevls rolled on 
without obstruction This style of roads made 
it necessary, in order to a more extended in- 
tercourse, to establish an equal gauge, since 
otherwise the festive us well as the racing 
chariots would have been prevented from visit- 
ing the various sanctuaries. And since as a 
matter of fact, us far as the influence of Delphi 
extended in the Peloponnesus and in central 
Greece, the same gauge of 5 it 4 in demonstra- 
bly prevailed, not merely the extension, but also 
the equulization, of the net-work of Greek roads 
took its origin from Duphi"—E Curtius, Hiat, 
of Greece, Uk. 2, ch 4 








SACRED TRUCE, The. See Onymprce 
Gamis 
+ 
SACRED WAR, The First. Sec ATHENS: 


B.C. 610-586, and Devrar 

The Second.— The Phocians, B. C. 449, 
counting on the support of Athens, whose allies 
they were, undertook to acquire Foacien of 
the sacred and wealthy city of Delphi. The 
Spartans sent an army to the defense of the sanc- 
tuary and expelled them; whereupon the Athen- 
fans sent another and restored them.—G. Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 45. 

The Ten Years. See Gruxce: B. 0, 857- 


ae * 

SACRED WAY AT ATHENS. ~ The 
road which led from the great gate o# Athens 
called Dipylum straight to Eleusia, along which 
the festive processions moved, was called tho 
Sacred Way.—W. M. Leake, Topography of 
Athens, sect, 2, 

SACRED WAY AT ROME, The. See 


Via Sacha. 

SACRIPORTUS, Battle of (B. C. 83). See 
Rome: B. C. 88-78. 

SADDUCEES, The.—"' There ts « tradition 
that the name of Sadduceo was derived from 
Zadok, a sepia of Antigonus of Socko, But 
the not eariter than the seventh can 
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SADDUCEES 


jectured that the name, as belonging to the whole 
priestly class, is derived from the famous high 
riest of the time of Solomon. But of this there 
no trace in history or tradition. It is more 
probable that, as the Pharisees derived their 
name from the virtue of Isolation (pharishah) 
from the Gentile world on which they most 
\prided themselves, so the Sndducees derived 
heirs from their own special virtue of Rightcous- 
ness (zadiknh), that is, the fulfillment of the 
Law, with which, as its guardians and represen- 
tatives of the law, they were specially concerned. 
‘The Sadducees— whatever be the derivation of 
the word — were less of a sect than a class,"— 
Dean Stanley, Lect’s on the Ifist. of the Jewish 
Church, lect. 49.—‘* At the time when we first 
meet with them [the Sadducces] in history, that is 
tosay, under Jonathan the Asmonean (B.C. 150~ 
144—sce Jews: B.C. 166-40], they were, though 
in a modified form, the heirs aud successors of 
the Hellenists [see Jews: B. C. 832-167]... . 
Hellenism was conquered under the Asmoneans, 
and beaten out of the field, and a new gush of 
Jewish patriotism and zeal for the law lad taken 
its place. The Sadducces, who from the first 
appear as a school suited for the times, including 
the rich and educated statesmen, adopted the 
prevailing tone among the people. They took 
part in th ees und sacrifices of the temple, 
practised n, observed the Sabbath, and 
80 professed to be real Jews and followers of the 
Jaw, but the law rightly understood, and re- 
stored to its simple text and literal sense. They 
repudiuted, they said, the authcrity of the new 
teachers of the law (now the Pharisees), and of 
the body of tradition with which they had en- 
circled the law. In this tradition they of course 
included all that was burdensome to themselves, 
. The peculiar doctrines of the Sadducees 
obviously arose from the workings of the Epi- 
eurean philosophy, which had found special uc- 
ceptance in Syria, They admitted indeed the 
creation, as it seems, but denied all continuous 
operation of God in the world. . The Saddu- 
cees proved they were real followers of Epi- 
curus, by denying the life of the son! after death, 
The soul, they said,“passes away with the body, 
« The miss of the people stood aloof from 
the ‘Sadducees, whom they regarded with mis- 
trust and aversion."—J. J. I. Dollinger, The 
Gentile and the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of 
Christ, v. 2, pp. 802-808, 
‘Avso iw: BY Schtrer, Hist af thes penis People 
tn the Time of Christ, sect. 26 (div. 2, v. 
SADOWA, OR kBntconAr2, Battle 
of “Bec Germany: A. D. 1866, 
SAFFARY DYNASTY, The. See Sam- 
ANTOMR, 


SAGAMORE. See Sacnen. 
SAGAMOSO, Battle of (819). 
BIAN States: A. D. 1810-18 
SAGARTIANS, The. — an nomadic people, 
described by Herodotus, who wanilered on the 
Western borders of the it Iranian desert —~ 
the desert region of modern Persin. 
Normans. — Nortumen: A. D. 


“GhGeE Nase, The. See YANKEE 





















See Corom. 


Bret EMAY. See CANADA: bas Manne 
Bes Fumio We War, Me Sages of » 


PTT The. See Auenican Ano. 
y Nas Pexae 





SAINT CHRISTOPHER. 


SAHAY, Battle of. See Austria: A. D. 
1742 (Juxz—DeceMBeR). 

SAILOR’S CREEK, Battle of. See 
Unitep States or Am.: A. D. 1865 (APRIL: 
Viromnta). 

SAIM. 8ée Tn«an. 
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SAINT ALBANS (England). Origin of. 
See VERULAMIUM. 

A.D. 1455-1461. .—Battles of York and Lan- 
caster. he town of St. Albans, in England, 
was the scene of two battles in the lamentable 
Wars of the Roses. The first collision of the 
long conflict between Lancaster and York oc- 
curred in its streets on the 28d of May, 1455, 
when King Henry VI. was taken prisoner by the 
Duke of York and 5,000 to 8,000 of his sup- 
porters were slain. Six years later, on the 17th 
of February, 1461, the contending forces met 
again in the streets of St. Albans with a differ- 
ent result. The Yorkists were put to flight by 
the Lancastrians under Queen Margaret’ See 
Enouanp; A. D, 1455-1471. 

Sages 


SAINT ALBANS CONFED! 
RAID. Sce Unitep States oF Al 
1864 (OctroseR) Tite, St. Atwans Rai. 

SAINT ALBANS FENIAN. RAID. 
Canapa: A. D, 1866-1871. 44 

+ ee 

SAINT ANDREW, The Russian order 
of.—An order of knighthood instituted in 1688 
by Peter the Great. 

The Scottish order of. —‘To keep pace with 
other sovereigns, who affected forming orders of 
knighthood, in which they themaglves should 
preside, like Arthur at his roun&tabie, or Okar- 
Jemagne among his paladins, Jameg [TVs of-eat- 

113] cabo Po ter of 


land, A. D. 1 
Saint Andrew, assuming the badge'of the thistle, 


which since that time has been the na! seat 
Hen on Scotland. ."—Sir W. Scott, His Sia 
nd, ch, 21. 
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SAINT ANDREWS, ae potthe "Castle 
of. Sec Scoranp: A. D. 1 

SAINT ANGELO, Caste, Spe" Capriy 
St_ ANGELO. 

SAINT AUGUSTINE, Cask ote. Boos 


Austin Canons. 
—e= 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, Flérida: Ap. 1565 

Fae by the Spaniards. See 
D. 1565. 

A. D. 1701.—Attack from South Carolina. 
See Sours Canons: ‘A.D. ata 

A. D. 1740. — Unsucces: 
sy tish of Georgia and Carolina, See Soe batons 

ie 

I ‘empoi 

Union forces. See Unrrent TaD tutes ane bey 
A. D. 1862 (Fesruany—Aprin: 
Piontos) 


+ 
SAINT BAR THOLOME WS ine ae 
(Ax. 


massacre of See France; 
a SAINT BE ances pay. } eae 


See Ei 

SAINT CHRISTO ) Ieland 
Geded to England (723), Ba SAD 
1712-1714. 


R863 


SAINT CLAIR. 


Bee 
See 


SAINT CLAIR, General Arthur. 
Norrawest Territory A PD 1790-1795 

SAINT CLOUD DECREE, The. 
France: A D_ 1806-1810 

SAINT CROIX. See West Invres. 

SAINT DENIS (France), Battle of (1567). 

Prawce A D 1563-1570 

SAINT DENIS (Belgium), Battle or ise. 
See NerHertanps (HorLand) A D 1674-1678 

SAINT DIDIER, Battle of. See France 
AD, 1814 (Januany—Marcn) 

SAINT DOMINGO, OR HAYTI, The 
Island. See Haytt 

SAINT DOMINGO, The Republic. Seo 
Bayt: A D_ 1804-1880 

SAINT GEORGE, Bankof. Sec Money AND 
Banxino Genoa. alsoGenoa A D 1407-1448 

SAINT GEORGE, The order of.—Founded 
by Catherine II_of Russia in 1769 

SAINT GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, Peace of 
(2570). See France A D 1563-1570 


pal Can 

SAINT GERMAINS, The French court, 
See France A D 1647-1648 

rhe Jacobite court.—When Tames II, driven 
from England by the Revolution of 1688, took 
refuge in France, he was received with great 
hospitahty by Louis XIV , who assigned to the 
exiled king the palace of Saint-Germains for his 
residence, with a pension or allowance which en- 
abled him to maintain a regal court of imposing 
splendor. ‘There was scarcely in all Europe 8 
residence more enviably situated than that which 
the generous Lewis had assigned to his suppli- 
ants The woods were magnificent, the air clear 
and salubrious, the prospects extensive and cheer- 
ful. No charm of rural life was wanting, and 
the towers of the greatest city of the Continent 
were visible in the distance The royal apart- 
ments were richly adorned with tapestry and 
marquetry, vases of silver, and mirrors in gilded 
frames. “A pension of more than 40,000 pounds 
sterling was annually puid to James from the 
French treasury He had a guard of honour 
composed of some of the finest soldiers in Eu- 
rope. . . But overthe mansion and the domain 
brooded s constant gloom, the effect, Partly of 
bitter ts and of deferred bopes. but chiefly 
of the abject stperstition which had taken com- 
plete possession of his own mind, and which was 
affected by all those who aspired to his favour. 
His palace wore the aspect of a monastery. . 
Thirty or forty ecclesiastics were lodged in the 
building; and their apartments were eyed with 
envy by noblemep and gentlemen who had fol- 
lowed the fortune’ of their Sovereign, and who 
thought it pard that, when there was so much 
rom under his roof, they should he forced to 
aleep in the garrets of the Beighbourtn, town. 
. . . All the suints of the royal household were 
praying for other and backbiting each other 

m morning to’night "—Lord Macaulay, Het. 
of Eng , ch. 20 (0. 
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SAINT GOTWARD, Battle of (1 See 

Hunogay. ettieen ogg 

i GREGORY, Order of —Institated 

ope Gregory 

"SAINT HELENA’ Napoleon's captivi 
at. See FRANCE: ib ore —anooaty 
SAINT ILDEFONSO, Treat Bee 


ARGENTINE tc: A D, ATT; 
Lovmsana: A. D. 1796-1808. * oi 








SAINT LAZARUS. 


SAINT ILDEFONSO, University of. See 
Epucation, MepiavaL Srain AND Portv- 
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SAINT JAGO, Knights of the order of, 
See CALATRAVA 

SAINT JAMES, The Palace and Court of. 
—‘Of the British Monarchy the official and 
alpina seat 18 St. James’, a dingy and shabby 
pile of brick, which by its meanness, compared 
with the Tuileries and Versailles, aptly Ware 
bolizes the relation of the power which built ft 
to that of the Monarchy of Louis XIV_. . At 
St James’ are still held the Levees But those 
rooms having been found too small for the 
prodigiously inervasiog crowds of ladies, fore! 
and colonial, who pant, by passing under 
eve of Royalty, to obtain the baptism of fashion, 
the Drawing-Rooms are now held in Bucking: 
ham Palace The modern town residence of 
Royalty, Buckingham Palace, is large without 
being magnificent, and devoid of interest of any 
kind, historical or architectural "— Goldwin 
Smith, 4 Thip to England, p_ 54 

SAINT JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA, 
Salgtts of. Sce CALATRAVA 

SAINT JEAN D’ACRE. Sco Acre 

SAINT JOHN, Kmghts of; or Hospital- 
Jers. Sec HosprravuERs: 

SAINT JOHN OF THE LATERAN, Or- 
der of.— An order of knighthood instituted in 
1560 by Pope Pius IV 

SAINT JUST, and the French Revolu- 
tionary Committee of Public Safety. See 
eg A. D. 1793 (Sunz—OcroseER), to 1794 

ULY) 

SAINT LAWRENCE: Discovery and 
maming of the River by Jacques Cartier. See 
America: AD 1584-1585 

SAINT LAZARUS, Knights of.—‘Some 
histonans of the order of St Lazarus have traced 
ite ongin to a supposed association of Christians 
in the first century against the persecution of 
their Jewish and Pagan cnemies This account 
is fabulous It appears certain, however, that 
in very early times Christian charity founded 
establishments for the sick. Lazarus be- 
came their tutelary saint and the buildings were 
styled Lazarettos. One of those hospitals was 
in existence at Jerusalem at the time of the first 
crusade It was a religious order, as well as @ 
shinies Sealtation, and slowed the me C 

it Augustin. For purposes of defence inst 
the Muselman tyrants, the members of the 90- 
ciety became soldiers, and insens:bly they formed 
themselves into distinct bodics of those who st- 
tended the sick, and those who mingled with the 
world. The cure of lepers was théir first object, 
and they not only received lepers fi it or: 
der, for the benefit of charity, but theft grand 
master was always to be a man who was afflicted 
with the disordor, the removal whereof formed 
the purpose of their institution. The cavaliers 
who were not lepers, and were in a condition to 


SAINT LEGER'S EXPEDITION 


SAINT LEGER’S EXPEDITION. See 
‘Unrrep States or Aue A.D 1777 (JuLy—Oc- 
‘TORER) 

ae 

SAINT LOUIS, Missouri: A, D, 1764.— 
‘The founding of the Be Louis bad 
arisen out of the transfer of the east bank of the 
‘Mississippi to Great Britain [see Seven Yrans 
War. Tue Treatizs) Rather than live as 
aliens, under Euglish laws, many French settlers 
went with Pierre Laclede, across the Missiesipps, 
to a place already nicknamed by them Pain 
Court, where, in February, 1764, they founded 
a new town with the name of St Louis, i 
honor of Louis KV These people were mostly 
French Canadians "—S A Drake, The Making 
of the Great Weat, p 170 —See, also, Intaors: 

D 1765 

A, D, 1861,—Events at the outbreak of the 
rebellion.—The capture of Camp Jackson. 
Sce Miaesourr A D 1861 (Fesxt akY—JuLy) 

‘A.D. 1864.— General Price’s attempt 
against. See Unirep States or AM A 
ut (Marca — OcropeR ARKANSAS — Mis- 
g0URI) 

oe 

SAINT LOUIS, The Order of.— An order 
of knighthood instituted in 1693 by Louis XIV 
of France See France A D_ 1693 (JuLy) 

SAINT MAHE, Battle of.—A fierce naval 
fight, April 24, 120d, off St Mabé, on the coast 
of Brittany, between English and French fleets, 
both of which were put afloat without open 
authority from ther respective governments 
‘The French were beaten with a loss of 8,000 men 
and 180 ships—C H Pearson, Hist of Eng 
during the Karly and Middle Ages, 0 2, ch 18 

SAINT MALO: Abortive English expedi- 
tions against. See Exauanp A D 1758 
(Junz—A vaust) 

SAINT MARK, The winged lion of. See 
Lion or St Manx, and Venicze A D 820 

SAINT MARKS, Jackson’s capture of. 
See Frorma. A D 1816-1818 

fice asia 

SAINT MICHAEL, Knights of the Order 
of, in France.—‘‘ Lous’ XI "for France] deter- 
mined on instituting an order of chivalry him 
self It was to be select in its membership, 
limited in its number, generous 1n its professions, 
and he fondly hoped the Garter and Ficece would 
toon sink into insignificance compared to the 
Order of Saint Michael The first brethren were 
named from the highest families in France, the 
remaining great feudatories, who had preserved 
some ‘relics of their heredit independence, 
were fixed upon to wear this mark of the 
suzeraia’s friendship But when they came to 
rad the oaths of admission, they found that the 
Order of St Michael was in realty a bond of 
Stronger obligation than the feudal laws had 
ever enjoined. It was a solemn association for 
the prevention of disobedience to thu sovereign 
»« « The brotherhood of noble knights sank, in 
the degrading treatment of its founder, into a 
Senfedoration of sples."—J. White, Hist of 


ined, oh. 
wit Portugal. See Porrucar: A. D. 1005- 
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MICHAEL AND SAINT 


D 
The Order of —A British Order of 
|, founded in 1818, ‘‘for the purpose 


SAINT 
GEORG: 





SAINT PETER'S CHURCH AT ROME. 


of bestowing marks of Royal favour on the most 
meritorious of the Ionians [then under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain) and Maltese, as well as 
on British subjects who ney have served with 
distinction in the Ioman Isles or the Mediter- 
ranean Sea"—Sir B Burke, Book of the Orders of 
Knighthood, p 107 
a e- 


SAINT OMER: A. D. 1638.— Unsuccess- 
ful siege by the French. See NeTHERLANDS 
A D_ 1635-1638 

A.D. 1677.—Taken by Lonis XIV. See 
NETHERLANDS (HOLLAND) A D 1674-1678. 

A. D. 1679.—Ceded to France. See Nix 
ove, THE PEACE OF 


SAINT PATRICK, The order of,—An 
order of knighthood instituted in 1788 by George 
IIL of ergisnd 

SAINT PAUL, Republic of. See Braziu. 
A _D 1531-1641 

SAINT PAUL'S SCHOOL. See Epuca- 
TION, RENAISSANCE ENGLAND 

SAINT PETER'S CHURCH AT ROME, 
—‘'The first church which earsted on or near the 
site of the presenr building was the oratory 
founded in A D 90, by Anacletus, bishop of 
Rome, who is suid to have been ordained by St. 
Peter himself, and who thus marked the spot 
where many Chlnstian martyrs had suffered in 
the circus of Nero, and where St Peter was 
burned after his crucifiaion In 306 Constantine 
the Great yielded to the request of Pope Sylves- 
ter, and began the erection of a basilica on this 
spot, labouring with his own hands at the work. 

Of the old basilica, the crypt is now the 
only remnant Its destruction was first 
planned by Nicholas V_ (1450), but was not car- 
ned out tll the time of Juhus IL, who in 1506 
began the new St Peter’s from designs of Bra- 
mante The next Pope, Leo X , obtained a 
design for a church in the form of a’ Latin cross 
from Raphael, which was changed, after his 
death (on account of expense) to a Greek cross, 
by Baldassare Peruzzi, who only lived to com- 
plete the trbune Paul III (1534) employed 
Antonio di Sangalloss an architect, who returned, 
to the design of a Latin cross, but died béfore he 
could carry out any of his intentions, @lulio 
Romano succeeded him and died also. 

pe, ‘being inspired by God,’ says Vasari, sent 
for Michael Angelo, then in bis eventy-second 
year, who continued the work under Julius IIL., 
returning to the plan of a Greek cross, enlarging 
the tribune an esd tn and beginning the 
dome on a new plan, which he mid would ‘raise 
the Pantheon in the ar.’ . . The present Sage 
is due to Giacomo della Porta, who brought, 

reat work to a conclusion in 1590, under Sixtus 

A The church was dedicated by Urban 
VIII , November 18th, 1626, 36 olonnaie ad- 
ded by Alexander VIL, 1667, sacristy by 
Pius VI, in 1780 The building of the present 
St Peter's extended altogether over 176 
and its expenses were 80 Ereshgbat Jullos 
Leo X were obhged to meet tl an by toes of 
mdulgences, which Jed to the ipetores . The 
expense of the main building dlone has been es- 
repair 18 60,900°—A, $C. Hare, Wolke fa 
repairs 800 "—A. a in 
Rome, ch 15. 


‘Axo 1x: H. Grimm, Michaet Angelo, 
oh. 15-16, ae 
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SAINT PETERSBURG: The founding 
of the eity. Sce Russa A.D 1708-1718 

SAINT PHILIP, FORT, Seizure of. See 
UNIIED States = A_D_ 1860-1861 (Dec —Frp ) 

SAINT PRIVAT, Battle of. See Francy 
AD 1870 Juty— Ateusi) 

SAINT QUENTIN Ongin Sec Brow 

SAINT QUENTIN, Battle and siege of 
(3557); ScoPrinch AD 1547-1554 Bat 
tle of (1871) Sc Praxce AD. 1870-1871 

SAINT SEBASTIAN, Siege and capture 
of (1813) Se Sratn AD 1812-1814 

SAINT SIMON, and Saint Simonism. See 
Socrat Movewests A D_ 1817-1823 

SAINT STEPHEN, The order of.—The 
Hrungurt in uational order of knighthood, founded 
by Maria fherest 1764 

SAINT STEPHEN, The Crown of.—The 
crown of Hungary Sed Huxuary AD 972- 
itt 

SAINT STEPHEN'S CHAPEL. See 
WEsTWINSTFR Par ace 

SAINT THOMAS Sce Wes: Inprrs 

SAINT THOMAS OF ACRE, The 
Knights of — ‘This wae a little body of men 
who had formed themselves into a semi religious 
order on the model of the Hospitailers In the 
turd Crusade one William, an Enghsh priest, 
chaplain to Ralph de Diceto, Dean of 5 Pauls, 
had devotcd himself to the work of burying the 
dead at Acre, us the Hovpitalicrs bad given 
themse}es at first to the work of tending the 
sick He had built himself a little chapel therc 
and bought ground for a cemetery hike o 
thorough Londoncr of the period he ld called 
it afters Thomas the Martyr, and somchow ot 
other, as his design was better known the family 
of the martyr sccm to have approved of 1, the 
brothcr in hw and sister of Bechet became 
founders and benefactors, and a Hospital of 8 
Thomas the Martyr of Canterbury of Acre, was 
built in London itself on the site of the house 
where the martyr was born Thy [the 
kmghts} bad Wher peener ances and CGM an 
cording  Favio their habit was white and the 
cross 8 full red cross charged with a whute scal- 
lop, but the existing cartulury of the oder dc 
scribes the habit giniply as 4 mantle with @ cross 
of red and white The Chronicle of the 
Teutonic kmghts, 1n relating the capture of Acre, 
places the knights of S Thomas at the head of 
the 5,000 soldi¢rs whom the king of England had 
sent to Palestine, und Herman Corner, «bo how- 
ever wrote a century later, mentions them 
amongst the defenders of Acre We know from 
their curtulary that they had lands in Yorkshire, 

idlesex, Surrey, avd Ireland "—W Stubbs, 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medseval and 
Modern Ihstory, lect 8 

SAINT VALERY.— The port, at the mouth 
of the Soinme, from which the fleet of Wilham 
the Conqueror sailed for England, September 
27, A D_ 1066 . 

SAINT VINCENT, Naval battle of. See 
Exotanpd A D, 1797 

SAINTONGE, Origin of the name of. Seo 
Pictones 

SAIONES —“ The Saiones were apparently 


a class of men uuliar to the Ostrogothic mon- 
archy [of ic, in Italy] More honoured 
than lictor (who was but a menial 


servant of the magistrate), but hardly perhaps 
riging to the diguigy of Saher oF © artbe, 
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they were, so to speak, the arms by which Roy- 
alty executed its will If the Goths had tu 
summoned to battle with the Franka, 1 Salo car- 
ried round the stirring call tvarms If a Preeto- 
rian Prefect was abusing his power to take away 
hus neighbour's lands by vfolence, 1 Sao was sent 
to remind him that under Theooric not even 
Pretonan Prefects should be allowcd to trans- 
gress the law The Sarones seem to have 
stood in @ special relation to the King They 
are generally called ‘our Saiones,’ sometimes * our 
brave buiones,’ and the offer sirtue which is 
always credited to w (ke the *Sublimity’ 
or the ‘Magmifccnce’ of more importaut per- 
sonages) 13 ‘Your Devotion’ One duty which 
was frequently entrusted to the Suo was the 
‘tuitio’ of some wealthy and unwarlike Roman 
Tt often happened that such a person, umable to 
protect himaclf against the rude assaults of 
sturdy Gothic neighbours, appealed to the King 
for protection The ccf visible sign of 
the Kings protection, and the most cffictive 
guarantee of its efMcicney was the stout Gothic 
soldier Who as Sao was guartercd am the wealthy 
Romans house —T ‘Modglan, Italy and Her 
Laradere th 4, ch 7 (27 3) 

SAJO, Battle of the (1241) 
AD 1t4-1301 

SAKKARAH, Necropolis of —The most 
ancient and important cunctery of Mempins, 
Egypt —A  Marutte Monwmenta yf Upper 
Egypt p 86 

SAKKARAH, Tablet of — An important hist 
of Hyypuan kings found by M Manctte and 
now presirvad im the Museum of Caro — F 
Lenormant, Manual of Ancient Iixt of the Kast, 
th 3 ch V@ 1) 

SALADIN: The Empire of — Among the 
revolutions which attcnded the breaking up of 
the empue of the deljuh Turks was one that 
brought about the isc to powcr an Syria and 
Mesopotamia of a vigorous and capable soldier 
named Zenghi or Zongm Zenghy and Ins son 
Nouriddin acquircd a wide domimon, with its 
capital, as it cnlarged, shifting Mossoul 
to Aleppo, from Aleppo to Dainascus, and they 
were the frst formidable enemies with whom the 
Christiuns of the Crasude setlomunts 1 Syria 
had tocontend The dy nusty of sultans which 
they founded was one of those called Atabec ks, 
or Atabegs, signify ing ‘ governorsat the prince” 
Having found an opportumty (AD. 1168-1168) 
to interfere in the affairs of Egypt, where the 
Fatimite caliphs were still nominally reigoing, 
Noureddin sent thither one of his most tri 
officers, Sbiracouh, or Shirkoh, a Koord, and 
Sluracouh's nephew, Suladm,—then a young 
man, much addicted to clegant society and the 
life ot pieesure, at Damascus Shiracouh es- 
tablished his master's authority in Egy pt—atlll 
leaving the puppet caliph of the Fatimites on 
his throne — and he was succeeded by Saladin, 
as the representative of the sultan Noureddis, 
and grand vizicr of the caliph But in 1171, the 
latter, being on his death-bed, was quietly de- 
posed and the sovereignty of the Abbaside caliph 







See Hungary 





of Bagdad w: nimed. “' This great ' coup 
d%tat,’ which won Egypt over to the Orthodox 
Mobammedan sect, and ultimately enabled Sala- 


din to the ind it soverel, of the 
country, was effect as an "Amat bilorian 


janinthy observes, ‘so , that Rot m brace 
goals batted ‘over ies” aladin bad ow 
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develo) t talents as a ruler, and great am- 
derclepes oral On the death of Noutaddin, in 
1174, he was prepared to seize the sultan’s 
throne, and succeeded, after a short period of 
civil war, in making himeeclf master of the whole 
Atabeg dominion. From that he went on to the 
conquest of Jerusalem, and the expulsion of the 
Christians from all Palestine, except Tyre and a 
amall strip of const. By his defense of that con- 
quest against the crusaders of the Tlurd Crusade, 
and by the decided superiority of churacter 
which ‘he evinced, compared with his Christian 
antagonists, Richard Carur de Lion and the rest, 
Saladin acquired surpassing renown in the west- 
ern world and became 4 great figure in history. 
He died at Damascus, in March, 1193, in his 
fifty-seventh year. The dynasty which he 
founded was called the Ayoubite (or Aiyubite) 
dynasty, from the name of Saladin’s father, 
Ayoub (Job), a native Koord of Davin — W. 
Besant and E H. Palmer, Jerusalem, ch. 16 — 
“Saladin gave no directions respecting the order 
of succession, and by this want of foresight pre- 
pared the ruin of his empire One of his sons, 
‘Aluziz, who commanded in Egypt, caused 
self to be proclaimed sultan of Caito; another 
took possession of the sovereignty of Aleppo, 
and a third of the principality of Amath Malek: 
Adel {called Seif Eddia, the Sword of Religion, 
by which latter name, in the corrupted form 
Saphadio, he was known commonly to the cru- 
padersl, the brother of Saladin, assumed the 
throne of Mesopotamia and the countries in the 
naghbouthood of the Euphrates The principal 
emirs, und all the prmees of the race of the 
Ayoubites, made themselves masters of the cities 
and provinces of which they held the command 
Afdhal [Almelek Alafdbal}. ‘eldest son of Saladin, 
was proclaimed sultan of Damascus Master of 
Syria, aud of the capital of a vast empire, sover 
cign of Jerusalem and Palestine, he appeared to 
have preserved something of the power of his 
father; but all fell into disorder and confusion.” 
After some years of disorder and of war between 
the brothers, Melek Adel, or Saphadin, the more 
capable uncle of the young princes, gathered 
the reins of power into his hands and reunited 
most of the provinces of Saludin's empire On 
his death, in 1217, the divisions and the disorder 
reappeared, The Ayoubite dynasty, however, 
held the throne at Cairo (to the dominion of 
Which Palestine belonged) until 1250, when the 
last of the line was killed by his Mamelukes 
The lesser princes of the divided empire were 
4wept away soon after by the Mongol invasion, 
—J. F. Michaud, Jitet, of the Crusades, dke. 9, 
12-14, — Bee, also, JenusaLem: A. D, 1149-1187. 
SALADIN, The Tithe of.—‘In England 
and in France, in order to defray expenses [of 
the Third Crusade], a tax called the Tithe of 
Suladin, consisting of a tenth part of all their 
goods, was levied on every person who did not 
take the Cross... . Ia every parish the Tithe 
of Saladin was raised in the presence of a priest, 
& Templar, a Hospitaller, a king’s man, a baron’s 
man aod clerk, and a bishop's clerk."”—\. Be- 
Sant and E. H. Palmer, Jerusalem, ch. 15. 
SALA: OR GUADACELITO, Battle of 


(340) See ATH: A. D. 1278-1460. 
URE MANGA: Batts at “Sot Seamr: A.D. 


1813 Suxs—Avevsr) 


a roy iam 
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SALAMIS, Cyprus, Battle of (B.C. 449). 
See AruEN#: B.C 400-440, .. Battleof (Bc 
See Maceponta: B C, $10-30L, 


—+— 
SALAMIS, Greece; b. C. 610-600.—War 
of Athens and Megara for possession of the 
island, See Aruens: B. C, 61 
B.C. 480.—Great battle between Greeks and 
Persians. Sec Gneece: B. C. 480. 


SALANKAMENT, Battle of (1691). See 
THunoary: A. D, 1683-1699, 

SALCES, OR SALSAS: A D. reapsee. 
—Siege and capture by the French.—Recov- 
ery by the Spaniards, fee Brain: A. D. 1687- 
1 


ge 
SALEM, Mass.: A. D. 1628.—The first 
settlement. See Massacnusetts: A. D. 1628- 
1629 Te DorcnestER ComPANy. 
A. D. 1631-1636,—Ministry and banishment 
of Roger iluams. See Massacuvserrs: A.D. 
163 


A. D. 1692.—The Witchcraft madness. See 
Massacuusetts. A. D 1692, and 1692-1693. 


ce 
SALERNO, Principality of. See Irary 

(por THenn). A D 800-1016. 
See Mzp- 


SALERNO, School of Medicine. 
ICAL SCIENCE 12-177 CENTURIES. 

SALIAN FRANKS, The. See Franks: 
Ontaix, ETC. 
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SALIC LAW, The.—‘‘A greatly exagger- 
ated importance has been attributed to the Salic 
Law. You are acquainted with the reason of 
ths error, you know that at the accession of 
Philippe le-Long, and duing the struggle of 
Philippe de Valois and Edward HI for the 
crown of France, the Salic law was invoked in 
oder to prevent the succession of women, and 
that, from that time, it las been celebrated by a 
crowd of writers as the first source of our public 
law, as a how always in vigor, as the fundamen- 
tl law of monarchy, ‘Those Who have been the 
most free from this illusion, as, for example, Mon- 
tesquieu, have yet experienced, to some degree, its 
intluence, and have spoken of the Salic law with 
a respect Which it is assuredly ditticult to feel 
towards it when we attribute to it only the place 
that it really holds in our history... . I pray 
you to recall that which I have already told you 
soucling: the double origin and the incoherence 
of the barbarous laws; they were, at once, an- 
terior and posterior to the invasion; at once, Ger- 
man and Germano-Roman: they belonged to two 
different conditions of society. This character 
has intluenced all the controversies of which the 
Salic law has been the object; it has given risé 
to*two hypotheses: according to one, this law 
was compiled in Germany, upon the right bank 
of the Rhine, long before the conquest, and in 
the lunguage of the Franks. . .. Accurding to 
the other hypothesis, the Salic law was, on the 
contrary, eomies after the conquest, upon the 
left bank of the Rhine, in Belgium or in Gaul, 
peruaps in the seventh century, and in Latin. 
. .. 1 believe, however, that the traditions 
which, through so many contradictions and 
fables, appear in the prefaces and epilogues an- 
sens to the nd see oo bernie the 
e century, it was a ay - 
ia tradition, that the customs of the Bees: 
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Franks were anciently collected... We are 
not obliged to believe that the Salic law, such as 
we have it, is of a very remote date, nor that it 
was compiled as recounted, nor even that it was 
ever written in the German language, but that 
it was connected with customs collected and 
transinitted from generation to generation, when 
the Franks lived about the mouth of the Rhine, 
and modified, extended, explained, reduced into 
law, at various times, from that epoch down to 
the ‘end of the eighth century —this, I think, is 
the reasonable result to which this discussion 
should lead ‘At the first aspect it is impos 
sible not to be struck with the apparent utter 
chaos of the law It treats of all things—of 
political law, of civil law, of criminal law, of civil 

rocedure, of criminal procedure, of rural juris- 

ction, all mixed up together without any dis- 
tinction or classification . When we examine 
this law more closely, we perceive that it is es 
sentially a penal regulation I say nothing 
of the fragments of pulitical law, civil law, or 
civil procedure, which are found dispersed through 
it, nor even of that famous article which orders 
that ‘Salic lund shall not fall ta woman, and that 
the inberitance shall devolve exclusively on the 
males’ No person 1s now ignorant of its true 
meaning . When, in the fourteenth century, 
they invoked the Salic law, in order to regulate 
the succession to the crown, it had certainly 
been a long time since it had been spoken of, ex- 
cept in remembrance, and upon some great 
occasion "—F Guizot, Hist of Civilization, 0. 2 
(France, 0 1), leet 9 

Avso in W C Perry, The Franks, ch 10 — 
E. F Henderson, Select Ihst Doc's of the Middle 
Ages, bk. 2, no. 1 

‘Applied to the regal succession in France. 
—tLours X, surnamed Hutin, king of France, 
died in 1316, leaving a daughter, Jeanne, and his 
green with child The late king's brother, 

‘bilip the Long, became regent, but when the 

jueen bore a son and the child died, this Philip 
“hastened to Rheims, filled the Cathedral with 
his own followers, and compelled the archbishop 
to consecrate him'King {Philip V] Thence he 
returned to Paris, assembled the citizens, and, in 
the presence of a great concourse of barons and 
notables of the realm, declared that no female 
could succeed to the crown of France. Thus 
Degan the go called Salic Law of France, through 
the determined violence of an unscrupulous man. 
‘The lawyers round the throne, seeking to give 
to the act of might the sanction of right, be- 
thought them of that passage in the Jaw of the 
Salian Franks which declares ‘That no part or 
heritage of Salic and can fall toa woman’, and 
it is from this that the law obtained the name of 
‘the Balic Law ’”—@ A 
France, 0. 1, bk 8, ch 11, sect. 1-2 In this 
ontest [after the death of Louis X , as men- 
tioned above], every way memorable, but eape- 
cially on account of that which sprung out of it, 
the exclusion of females from the throne of 
France was first publicly discussed... . It 
may be fairly inferred that the Salic law, as it 
‘was called, was not so fixed a principle at that 
time as has been contended. ‘But however this 
may be, {t received at the accession of Philip the 
Long « sanction which subsequent eventa more 
thoroughly confirmed. Philip himself leavin 
ouly three daughters, bis brother Charles rival 
mounted the throne; and upon his death the rule 
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‘was so unquestionably established, that his only 
daughter was excluded by the count of Valoia, 
grandson of Philip the Bold This prince firat 
took the regency, the quecn-dowager being At 7 
nant, and, neue her fi ving birth to a daughter, 
was crowned king [Philip of Valois). No com: 
petitor or opponent appeared in France; but one 
more formidable than any whom France could 
have produced was awaiting the occasion to 
prosecute his imugined right with all the re- 
sources of valour and geilus, and to carry 
desolation over that great kingdom with as little 
scruple as if he was preferring a suit before a 
civil tribunal” This was King Edward III of 
England, whose mother Isabel was the sister of 
the last three French kings, and who claimed 
through her a right to the French crown.— H. 
Hallam, The Middle Ages, ch 1, pt 1 —Bee, also, 
France. A. D 1828-1339 


pes 

SALICE, Battle of. Sce Germany’ A D. 
1809 (JANUARY—JUNE! 

SALICES, Ad, Battle of. See Goras (Vist- 
corns) A D 378 

SALIN4.— A Roman town in Britain, cele- 
brated for its salt works and salt baths. Its site 
is oceupied by modern Droitwich —T. Wright, 
Celt, Roman and Sazon, ch 5 

SALINAN FAMILY, The. 
CAN ABORIGINES SALINAN FawILy 

SALISBURY, Gemot of.— William the Con- 
queror, while establishing feudalism in England, 
“broke into its ‘most essevtial attribute, the 
exclusive dependence of a vassal upon his lord," 
by requiring in accordance with the old English 
pracuce, that all landowners, mesne tenants as 
well as tenants in chief, should take the oath of 
fealty to the King Tins was formally decreed 
at the celebrated Gemot held on Salisbury Plain, 
on the Ist of August, 1086, at which the Witan 
and all the landowners of substance in England 
whose vassals soever they were, attended, to the 
number, it 1s reported, of 60,000. The statute, 
as soon as passed, was carried into immediate 
effect"—T P Taswell-Langmead, Lng, Const. 


Fist. p55 
‘SALISBURY MINISTRIES, The. See 
Enovanp A D 1885, 1885-1886, and 1892- 


1893 

SALISHAN FAMILY, The. See Amxnrt- 
CAN ABORIGINES FLATHEADS. 

SALLUVIANS, Sce Satyes. 

SALON, Origin of the French. See Rax- 
BOUILLET, HOTEL DE 

SALONA, Ancient.—‘‘ Amidst the decay of 
the empire in the third century Dalmatia suffered 
comparatively little, indeed, Suldhee probably 
only reached at that time its greatest prosperity. 

the 


See AmERI- 





This, it is true, was occasioned partly by 
fact that the regenerator of the Roman state, 

emperor Diocletian, was by birth a Dalmatian, 
and allowed his efforts, aimed at the decapltalis- 
ing of Rome, to redound chiefly to tho benefit of 
the capital of his native land; ho built alongside 
of it the huge palace from which the modern 
capital of the province takes the name Spulato, 
within which it has for the most part found 6 
placé, and the temples of which now serve it as 
cathedral and os Tbeptiatery. Diocle' how: 
ever, did not make Sulonae a great city for the 
first time, bas, becknps it was such, chose 4 tor 
his ;, commeres, navigation ad 

waters 


vate i 
must at that time in thess 
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been concentrated chiefly at Aquileia and at Sa- 
lonae, and the city must have been one of the 
most populous and opulent towns of the west.” 
—T. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, bk. 8, ch. 6. 
Auso in; E, A. Freeman, ject and Neigh- 
dor Lands of Venice.—T. G Jackson, Dalmatia, 
the Quarnero and Istria, ch. 1-2 and 10-12 (pv. 


1-2). 

SALON ICA.—The modern name of ancient 
Thessalonica. See Turasaionica. 

SALONIKI, The kingdom of—The king- 
dom obtained by Boniface, Marquis of Montfer- 
rat, in the partition of the Byzantine Empire 
after its conquest by the Crusaders, A. D 1204, 
comprised the province of Macedonia, with 
Thessslonica for its capital, and was called 
the kingdom of Suloniki Its duration was 
brief. In 1222 the neighboring Greek despot of 
Epirus took Thessalonica and conquered the 
whole kingdom He then assumed the title of 
emperor of Thessalonica, in rivali 
Greek em) 


with the 
rors of Nicwa and Trebizond The 
title of king of Saloniki was cherished by the 
family of Montferrat for some generations; but 
those who claimed it never made good their tile 
by possession of the kingdom —G@ Finlay, Jet 
of Greece from the Conquest by the Crusaders, ch 
5 —See, also, Byzantinn Evirree: A D 1204- 
1205 
SALOPIAN WARE.—Poirtery manufac- 
tured by the Romans in Britain from the clay of 
the Severn valley. Two sorts are found in con- 
siderable abundance —one wlute, the other a 
light red color —L Jewitt, Gian Mounds, p 164 
SALSBATH, Death of Turenne at (1675). 
Sec Nernertanps (Honuann) A D_ 1674-1678 
SALT, French tax on. TAULLE AND 
GABBLLE. 
SALT LAKE CITY: The founding of 
(1847). See Morwonrew: A D, 1546-1843 
SALVADOR, Sce Centrat AwFrica 
SALVATION ARMY, The.—‘'Some peo 
le of to-day seem to have the idea that the Rev 
‘illiam Booth was Jove, and that the Salvation 
Aimy sprang from his bram full-grown avd 
fully armed — Far from it, a boy trained in the 
Church of England is converted among Wes- 
deren Methodists, and, believing thoroughly in 
what he professes, {8 constrained to fecl interested 
in the salvation of others He is much moved 
by some revival services that he hears conducted 
by the Rev James Caughey, an American evan- 
Belist, and the effect of ‘the straightforward, 
conversational style of preaching makes an 
impression upon him that is never forgotten 
Through all the years that follow, among all 
the scenes of his labors as a Methotlist minister, 
he never forgets that simple, open-air preach: 
ing, that pushing home of the truth, with its 
wonderful results, and year after year only in- 
creases the conviction that the misses can only 
be reached by going to them, and never, never 
saved by waiting until they come to us Years 
Passed away before William Booth and his wife 
came to pie. Bethe where they could step out, 
uke om tional methods and mona, sad 
in to estry out evangelistic work on Tuc 
forbidden by the chance "Nothing suc. 
ceeds like success,’ and when the first results 
Were between three and four thousand souls in 
four little towns of Cornwall, there was a 
Gecided leaning toward them,” overpowered, 
though, at a meeting of the Wesleyan Confer- 
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ence, which uulgated the strange formula 
that’ ‘evangelistic movements are unfavorable 
to Church order.” However, the work was car- 
ried on steadily, until that memorable Sunday 
(uly 5th, 1865] on Mile Eod Waste, East Lon- 
ion, from which William Bovth consecrated 
himself to the salvation of the ignorant, and 
from which he dates all statistics referring to 
his work as an independent movement in the 
religious world. From this time forward, with. 
out interrupting in the least the open air work, 
‘one shelter after another was secured and appro- 
priated for mission work, here a tent or an old 
stable, there a carpenter's shop, until the move- 
ment was strong enough to warrant the lease of 
‘The Eustern Star,’ a notorious beer house, 
which wae used us book store, hall, and class- 
room From this placc, with its name of good 
hope, hundreds of souls went forth to make the 
wilderness blossom like the rose, so far as their 
humble homes were concerned | Sheds, lofts, 
alleys, tumble down theatres, well known places 
of resort or of refuge were preferred as being 
familar to the class of mesi who were to be 
reached Such was the Salvation Army in ite 
early years, merely a‘ mission,’ with no more 
idea of development into an ‘army,’ with mili- 
tary rule and nomenclature, than we at the pres- 
ent time have of what may come to us in the 
next twenty years."—M_ B Booth, Beneath Two 
Flags, ch 2—*In 1873 Mrs Booth, overcoming 
her own intense reluctance, began to preach. In 
1874 and the two following years the work spread 
to Portsmouth Chatham, Wellingborough, Ham. 
mersmith, Hackney Leeds, Leicester, Stockton, 
Middlesboroug Sardiff, Hartlepool, and other 
towns, where recent converts of the humblest 
rank —tnkers, railway guards navvies—took 
charge of new stations “In 1876, shaking itsclf 
more and more free from the trammels of cus- 
tom and routine, the Army deliberately utilized 
the services of women In 1877 it spread still 
further In 1878 it ‘attacked’ no less than fifty 
towns, and—more by what we should call ‘ac- 
cident’ than by design —assumed the title of 
the Salvation Army It also adopted, for 
or for evil, the whole vocabulary of militar; 
organization, which has caused it to be cover 
with ridicule, but which may undoubtedly have 
aided its discipline and helped its progress. In 
1879 advance was marked by the imprisonment 
of three Salvationists— who refused, as always, 
to pay the alternative fine—for the offence of 
praying in a country road near a public house, 
which was regarded as ‘obstructing the thor- 
oughfare’ In this year began also the establish- 
ment of training homes for the instruction and 
equipment of the young officers; the printing of 
the ‘ War Cry’; the use of uniforms and badges; 
and the extension of the work to Philadelphia 
and the United States In 1880 the United 
Kingdom was rappel into divisions. In 1881 
the work was extended to Australia and the colo- 
nies, and so stupendous had become the reli, 
energy of the soldicra that they began to dream. 
of the religious rescue of Europe as well as of 
Great Britain and its craplre: colonies, Since 
that year its spread, in spite of all opposition, 
has been ly and continuous, until, in 1890, it 
excited the attention of the civilized world by 
that immense scheme of social amelioration into 
which we shall vot here enter particularly, At 
the present moment [1891] the Army haa no leas 
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SALVATION ARMY. 


than 9,849 regular officers, 13.000 voluntary 
offigers, 80 training homes, with 400 ¢adets, 
and’2,864 corps scattered over 32 different coun- 
trices. England nlone it has 1,877 corps, aud 
has held some 160 000 open air mectings This 
represents a part of its rcligious work — Besides 
this it has in social work 30 rescue homes, 5 
shelters, 3 ford depots, and many other agencies 
for gout "—F. W Farrar, The Salvation Arnij 

(Harper's Mag, May, 189i) —In one of his od 


dresves dehvcred during bis visit to the United” 


States in February, 1895, General Booth sard 
“We have. with God's help been able to cany 
our banner and hoist our flag in 45 different 
countries and colonies, and we are reaching out 
day by day We have been uble to create and 
being into harmonious action, with self support- 
ing and self gunding officers, something like 4,000 
separate societies We have been uble to gather 
together something Ike 11,000 men and women 
separated fiom their earthly affihations, who 
have gone forth as leaders of this host” In the 
same address, General Booth gave the number 
of the Army newspapers as 27, with a circula- 
tion of 50 000,000,— presumably meaning the 
twlal Issues of a year Commussioner Railton, of 
the Salvation Arms, writing in 1893, had given 
more precisely the number 10,645, as that of the 
men and women officers,—"* the men - 
he said, ‘* who gladly bear contempt, abuse, pov- 
erty, and suffering of every hind, that they may 
spend the part of life which still remains to them 
in proclaiming their Saviour” He gave the 
number of ‘Homes, Refuges, Farm Colonies, 
Shelters and human Elevators" maintained by 
the Army as 218, and stated that its journals 
were b og published in 14 languages Mrs 
Catherine Booth. who died in 1890, had exercised 
a great and inspiring 1wfiuence in its work, and 
her loss was profoundly felt 

SALYES, OR SALLUVIANS.—The Salyes 
or Saluvii or Salluvians, named Salvii Yalli in 
Livy's Epitome, “were Ligurians or a mixed 
race of Celts and Ligurians They perhaps occu- 
pied part of the coast east of Massilia: they cer- 
tainly extended inland behind that town to the 
Rhone on the west and to the north as far ax the 
river Drucntia (Durance). They occupied the 
wide plain which you may see from the highest 
point of the great amphitheatre of Arelate (Arles) 
stretching east from Tarascon and the Rhone a8 
far as the eye can reach” The Salyes were dan- 
gerous to ilia and in 125 B. C ‘the latter ap- 
pealed to the Romans, as allies. The latter re- 
sponded promptly and sent Flaccus, one of the 
consuls, to deal with the Salyes. He defeated 
them; but in two or three yen they were again 
in arms, and consul C Sextfus Calvinius was sent 
inst them —_‘* The Salyes were again defeated 
and their chief city taken, but it {s uncertain 
whether this capital was Arelate (Arles) or the 
Place afterwards named Aquae Sextise (Aix). 
. . » The Roman general found in this arid coun- 
try ‘a pleasant valley well supplied with water 
the surrounding hills, and here he estab- 
lished the colony named Aquae Sextiae.” The 
chiefs of the conquered pare took refuge with 
the Allobroges, and that led to the subjugation 
of the latter (see ALLoBROGES).—G. Long, De- 
Gine of the Roman Republic, v. 1, ch. 17 and 21. 
SALZBURG, Origin of —“‘The foundation 
of a colony (by Hadrian) at Juvavium, or Belz- 
burg, which received the name of Forum Ha- 
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driani, attests the vigilance which directed his, 
view from the Rhine to the Sglza, and the taste, 
I would willingly add, which selegted for a town 
to bear his name the most enchanting site in cen- 
tral Europe.”—C. Merivale, Hiat. of the Romana, 


oh. 66 
SALZBURGERS, The. Sco Gronor. 
A.D 1734 


SALZWEDEL. Sec BRanpENBURG. 

SAM ADAMS REGIMENTS, The. Seo 
Boston: A. D. 1770. 

SAMANA, The proposed cession of. Seo 
Haytr: A. D_ 1804-1880 

SAMANIDES OR SAMANIANS, The. 
—"'As the vigour of the Khulifate began to pass 
away, and effeminate luxury crept imperceptl- 
bly into the palaces of Bugndec, the distant 
heutevants gradually aspired to independence, 
At length, in 868 A. D., one Ya’ kub-bin Lais, 
the son of a brasier in Sistan, rose in rebellion, 
subdued Balkh, Kabul, and Fars, but died on 
his march to Baghdad In former days he 
would have been treated as an audacious rebel 
against the authority of the Vicar of God, now 
the degenerate Kbalifuh appointed his brother 
"Amr his heutenant on the death of Ya’ kub 
[A. D 877], and allowed hun to govern Fars, as 
the founder of the Suflary, or Brasier, dynasty. 
Ever fearful of the power of ’Amr, the Khalifah 
at length instigated a Tatar lord, named Isma'il 
Sumany, to raise an army against the Suffaris, 
in Khurasan ‘Amr marched against lim, and 
crossed the Oxus, but he was entirely defeated; 
and laughed heartily at a dog, who ran away 
with the little pot that was pftparing the 
humble meal of the fallen king Phat morn- 
ing it had tiken thitty camels to carry his 
kitchen retinue "Amr was sent to Baghdad, 
and put to death in 901 A D_ Isma'il, who 
traced his descent from a Persian novle who had 
rebelled against Khusru Parviz, now founded 
the Samany [or Sumanide] dynasty, which ruled 
over Khurasan and the north of Persia, with 
their capital at Bukhara The Dailamy [or 
Dilemite or Bouide) dynasty ruled in Fars and 
the south of Persia during the same period. To 
the Samanians Persia owes the restoration of its 
nationality, which had been oppressed and trod- 
den under foot by the Arabian conquerors.” 
‘The Samanide dynasty was overthrown {n 998 by 
the founder of the Gazuevide Empire, whi 
succeeded.—C. R. Markham, General Sketch of 
the Hist. of Perna, ch. 6. 

Axso IN: Sir J. Malcolm, Hist. < Persia, 0. 1, 
ch 6 —See, also, Turks: A. D. 1188, 

SAMARAH, Battle of.—This was the battle 
in which the Roman emperor Julian was killed 
{iistarred expediuos eyes the Tigris, agetnst 

ex jon beyoi ris, 
the Persisns.—G. Rawlinson, Beventh Great Ori- 
ental Monarchy, ch. 10. 
tse 

SAMARCAND.— Ancient Maracanda, the 

eri city of Sogdiana. See Soaprana; and 


HARA. 
6th Century.—Taken from the White Huns 

by the Turks. See Tunxs: 67a Cawrury. 
—Capital of the Khuares- 
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{ts capital and its most {mportant city “The 
fugitive Ebabrosmigs Pine had left behind 
him for the deface 110 000 men —1 c., 60,000 
Turks and 60,000 Tudjike— with twenty ele- 
ants” But the Turkish mercenaries deserted 
ina body and the town was surrendered after a 
siege of thrce days “The fourshing city of 
Samarkand and the fortress were laid even with 
the ground, and the inhabitants, stnpped of all 
they possessed, shared the fate of their brethren 
of Bokhura Those who had contnved to es 
cape were lured back by false promises, all 
capable of bearing arms were compulsorily en 
rolled in the Mongohun army, the artistic 
ardencis of the pluce were sot off to the tar 

ast, Where they were wanted to adorn the fu 
ture’ Mongolo Chinese capital with —plcasure- 
rounds, after the fushion of those of Samar 
‘and, and the celebrated artisans, cspccmtly the 
silk and cotton weavers, wore cither distribu d ns 
clever and useful slaves amongst the wives and 
relations of Djenghiz, or else carried wath lim 
to Khorusun A few were sent as slives to Ins 
sons Tcbagatal and Oktai, who wore then march- 
ing on Khahrezm ‘This wns the nd, in the 
year 618 (1221), of Samarkind, which Arabian 
geographers have described as the most brillant 
and most fourishing spot on the face of the 
earth "—A Vimbery, Liat of Bokhara ch 8 — 
“bumarkand was not only the caprtal of Trans 
Oxiana, but alse one or the greatest cotrepots of 
commerce tn the world Three miles in circum 
ference, it was surrounded with a wall having 
casts at intervnds und pierced by twclve fron 
ates "1 11 Howorth, Liat of the Mongols, pt 
+p Ta 

A_D. 1371-1405 —The capital of Timour. 
Bec Trvovie Tite CONQUESTS OF 
. D, 1868. Seizure by the Russians. See 
Russia A D 1859-1876 

Sia 

SAMARIA.—SAMARITANS: Early his- 
tory.—The Kingdom of Israei —Overthrow 
by the Assynans. Sie Jnws Kinepoms oF 
Jskaci anv Jupan 

Repopulation of the city and district py the 
Assyrian conqueror,— After the capture of the 
elty of Samaru (13 C, 722) and the deportation 
of a lurge part of its inhabitants by the Assyrian 
conqueror (see as above), “these istricts re- 
mained for many years in a condition of such 
desolation thut they were overrun with wild 
beasts, In the meantime King Asarhaddon, 
whoin we suppose to be Asurhaddon II, having 
Teduced afresh severul refractory towns about 
twenty yours ufter the death of Sennacherib, and 
Wishing to juflict on their inhabitants the favour 
ite punishment of his predecessors, transported 
large bodies of their heathen populations ito 
these deserted regions. A great number of 
the settlers in Samaria, the former capital, 
ent to have come from the Babylonian city of 
uthub, from which arose the name of Cutheaus, 
often applied im derision to the Samaritans by 
the later Jews, Other settlers were sent from 
Babylon iteelf,” and ‘from the citfos on the west 
of the, Raphirates Hamath, Ivah, and Sephar- 
Mr Ewald, Ilist, of Ierael, ». 4, pp. 215- 


After the Exile.—In the second and third 
Leneriied aftor the return of the Judsans from 


exile, there began to be connections formed b; 
Marriage with the nelghboriag, peoples. ‘These 
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peoples, “‘ particularly the Samaritans, bad given 
up idolatry, and were longing earnestly 

truly to take part in tlfe divine service ut Jerusa- 
lem” They were, in fact, proselytes to the re- 
iigion of Judea, and were they always to be 
sternly repulsed? The principal Judean fami- 
hes determined to adinit the forrigners into the 
commumty, and the high priest of that time, 
either Jehoiakim or his son Ehashib, was ready 
to carry these wishes into effect Marriages 
were therefore contracted with the Sumaritans 
and other neighbouring people " But when 
Evra and bis party came from Babylon (BC 
459-458) Lringing an access of religious zeal and 
narrower interpretations of the law, these mar- 
nages were condemned, and those who had con 
tracted them were forced to repudiate their 
forcign wives and the children borne by such, 
‘This cruclly fanutical action changed the fe A 
feclng of the Samuritans to hatred 

kuder, Sanballat, wre a man of power, and he 
began against the restored Judeans a war which 
drove them from Jerusalem It was not until 
Nehemiah came from dusa, with the authority 
of King Artaxerxes to rebutld the walls, that 
they recovered the aty “The strict observance 
of the Law cnjomcd by Ezta was followed out 
by Nehemiah, he strengthened the wall of sepa- 
rition betwecn Judeans and Gentiles so securel 

that it. was almost impossible to break throug! 

at” Sanballit, whose son in law, a priest, had 
been exiled on account of ins Samaritan mar- 
mage, now ‘ cunmngly conceived the plan of 
undermmng the Judean community, by the 
hup of 1s own members How would it be 
were he to raise a temple to the God of Israel, in 
rivalry to the one which held sway in Jerusalem ?” 
He executed Ins plan and the Samaritan temple 
was raised on Mount Genzim Thus “the Sa- 
muritans had their temple, around which they 
gathered, they bad priests from the house of 
Aaron, they compared Mount Gencim . . . to 
Mount Moriuh, they drew the inference from the 
Book of the Law that God had designed Mount 
Genzim as a site for a sanctuary, and they 
proudly called themsclves Israelites.” Sanballat 
and bis followers being intent upon attracting 
a great many Judwans to their community, 
tempted them with the offer of houses and land, 
and in every way helped to support them. 
Those who had been guilty of crime and who 
feared pumshment, were received with open 
arms by the Samaritans Out of such elements 
a new semi Judean community or sect was 
formed Their home was in the somewhat lim- 
ited district of Sumara, the centre of which was 
either the city that gave its name to the province 
or the town of Shechem The members of the 
new community became an active, vigorous, in- 
telligent people, dS if Sanballat, the founder, had 
breathed his spirit intothem .. They actually 
tried to argue away the right of the Judwans to 
exist asa community They declared that they 
alone were the descendants of Isracl, and they 
denied the sanctity of Jerusalem und its Temple, 
affirming that everything achieved by the Ju: 
dean people was a debasement of the old 
Israchte character Upon the Judean side, 
the hatred against their Samaritan neighbours 
was equally great. The enmit; ween 
Jerusalem and Samaria that existed in the time 
of the two kingdoms blazed out anew; {t no 


Jonger bore a political character, but one of a 
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SAMARIA. 
Teligious tendency "—H. Graetz, Hi of the 
Jows, oh, 19-20 (rv. 1)—‘‘ While the Hebrew 


writers unanimously represent the Samafitans as 
the descendants of the Cuthman colonists intro- 
duced by Esarhaddon, a foreign and idolatrous 
race, their own traditious derive their regular 
lineage trom Ephraim and Manusseh, the sons of 
Joseph The remarkable fact, that this people 
have preserved the book of the Mosaic Inw in 
the ruder and more ancient character, while the 
Jews, after the rgturn from Babylonia, uni- 
versally adopted the more elegant Chaldean form 
of letters, strongly confirms the opinion that, al- 
though by no means pure and unmingled, the 
Tlebrew blood still predominated in their race 
In many other respects, regard for the Sabbath 
and oven for the enbbatio year, and the payment 


of tithes to their priests, the Samaritans did not | 


fall below their Jewish rivals in attachment to 
the Mosaic polity The iater events in the his 
tory of the kings of Jerusalem show that the ex- 
patriation of the ten tribes was by no means 
complete and permanent. is it then an wnreason- 
able supposition, that the foreign colonists were 
Jost in the remnant of the Israelitish people, and, 
though perhaps sluwly and imperfectly weaned 
from tuoir native superstitions, fell by degrees 
into the habits and beltwfs of their adopted coun 
try? .. Whether or not it was the perpetua- 
tion of the ancizat feud between the two rival 
kingdoms, from this period [of the return from the 
captivity in Babylonia] the hostilty of the Jews 
and Samaritans assumed its character of fierce 
and implacable animosity No two nations ever 
hated each other with more unmitigated bitter- 
ness "—H. H. Milman, Hist of the Jews, bk 9 

Change of population by Alexander the 
Great.—After the submission of Palestine to 
Alexander the Great (B. C332), Samaria ‘‘re- 
belled and murdered the Macedonian governor, 
Andromachus. Alexander expelled the inhabi- 
tants, and planted a Macedonian colony iu their 
room —another heathea element in the motley 

pulation of Samaria "—P. Smith, Zitat of the 

forua Ancient, v 3, ch 34 

Rebuilding of the city by Herod.—One of 
the measures of King Herod, for strengthening 
himself outside of Jerusalem, was ‘the rebuild- 
ing of Samaria, which he did (B.C. 25) on a 
scale of great magnificence and strength, and 
peopled it partly with his solders, partly with 
the descendants of the old Samaritans, who 
hoped to see their temple likewise restored ” He 
changed the name of Samaria, however, to 
Bebaste—the August.—H H. Milman, List. of 
the Jews, bk 11 

Justinian's War.—The Christian zeal of the 
Emperor Justinian [A D. 527-565) induced him 
to undertake the forcible conversion of all un- 
believers in his empire. Among others, the 
Samaritans of Palestine were offered ‘the alter- 
native of baptism or rebellion. They chose the 
latter: under the standard of a desperate leader 
they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs on 
the lives, the property, and the temples of a de- 
fenceless people. The Samaritans were finall 
subdued by the regular forces of the East; 20, 
were slain, 20,000 were sold by the Arabs to the 
infidels of Persia and India, and the remains of 
that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of 
treason by 1 ; ia of MY poorkay. It has been 
comput that 100,000 subjecta were 
extirpated in the Samaritan war, which cou- 
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verted the once fruitful province into a desolate 
and smoking wilderness.”—E. Gibbon, Decline 
and Fail of the Roman Empite, ch, 41. 

——_ -- 


SAMARKAND. Sce Samancann. 

SAMBUCA, The.—A great military engine, 
in auclent sieges, was a species of huge covered 
ladder, supported by two ships lashed together 
and floated up against the sea wall of the betleged 
town, The Grecks called it a Sambuca, Mith- 
ridates brought one into use when besieging 
Rhodes, B. C88, but with disastrous failure.— 
@. Long, ‘Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 2, 
ch. 


SAMIAN WARE.—An clegant species of 
Roman pottery, rud in color, which was in great 
repute among the ancients 

SAMMARINESI, The.—The citizens of San 
Marino See San Marino, Tue Repuwiic or 

SAMNITE WARS, The. See Roux: B. 0. 
843-2 


SAMNITES, The.—“The Samnite nation 
[see Iraty ANcteNT}, which, at the time of 
the expuision of the Tarquins from Rome, had 
doubtless already been for a considerable period 
in possession of the hill country which nses be- 
tween the Apulian aud Campanian plains and 
commands them both, had hitherto found its 
further advance impeded on the one side by the 
Daunians, . on the other by the Greeks and 
Etruscans But the fall of the Etruscan power 
towards the end of the third, and the dechne of 
the Greek colonies in the course of the fourth 
century [B C ], made room for them towards 
the west and south, and now one Sumnite host 
after another marched down to, und even moved 
across, the south Italian seas | They first made 
their appearance in the plain adjoining the bay, 
with which the name of the Campamans haa 
been associated from the beginning of the fourth 
century, the Etruscans there were suppressed, 
and the Grecks were confmed within narrower 
pounds, Capua was wrested from the former 
(B C 424] Cume from the latter [B.C 420]. 
‘About the same time, Prthups even earlier, the 
Lucanians appeared in Magna Graccin ——.’ To- 
wards the end of the fourth century mention 
first occurs of the separate confederacy of the 
Bruttii, who had detached themselves from the 
Lucanians— not, like the other Sabellian stooks, 
as a colony, but through a quarrel —and had 
become mixed up with inauy foreign elements 
The Grecks of Lower Italy tned to resist the 
pressure of the barbariuns, But even the 
union of Magna Graecia no longer availed; for 
the ruler of Syracuse, Dice yale the Elder, made 
common cause with the Italians agginst bis coun- 
trymen ... In an incredibly short time the 
circle of flourishing cities was destroyed or laid 
desolate. Only a few Greck sottlements, such 
as Neapolis, succeeded with difficulty, and more 
by means of treatics than by force of erms, in 
poaserics. their existence and their nationality. 

‘arentum alone remained thoroughly {ndepen- 
dent and powerful. . . . About the period when 
Veii and the Pomptine plain came into the hands 
of Rome, the Samnite hordes were already in 
possession of all Lower Italy, with the exception 
of a few unconnected Greek colonies, and of the 
Apulo- coast.”—T, Mommasen, Hist, of 
Rome, bk. 2, 


oh. 5. 
SAMO, The Kingdom of, See Avaga: 72 
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SAMOA.— Samos is the nauve name of the 
group of twelve volegnie islands in central Poly- 
nesea formerly know as the Navigator Jslun: 
Their place on the chart is between the parallels 
of 13° and 15° south ude, and 168? and 178° 
wost longitude. The total area of the islands is 
about 1,700 square miles. The population 
sists of about 86,000 natives and a few hun 
foreigners, English, American and Ge y 
iskinds are said to have been first visited by the 
Dutch navigator, Roggewe 2 A Chris: 
tian mission was first established upon them in 
1830, by the London Missionary ty. After 
some years the trade of the islands became im. 
portant, and German traders acquired an intha 
ence which the wm to have used to bring 
about a state of il war between rival kings. 
‘The United States, Great Britain and Germun, 
at length, in 1870, by joint action, intervened, 
and, after ten years more of disturbed and un 
satisfactory government, the aff f Sam 
were finally settled at a conference of the three 
in Berlin in 1889. A treaty was 
by which they jointly guarantee tbe ne 
of the islands, with equal rights of resi 
trade and personal protection to the citi 
zens of the three signatory Powers. 
recognize the independence of the 
and the free ri 
their chief or king and choose the form of their 
government. The treaty created a supreme 
court, With jurisdiction dver all questions wis- 
ing under it. It stopped the alienntion of lands 
y the natives, excepting town lots in Apia, the 

‘and it organized a municipal gov- 
ernment for Apia, with an elected council under 
the presidency of 'a magistrate appointed by the 
tree Powers, Other articles impose customs 
duties on foreign importations, and prohibit the 
sile of intoxicating liquors to ‘the natives.—Ap- 
pleton’s Annual Cyelopadia, 1888 and 1889. 

Atso In: The Stateeman's Year- Rook, 1894.— 
R. L. Stevenson, A Foot-note w Histury. H. 
Bates, Svme Axpecta of the Samoan Question (The 
Century, April and May, 188%. See, also, Pouy- 
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— 
SAMOS. — SAMIANS. — The island now 
called Samo, lying close to the coust of Asi 
Minor, in the part of the Algean Sea which was 
ancicutly known as the Icarian Sea. Itis of con- 
siderable size, being about eighty miles in cir- 
cwnference, "The narrow strait Which separates 
it from the mainland is only about three-fourths 
of u mile wide, ‘The ancient Sainians were early 
and important members of the Ionian confederacy 
[see Asia Minor: Tar Greek Covonnes) and 
Acquired an early prominence among Greek com- 
munities in navigation, commerce, colonizing 
enterprise and advancement in the arts, Shortly 
before the Persian wars, in the last half of the 
sixth century B, ©, the island became subject to 
4 profoundly able and ambitious usurper, Poly 
Crates, the most famous of all the Greek " tyr- 
Bote” of the age, and under whom Samos rose to 
Lio power and t splendor of development. 
I amos was at that time the brilliant centre of all 
ae. 48 faras the latter was yet untouched by 
— For such a position she was pre- 
finidently Stted; for nowhere had the national 
'e of the Ionians attained to so many-sided and 
:® development aa on this particular 
<a An unwearying impulse for inven- 
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tions was implanted in these islanders, and at the 
same time a manly and adventurous spirit of dis- 
covery, stimulated by the-dangers of unknown 
. Under Polycrates, Samos had become 
2 perfectly organized pirat a) state; and no ship 
could quietly pursue its voyages without having 
first purchased  safe-conduct fromm Samos... - 
But Polycratesintended to be something more than 
afreebooter. After he had annihilated all attempts 
at resistance, and made his fleet the sole asval 
power of the Archipelago, be begun to take steps 
for creating a new and lastifg establishment, 
‘Tue defenccleas places on the Coast had to buy 
s iy gular payment of tribute; un- 
r his protection they united into a body, the 
interests nnd affairs of Which came more and more 
ty find their centre in Samos, which from a 
iratical state became the federal capital of an 
and brilliant empire of coasts and 

































. TTist, of Greece, . 
great works of Polycrates 
amos. the aqueduct, for which @ mountain 





ct, 
(unnelled, and the harbor breakwater, were 
among the wonders of antiquity. The Hermum, 
or temple of Herc, wus a third marvel, After 
the death of | Polyerates, treacherously ‘mur. 
dered by the Persisns, Samos became subject to 
At a later time it came under the sover- 

cignty of Athens, and its subsequent history was 
full of vicissitudes, It retained considerable im- 
portance even to Roman times, 

B. C. 440.—Revolt from Athens.—Sie 
subjugation. See Armens: B. C. 440-487. 

B.C. 413 —Overthrow of the oligarchy.— 
Concession of freedom and alliance by Athens. 
B.C, 413-412. 

2.—Antony and Cleopatra.—The 
,. 3-32, hefore the battle of Ac- 














and 










Mark Antony at Samos, in 
ny with Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt. 
Jelicious little island was crowded with 
musicians, dancers and stage players; its shores 
resounded with the wanton strains of the flute 

ud tubret."—C. Merivale, Zitat. of the Romans, 
ch, W. 

A.D. 1824.— Defeat of the Turks by the 
Greeks. Sec Grexce: A. D. 1821-1829. 


SAMOSATA. Sec ComMaGENk. 
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the northern part of the 2geun sea, so elevated 
that its highest point is over 5,000 feet above the 
sea level. In ancient times it derived its chief 
importance from the mysteries of the little un- 
derstood worship ef the Cabiri, of which it 
scoms to have be icf seat.—G. 8. Faber, 
Mysteries of the Cabiri.—'*The temple and mys- 
teries of Samothrace formed a point of union for 
many men from all countries: for a great por- 
tion of the world at that time, the temple of 
Samothrace was like the Caaba of Mecca, the 
tomb of the rcahet at Medina, or the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Samothrace and Do- 
dona were to the Pelasgian nations what per- 
haps Delphi and Delos were to the Hellenic 
world.” —B. G. Niebuhr, Lect's on the Hist, of 
Rome lect 1 














Battle of. See Mexroo: 
A. D, 1847 (Mancn — SEPTEMBER). 
SAN CARLOS, Battle of. See VenezvEta: 
A. D. 1820-1886. 
SAN DOMINGO, OR HAYTI. See Hartt. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: A. D. 1579.-— Sup- 
posed visit by Drake. See Carsrornia: A. D. 
548-1781; and America. A. D. 1572-1580. 

A.D. 1772-1776.— First exploration and 
naming of ‘he Bay.—Founding of the Mission, 
See Cautronsta A D 1543-1781. 7 

A. D. 1846.—Possession taken by the Ameri- 
cans, Sec Catsronniay AD 1846-1847 

‘A.D. 1846.— The naming of the Golden 
Gate.—The great Bay. Sec Goupen Gate. 

A. D, 1848.—On the eve of the Gold discov- 
eries. Sce Caurrounta: AD. 1848-1849 

A. D, 1856.—The Vigilance Committee. See 
Cauirornta. AD 1856 

A. D, 1877-1880,— Kearney and the Sand 
Lot Party. See Cantronnta: A. D. 1877-1880 


pase canning 

SAN FRANCISCO, Battle of (1879). See 
Crue: A. D_ 1883-1884 

SAN JACINTO, Battle of (1836). See 
Texas: AD 1824-1836 

SAN JUAN OR NORTHWESTERN 
WATER-BOUNDARY QUESTION.—The 
treaty of 1846 which settled the Oregon bound- 
ary question left still in dispute the water-bound- 
ary between the terntory of the United States 
and Vancouver's Island. Provision for submit- 
ting the determination of this San Juan water- 
boundary question, as it was called, to the Em 
peror of Germany, was made in the Treaty of 
‘Washington (see ALanama Chamms. A D 1871) 
“The Emperor, it appears, referred the argu- 
ments on both sides to three experts, Dr Grimm, 
Dr. Kiepert, and Dr Goldschmidt, personages 
among the most eminent of his subjects in jurs- 
prudence and in science, upon whose report he 
decided, on the 21st of October, 1872, in the 
terms of the reference, that the claim of the 
United States to have the line drawn through 
the Canal de Haro is most in accordance with 
the true interpretation of the treaty concluded 
on the 15th of June, 1846, between Great Britain 
and the United States, ‘This Award,’ says the 
President’s Message of December 2, 1872, ‘con 
firms the United States in their claim to the im 
portant archipelago of islands lying between the 
continent and Vancouver's Island, which for 
more than 26 years . . . Great Britain had con 
tested, and leaves us, for the first time in the 
history of the United States as a nation, without 
8 question of disputed boundary between our ter- 








ritory and the ssions of Great Britain on 
this ‘continent.'"—C. aE The Treaty of 
Washington, p. 222.—The Huro Archipelago, 


which formed the subject of dispute, is a group 
of many islands, mostly small, but’ containing 
‘one of considerable importance, namely the 
island of San Juan. The combined area of the 
islands is about 170 beings miles. The archi- 
Prlago is bounded on the north by the Canal de 
ro and the Gulf of Georgia, on the east bi 
Rosario Strait, on the west by the Canal de 
Haro, on the south by the Straits of Fuca The 
entrance to the strait called the Canal de Haro is 
commanded by the Island of San Juan, which 
has, therefore, been called ‘‘‘the Cronstadt of 
‘the Pacific.’ Its position is such that a few bat- 
fran! akittally laced, oul render it almost 
impregnable.” Hence the importance attached 
to the possession of this island, and especially on 
the of Great Britain, looking to the future 
of British Columbia, By the decision of the 
Bmperor of Germany the entire Archipelago be- 





SAN MARINO. 


came of the recognized territ of the 
Gutted States Rescue Mitton Hist of the San 
Juan Water Boundary Quetion ‘to 1869}. 

SAN MARINO, The Republic of—“The 
Republic of San Murino is a survival unique in 
the political world of Europe, . . . The sover- 
eign independence of San Marino is due to a 
series of happy accidents which were crystallised 
into a sentiment. The origin of the State is as- 
eribed to a Dalmatian saint who fled from the 
early persecutions at Rome and dwelt in a her- 
mitage on Mount Titanus But it is impossible 
to believe that there was no eather population. 
The mountain is a detached block standing free 
of the Apenniues,—a short. twelve miles from 
the sea coast, casily defensible and commanding 
a fertile undulating district The hill.villages 
must have existed before the towns of the coast. 
As old as Illyrian pirates were the highland 
townships of Verrucchio, Sau Leo, Urbino, 
Osimo, Loretto, and above all San Marino, Yet, 
but for the saint and Ins noble benefactress Feli- 
cité, Sun Marino would have shared the fate of 
other highland communes This lady was 
Countess Matilda on u small geale She gave to 
the young congregation the proprietorship of the 
mountain, and the lower table land was acquired 
by subsequent purchase and by the generosity of 
ras But Fehcita could ‘not 
¥.—she could give no more than 
she ‘The soveretenty had rested with 
the Roman Repubhe —the Enipne— ue Goths 
—the Greeks —the Germans The Papacy itself 
fad as much chum to San Marino as to any thing 
which it possessed Tt was included at nlleventa 
in the dountion of Pepm. In the Pontificate of 
John XX the Bishop of Feltro, who claimed 
the ownership of the town, proposed to sell it, 
partly because he needed moncy to restore his 

partly because the Sammarinesi were re- 
" wing superiors 
here on earth, and perchance nat believing upon 
a superior in heaven’ Yet the Papacy appears 
iu the 13th etntury to have accepted a judicial 
cision as to the sovereygn independence of the 
ublic, and Pius 11 considerably increased its 
territory in 1463 at the expense of Sigismund 
Malatesta, The sovereignty of San Marino is 
therefore almost as complete « puzzle as that of the 
mysterious Royaume @' Yvetot. . . . The Mala- 
testus, originully lords of the neighboring up- 
lund fortress of Verrucchio would willingly bave 
made the whole ridge the backbone of their Stave 
of Rimini, But this very fact secured for the 
Sammarinesi the constant friendship of the lords 
of Urbino. . . . Neither power could allow the 
other to apnrapriets 0 evaluat a airalegts pe 
sition... The existing constitition is a Hving 
lesson on medieval history. . . . Theoretically, 
sovereignty in the last resort belongs to Cir 
ple, and of old this was practically exercised by 
the Arengo, which thus has some correspondence 
in meaning and functions to the Florentine Par- 
Jamento — The Sammarini however, were 
wiser than the Florentines. en the increase 
of population and peerliony rendered gathering 
of the whole people an engine 
legislation, the Arengo was not allowed to tematn 
as a mischievous survival with fil-defined author- 
ity at the mercy of the governmental wire- 
pullera, The prerogatives which were 
w the Arengo were amall but definite... . It 
was after the accession of territory gipated by 
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Pius II. in 1465 that the constitution of the State 
was fundamentally altered. . . . The people now 
delegated its sovercignty to the Council, which 
was raised to 60 members. . . . In 1600 an order 
of Patricians was established, to which was given 
one-third of the representation, and the Council 
now consists of 20 ‘ nobili,’ 20 *artisti,’ artisans 
and shopkeepers, and 20 ‘ contadini,’ agricultur- 
ists. The harmony of the Republic is undis- 
turbed by general elections, for the Council is 
recruited by co-optation. . . . At the head of the 
Executive stand the two Captains Regent. To 
them the statutes assign the sover 
and the power of the »word.. They 
small salary, and during their six months of 
office are free from all State burdens "—E Arm- 
strong, A Political Surmoal (Macmillan » Maga 
zine, Jan., 1891) —'' Between this miniature 
country and its institutions there is a dehcious 
digproportion. The little area of thin soil has 
for centuries maintained a complicated govern 
ment... . There is a national post-office. there 








ig an army of nine hundred and fifty men and ; 


cight officers; there are diplomatic agents in 
Paris and Montevideo, and consuls in various 
European cities. Services rendered to the State 
or to science may be rewarded by knighthood, 
and so late as S876 San Marino eapressed its 
gratitude to an Enghsh lady for her gift of a 
statue of Hiberty, by making her Duchess of Ac 
quaviva — Titles are by n0 means the most un 
democratic part of the republic On examina 
tion it is seen to be in fact an oligarchy 

Yet an oligarchy among yeoman farmer 1s a 
very different thing from an ohigurchy among 
merchant princes San Marino may be compared 
with colonial Massachusetts. The few voters 





have always really represented the mass of the | 
Tt has been a singularly umited, cour- | 


people. 
ugeous, honorable, pubhe spirited, and pradent 
prople. Union was possible because it was and 
if 0 poor community, in which there were no 
powerful families to fight and expel each other, 
or exiles to come back with an enemy’s army 
The courage of the people is shown by’ their hos- 
pitalty to Garibaldi when he was fleeing aftcr 
his defeat of 1849. An excellent moral fibre was 
manifested when, in 1848, the Republic refused 
to receive the gambling establishments which 
had been made illegal in other countries, The 
new town-hall is a monument to the enlightened 
public spirit of the San Marinese, as well as to 
their taste. That the State is prudent is shown 
by its distinction, almost unique in Europe, of 
having no public debt. Other little states in 
Europe have had similar good qualities, vet have 
dong since been destroyed. Why las San Marino 
outlived them allt... The perpetuation of the 
gorerament is due in the first place to u singular 
reedom from senders to extend its borders 
The outlying villages have been added by gift 
or by their own free will; and when, in 1707, 
Gen. Bonaparte invited the Ban Marinose to make 
their wishes known, ‘if any part of the adjacent 
territory is absolutely necessary to you,’ the 
hard-headed leeders declined ‘an pslareement 


whieh ; 
birds, og etd 








it AP ne compipnatse vie i ey 
poor town nol 

Worth plundering, and Sonexatiou was 20. alfte 
Gull vask that ict XIV. said of Cardinal 
Alberoat’s pean in 1780: ‘San Marino is a 
; the man who tries to bite it 

‘broken,’ Nevertheless, even peace- 





SANDEMANIANS. 


ful and inoffensive communities were not safe 
during the last twelve centuries, without power- 
ful protectors. The determining reason for the 
freedom of San Marino since 1: has been the 
friendship of potentates, tirat of the neighborin; 

Dukes of Urbino, then of the Popes, then o' 
Napoleon, then of Italy... . When the king- 
dom of Italy was formed in 1860, no one cared 
to erase from the map a state which even the 
Pope had spared, and in which Europe was in- 
terested. Hence the San Marinese retained a sit- 
uation comparable with that of the native states 
in India. A ‘consolato’ of the Itallan Govern- 
ment resides in the town; the schools are assimi- 
lated to the Italian system, appeals may be had 
from the courts to the Italian upper courts, and 
precautions are taken to prevent the harboring 
of refugee criminals. Yet of the old sovereignty 
four important incidents are retained. San Ma- 
rino has @ post office, » kind of national play- 
thing, but the rare and beautiful stamps are 
much prized by collectors, and doubtless the sale 
helps the coffers of the state The San Murinese 
manage, and well manage, their own local uffsirs, 
without any annoying interference from an Ital- 
ian prefect. They owe no military service to 
Italy, and their own militia is no burden. Above 
all, they pay no taxes to Italy If 1 were an 
Italian, T should like to be a San Marinese.”— 
A B Hart, The Ancient Commonwealth of Ban 
Marine (The Nation, Feb. 1, 1894). 

SAN MARTIN, General José de, and the 
liberation of Chile and Peru. Sce Cutie: A. D. 
1840-1818. and Pine A D. 1820-1826. 

SAN MARTINO, Battle of (1859). See 
Trars: A. D 1856-1859 

SAN SALVADOR, Babamas.—The name 
given by Columbus to the little island in the 
Bahama group which he first discovered, and 
the identity of which isin dispute. See AMER- 
wea A D 1499 

SAN SALVADOR, Central America: A.D. 
x821-1871.— Independence of Spain.— Brief 
annexation to Mexico.—Attempted Federa- 
tions and their failure. See CENTRAL AMER- 
ica A, D_ 1821-1871, 





SAN STEFANO, Treaty of. See Tonks: 
A _D 1877-1878, and i878. 

SANCHO I., King of Aragon, A. D. 1068- 
1004; IV. of Navarre, A. D. 1076-1094... 


Sancho I., King of Leon and the Asturias, or 
Oviedo, 955-967.... Sancho 1., King of Na- 

Sancho I., King of Portu- 
al, 1185-1211. .Sancho II., King of Castile, 
'W65-1072..Sancho II. (called The Great), 
King of Navarre, 970-1035; and I. of Castile, 
1026-1085. 


-Sancho II., King of Port 
Ith, King of Castle, 


varre, 905-925. 


1223-1244 Sancho 





1157-1158. Sancho III., King of Navarre, 
1054-1076.’ Sancho IV.,'King of Leon and 
Castile, 1284-1295..... Sancho V., King of Na- 


varre, 1150-1194, ..Sancho VI., King of Na- 
varre, 1104-1236. 

SAND LOT PARTY, The. See Caut- 
ForNIA: A. D. 1877-1880. 

SANDE MANIANS.— Robert Sandeman 
“was a Scotchman who held peculiar religions. 
views: such as—that an intellectual belief 
would ensure salvation, without faith; aod that 
this intellectual belief was certain to induce Chris- 
tian virtues. He held these so strongly and 
urgently that he made a small sect; and 4 1764 
he came to Connecticut, and founded 
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at Danbury and at some other places, where his 
followers were called ‘ Sandemanians,’ and where 
some traces of them exist still... . The fol- 
lowers of Robert Sandeman were nearly all 
Loyalists [at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion}, and many of them emigrated from Connec- 
ticut to New Brunsw —C. W, Elliott, The 


New Eng, Hist, v. 2. p. 810. 
IR SANJAKS. Sco Buy; 


SANDJAKS, 
also Titan. 

ANDJAR, Seljuk Turkish Sultan, A. D. 
1116-1157 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, The. Ia. 
WANAN IstaNps. 

SANGALA.— An ancient city in the Punjab, 

ja, which was the easternmost of all the con: 
He took the 











Bee 





is of Alexander the Great 
n by storm (B, C, 826), slaying 17,000 of the 
inhubitunts and taking 70,000. captives. — 
Grote, Iist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch. 04. 
SANHEDRIM, The. 
hood [of the Jewish chur ince the time 
of Ezra, there had been insensibly growing a 
body of scholars, who by the time of Herod had 
risen to» distinct function of the State. Already 
under John Hyrcanus there was a judicial body 
known as the House of Judgment (Beth-Din). 
To this was given the Macedonian title of Syne- 
drion [or Synbedrion], transformed into the 
barous Hebrew word Sanhedrim, or Sanhedrin. 
Dean Stanley, Lectures on the List. of the Jewish 
Church, lect. —‘‘ The Sanhedrin was the great 












“Beside the  priest- 




















court of judicature; it judged of all capital 
offences against the law; it had the power of in- 
flicting punishment by scourging and by death. 
... The Great Sanhedrin was a court of uppeal 

liree 





from the inferior Sanhedrins of twenty 
judges established in the other towns. ‘T! 
drin was probably confined to its judicial duties 
—it was a plenary court of justice, and no more 
—during the reigns of the later Asmoncan 
rinces, and during those of Herod the Great and 
son Archelaus. . . . When Juda became a 

Roman province, the Sanhedrin either, as is more 
likely, assumed for the first time, or recovered 
its station as a kind of senate or representutive 
body of the nation... . At all events, they 
seem to have been the channei of intercourse be- 
tween the Roman rulers and the body of the 
people. It is the Sanhedrin, under the name of 
the chief priests, scribes, and elders of the 
people, who take the lead in all the transactions 
recorded in the Gospels, Jesus Christ was led 
before the Sanhedrin, and by them denounced 
before the tribunal of Pilate.” H. H. Milman, 
Hist. of the Jews, bk. 12. 

SANHIKANS, The. See Amxnican Ano- 
RIGINES: ALGONQUIAN Famtiy. 

SANITARY COMMISSION, and Chris- 
tian Commission, The United States.—‘*Soon 

t Mr. Lincoln issued his proclamation [April 

15, 1861, at the outbreak of the American Civil 
War] . . . calling for 75,000 soldiers, many good 
men and women instituted whut they termed 
‘Soldiers’ Aid Societies.’ At first the govern- 
ment did not look upon these with approval, 
under an apprehension that they might inter- 
fere with the discipline and efficiency of the 
armies. Certain physicians and clergymen who 
had interested themselves in these charitable 
pasertakiogs perceived how much good could 
be accomplished by a more extensive.and thor- 


















ough organization. Seeking no remtneratiun, | the Cum! 





SANITARY COMMISSION. 


they applied to the government to give them 
recognition and moral support, and, after some 
dificulty, this being secured,’ they organized 
themselves and were recognized as ‘the United 
States Sanitary Commission.’ The Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, D. D., was its president. Their 
intention was to nid by their professional advice 
the medical department of the government ser- 
viec; but soon, the field opening out before 
them, their operations were greatly enlarged. 
From being simply an advisory, they became 

cntive ody... . The 
tered on an extraor: 











and more an ex 
anitary Commission now 
divary career of usefulnes It ranged itself 
in afiiation with the government medical burenu. 
It gathered supporters from all classes of the poo- 
ple... Soon the commission had an independent 
transportation of its own, Tthad hospital trans- 
wagons, ambulances, railroud amnbukuces, 
rs. Ingenious men devised for it inventions of 
better litters, better hers, better ambu- 
lances. It secured comfortuble. transportation 
for the wounded soldier from the hutle-field to 
the hospital. On the railroad it soon had its 
hospital ears, with kitehen, dispensary, and a 
surgeon's car in the midst, As its work in- 
its energies and the singular 

of its organization. It divided its 
into several departments of duty. (1.) 
ice, or sinitary inspection de- 

ral inspectors, 
iu de field, 
and reported their condition and uceds to its own 
officers and to the government. It had also 4 
corps of special hospital inspectors, who visited 
the general hospitals of the army, nearly 300 in 
number, their reports being confidential, and 
sent to the surgeon general of the army. (2.) Its 
department of general relief. ‘This consisted of 
twelve branches of the general commission, hav- 
ing dépots in the large towns, cach branch having 
from 150 to 1,200 auxiliaries engaged in obtain- 
ing supplies. These were sent to the main 
dépét, and there assorted, repacked, and dis- 
patched. One of these branches, the ‘Woman's 
Central Association,’ collected stores to the value 
of over a million of dollars; another, the North- 
western, at Chicago, furnished more than # 
quarter of 4 milliov. Care was taken to have no 
waste in the distribution. Soldiers of all the 
states were equally supplied; and even wounded 
cuemics left on the field, or sick aud abandoned 
in the hospitals, were tenderly cared for. (8.) 
its department of eee relief, This took un- 
der its charge goldiers not yet under, or just 
out of the care of the government; men on sick 
leave, or found in the streets, og left by their 











































servir 
Its preventive serv 
partment, had a corps of med 
who examined thoroughly troo; 











































regiments. For such it furnfthed ‘homes. 
About 7,500 men were, on an average, thus 
daily or nightly accommodated. It also had 


‘lodges’ whercin a sick soldier might stay while 
awaiting his pay from the paymaster general, 
or, if unable to reach » hospital, might sto for 
@ time. Sti’ more, it had ‘Homes for the 
Wives, Mothers, aud Children of Soldiers,’ where 
Inet to he evel mg de proteation, de 
to ities it fine jon, de- 
fense, food, shelter. It tna its ‘Feeding Sta- 
tions,’ where a tired and hungry soldier 
by could havea gratuitous meal. On the great 
military lines theee stations were 
established. On the Shlet rivers, the ieee 
berland, the Potomac, it had 
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steamers’ for transmitting supplies and trans- 
porting the sick and wound it established 
‘agencies’ to see that uo injustice was done to 
any soldier; that the soldier, is widow, his 
orphan, obtained pensions, back pay, bountics, 
or whatever money was (ue, that any errors in 
thelr papers were properly corrected, aud espe 
cially that no sharper took advantage of them. 
It mstituted eins directories by which the 
friends of a soldier could obtain’ information 
without cost as to his place and condition, if 
within a year he had been au inmate of any hos 
pital Ithad such a record of not less than 900,000 
names Whenever permitted todo so, it sent sup 
plies to the United States prisoners of wari con- 
dinement at Andersonville, Salisbury, Richmond 

(4) Itsdepartinent of field reliif Thue duty 
of this was to minister to the wounded on the ficld 
of battle, to furnish bandages, cordials, nounsb 
ment, t give assistance to the surgeons and to 
supply any deficiencies it could detect in the field 
hospitals — It had a cincf inspector for the armics 





of the Fust, another for the Miktary Department | 


of the Mississippi, with a competent statl tor 
each (5) Its auatliary rehef corps ‘Lh sup 
phed deficiencies in “personal attendanc. and 
work in the hospitals, or among the wounded on 
the field Between May, 1864 When at was first 
organized, and January, 1865, 1t gave its services 
to more than 75,000 patients Tt waited on the 
sick and wounded, wrote letters for them, gave 
them stationery, postage stumps, newspapers 
and whiled away the heavy hours of suffonng 
by reading magazines and book to them To 
the Sanitary Commnssion the government gave a 

t support, the people gave it their 
furmabed 1t with mote than three 
milous of dollars im movey, of which onc million 
came from the Pacitic States, they scntat nine mil 
lions’ worth of supplies Froni tarrs held in its 
interest very large sums were derived One im 
New York yielded a milion and a quarter of dol 
lary, one in Philadelphia more than a million 
In towns comparatively small, there were often 
collected at such fairs more than twenty thon 
sand dollars... The Christan Continisston 
emulated the noble conduct ot the United Mates 
hanitary Commission — It, tov, received the ree- 
ogmtion and countenance of the goverament 
Its object was to promote the physical and 
spiritual welfare of soldiers and sailors Its cen- 
tral office was m Philadelphia, but it had agen- 
cies in all the luge towns. ‘It nided the sur- 
geon, helped the chaplain, followed the arnues 
in their marches, went into the trenches and 
along the pichet line. Wherever there was a 
sick, a wounded, a dying mau, an agent of the 
Christian Commission was near by’ It gave 
Christian buriul whenever possible, it marked 
the graves of the dead It had its religions 
services, its little extemporized chapels, its 
prayer-meetings, The American Bible Society 
frre it Bibles and Testaments, the Tract Society 
ts publications, The government furnished its 
‘gents and supplies free transportation, it had 
the use of the telegraph for its purposes" Stcam- 
oat and rail companies furthered its ob- 
jects with all their ability. It distributed nearly 
five millions of dollars io money and supplies.” 
Pt Hist, imerican Cieit War, 





















W. Draper, Hist, of the Ai 
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SANTA INES. 


of the War.—K. P. Wormeley, The Other Side of 
the War.—The Santtary Commission : its Works 
and Purpoves.—1. 8 Newberry, The U_S. Sant- 
tary Com in the Mismsappi Valley.—L Moss, 
Annals of the U.S Christian Com 

SANITARY SCIENCE AND LEGISLA- 
TION. Sce Mepicat Scrence~ 1918 CENTURY 

SANJAKS, OR SANDJAKS. Sev Bry, 
also Timar 

SANQUHAR DECLARATION, The.— 
The Declaration affixed by the Cameronians wo 
the market cross of Sanquhar, iu 1680, renouncing 
allgiance to King Charles [I, See BcoTLAND. 
A _D 1681-1689, 

SANS ARCS, The. 
KIGINES, BIOLAN Fay. 

SANSCULOTTES, Sce France: A D. 
1791 (OCronFR) 

NSCULOTTIDES, of the French Re 
publican Calendar, The. | See FRANcE. A. D. 
1793 (Octouik) Tith NEW REPUBLICAN CAL- 
ENDL 

SANSKRIT.—: The name Sanskrit as ap- 
plid to the ancient language of the Hindus is 
anartitical designation for a highly elaborated 
form of the lingaige originally brought by the 
Indian branch of the great Aryan race into India 
This orginal tongue soon became modified by 
contact with the dialects of the aboriginal races 
who preceded the Aryans, and in this way con- 
verted into the peculiar language (* bhasba’) of 
the Aryan inumgrants who settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the seven mvers of the Panjab and 
us outlymg distnets (‘Sapta-Sindhavas’— in 
Zand *Hapta Hendu') The most suitable name 
for the ongmal language thus moulded into the 
speech of the Hindus is Hindu i (= Sindhu i), its 
principal later development being called Hindi, 
just as the Low German dialect of the Saxons 
when modified in England was called Anglo- 
Saxon But very soou that happened in India 
Which has come {0 pass in all civilized countries. 
The spoken language, when once its general 
form and character had been settled, separated 
into two lines, the one elaborated by the learned, 
the other popularized and variously provin- 
ctalized by the unlearned In India, however, 

. . this Separation became more marked, more 
diversified, uud progressively intensified. Hence, 
the very grammar which with other nations 
wus regarded only as means to an end, came 
to be treated by ludian Pandits as the end itself, 
and was subtilized into an intricate science, 

around by a bristling barrier of techni- 

The linguage, too, elaborated * 
passu’ with the grammar, rejected the natural 
pame of Hindu i, or * the speech of the Hindus,” 
and adopted an artificial designation, viz. 
krita, ‘the perfectly constructed speech,’, . . 
to denote its complete severance from vulj 
purposes, and its exclusive dedication to reli 
and literature, while the name Prakrita — w! 
may mean ‘the original ' us well as ‘ the derived’ 
speech — was assigned to the common dialect.” 
—M. Williams, Indian Wisdom, introd., p. 





See Amxenican ABo 
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| SANTA ANNA, The career of. See Mux- 
j 100: A. D. 1820-1826, to 1848-1861, and Texas: 





A.D. 1824-1836, 

SANTA HERMANDAD. See Horr 
Brorugpxoop, 

SANTA INES, Battle of (1859). See Var 
ELURLA: A. D. 1829-1886, 
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SANTA LUCIA. 
SANTA Fuca. Battle of (1848). See 
Tray: a D. 1 1849. 
SAN aus. The. See Inpia: THE aBo- 


RIGINAL Leeming 
SANTAREM, Battle of (1184). See Portv- 
oan: A.D, 1095-1225. 
SANTEES, The. 
wes: SIOUAN Fal 
GoaNTiace, "The founding of the city 
2), See Cumk: A, D, 1450-1724. 
ANTIAGO, OR ST. JAGO, Knights of 
the Order of. See CALATRAVA. 
“ SANTONES, The. See Prcrons. 
SAI The early name of Savoy, 
Bee Bur 


SAPEIRES, The. Sce lnertans, Eastern, 
SAPIENZA, OR PORTOLONGO, Battle 
it (tase See Constantrnopie: A. D, 1348- 


OSARACENIC EMPIRE. Sce Matometan 
Conquest AND Exrme. 
SARACENIC SCHOOLS. 
Mepusvat; and Mepican Scms 
SARACENS, The name. From Mecca to 
the Eu phratcs, the Arabian tribes were con- 
founded by the Greeks and Latins under the gen- 
era) appellation of Saracens. ... The name 
which, used by Ptolemy and Pliny in a more 
confined, by Ammianus and Procopius in a larger, 
sense, has been derived, ridiculously, from 
Surah, the wife of Abraham, obscurely from the 
village of Saraka, . . . more plausibly from the 
Arabic words which signify a thie ih character, 
or Oriental situation... .” Yet the last and most 
pular of these etymologies is refuted by 
Prblemy (Arabia, p. 2. 18. in Hudson, tom. iv.), 
who expressly remarks the western and southern 
position of the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on 
the borders of Egypt. The appellation cannot, 
therefore, allude to any national character; and, 
since it was imposed by strangers, it must be 
found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign lan- 
uage.”—E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
pS Empire, ch. 50, and wte,—" Dr. Clarke 
(Travels, v. fi., p. 391) after expressing contemp- 
tuous pity for Ginnoc's ignarsocd, isives the 
word from Zara, Zuara, Sara, the Desert, whence 
Saraceni, the children of the Desert. De Marlds 
adopts the derivation from Sarrik, a robber, 
Hist. des Arabes, vol. 1., p. 86; St. Martin fom 
Scharkioun, or Sharktn, Eastern, vol. xi., 
55,"—H. Milman, note to Gibbon, as abore. ‘rh e 
Rodmonites are undoubtedly what their name 
expresses, Orientals, Saracens, otherwise ‘ B’pe 
Kedem,’ or Sons of the East; a name restricted 
in fs practice to the east contiguous to Palestine, 
comprising only the Arabian nations dwelling 
between Palestine and the Euphrates, .. The 
name Saraceni was in use among the Romans 
long before Islam, apparently from the tine of 
‘Trajan’s and Hadrian's wars.”"— H. Ewald, Hist, 
of Israel, introd., sect. 4, with foot-note (v. 
the Middle Ages the term Saracen became com: 
mon in its application to the Arabs, and, in fact, 
to the Mahometan races pretty generally. See 
Rome: A. D, 96-188. 


a 
SARAGOSSA: Origin. See Casan-Av- 
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SARDINIA. 
gs D. 778. aes by Charlemagne, See 


LAD. 778. 
‘A.D. tor-1146.— The seat of « Moorish 
Riecaent Bee Spamx: A. D. 101-1086. 


A. D, 1710,— Defeat of the Spaniards by the 
Allies, See Spain: A, D. 1707-1710. 

A. D, 1808.—Fruitless siege by the French, 
See Spain: A. D. 1808 (May—SupremBen). 

A, D, 1808-1809.— Siege and capture by the 
French.— Extraordi defense of the cit: 











See Span A. D. 1800 (DuceM BE: 
Marcu). 

1809.—Siege by the French, See 
Spain: A. 1. 1809 (Fennvany—Jeiy). 





A. D. 1809.— Battle and Spanish defeat. 

See Spain: A, D. 1809 (Fenncary—JunE). 
panda 

SARANGIANS.—The name given by Herod- 
otus to a warlike people who dwelt anciently on 
the shores of the Hamun and in the Valley of the 
Hilmend—southwestern Afghanistan, By the 
later Grecks they were called Zarangiuns and 
Drangiaus; by the Persians Zaraka, 

SARATOGA, Burgoyne's surrender at. 
See UstreD States oF AN. ? A.D. 1777 (GuLy— 
OcTORER). 

SARATOGA, The proposed State of. See 
Nontiwesr Teimtory : A.D. 

SARA See Bouxko. 

SARCEES (TINNEH). 
AnomiInes: BLACKFEET : 

SARDANAPALUS. 
ran Earnie. 








Sec AMERICAN 
nd ATHAPASCAN, 
See Semirks: Assyr- 











—- 
SARDINIA (The Island): Name and ear! 
history.— ‘The name of the island ‘Sardo' is 
derived h probability from the Pheonician, and 
describes its resemblance to the human footstep. 

Diodorus reckons this island among the 
places 10 which the Phenicians sent colonies, 
after they had enriched themselves by the silver 
of Spain. ... What the primitive population 
of the island was, which the Phapicians found 
there when they touched at its southern ports on 
their to Spain, whether it had come from 
the coast of Italy, or Africa, we cau only con- 
jecture. In historical times it appears to have 

n derived from three principal sources, —imml- 
grations from Africa, represented by the tradi- 
tions of Sardus and Aristeus; from Greece, 
represented by Iolaus, and from the south and 
south-cast of Spain, represented by Norax. . . 
The name Norax ‘has evidently a reference to 
those singular remains of ancient architecture, 
the Nuraghi of Sardinia,—stone towers In the 
form of @ truncated cone, with a spiral staircase 
in the thickness of the wall, whicifto the num- 
ber of 8,000 are scattered over the island, chiefly 
in the southern and western parts. Nothing 
entirely analogous to these has been found {o 
any other part of the world; but they resemble 
most the Athalayas [or Taiajots of Minorca, 
whose population was partly pol 
Libyan. . . , The Carthaginians, at the. time 
when their naval power was rs its helght, io 
the sixth and fifth centuries B, C., sv 
all the level country, the former inhabitants tak- 
ing refuge smog the Be cciaiae. ‘where their 

manners receded to ands Sarbetee — J, Ken- 
tick, Phanicta, ch. ry 




















A. D, 1017.— Conquest a oer 
ae ane ae Ea 
OF THE CITY. 
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SARDINIA. 


A. D, 1708,— Taken the Allies. See 
BRAIN: Fi 1707-1710, Yy 

A. D, 1713.—Ceded to the Elector of Bava- 
ria with the title of King. Sec Urrecur: A.D. 
1712-1714. 

A. D..1714,.—Exchanged with the emperor 
for the Upper Palatinate. See Urrecnr: A. D. 
1712-1714. 

A. D. 1717—Retaken by Spain. See Sratn: 
A. D. 1718-1725. 

‘A, D, 1719.—Given up by Spain and acquired 
by the Duke of Savoy in exchange for Sicily, 

ving its name to his kingdom. Sev Spain: 
A. D. 17138-1725; also Irany: A. D. 1715-1785. 





——— 

SARDINIA (The Kingdom): A. D. 1742.— 
The king joins Austria in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, See Irany: A. D. 1741- 
1743, 

A. D. 1743.— Treaty of Worms, with Aus- 
tria and England. Sec Irany: A. D. 1743. 

A. D. 1743.—The Bourbon Family Compact 
against the king. Sec Franck: A}. 1743 
(Ocrouen). 

A. D. 1744.—The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession: French and Spanish invasion of Pied- 
mont. See Lai A.D. 1744. 

A. D. 1745.—The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession: Overwhelming reverses. Sco It a1 
A. D, 1745. 

‘A. D. 1746-1747.—The War of the Austrian 
Succession: The French and Spaniards driven 
out. See Jrany: A. D. 1746-1747. 

A. D, 1748.—Termination and results of the 
War of the Austrian Succession. See Arx-La- 
CuAPELLE; Tue Conaress. 

‘A. D. 1792,—Annexation of Savoy and Nice 
to the French Republic. See France: A.D. 
1792 (SerTEMBER—Decesmen). 

A. D. 1793.—Joined in the Coalition 
Revolutionary France. See FRaxce: 
1793 (MARCH—SEPTEMNER). 

A.D. 17 asses of the Alps secured by 
the French. France: A. D. 1794-1795 


(QcroBen—May 
A. D. 1795.—French victory at Loano. 
A.D. 1795 (Jexne—Decennen). 
A. D. 1796, — Submission to the French 
under Bonaparte.—Treaty of peace.—Cession 
of Savoy to the Republic. See France: A. D. 
1796 (Arrit—OcrourR). 
A, D. 1798.—Piedmont taken by the French. 




















against 
A.D. 












See 





—Its sovereignty telinquished by the king. 
See France: PS. 1798-1709 (Avover—APRity 

A. D. 1799.— French evacuation of Pied- 
mont. See France: A. D. 1799 (Aprt.—Sxr- 
TEMBER). 

A. D, 1800.—Recovery of Piedmont by the 
French. See France: A. D, 1800-1801 Qlax— 
Fesruary). 


A. D. 1802,—Annexation of part of Pied- 
mont to France. Seo France: A. D. 1802 
(AvaveT—SEpremein) 
fe D. 1814-1815, —- king recovers his 

lom.— Annexation of Genoa.—Cession of 
of Savoy to France. Seo Vienna, Tie 
on et tlao France: A. D. 1814 (Arr 


UNE), 
A. D. 182: i 
Seo Hout iz Aocseelen to the Holy Alliance. 


A. D, 1820-1821, — Abortive revolutionary 
rising and war with Austria.—The defeat at 
Novara. Seo Itatx: AD, 1690-1881. 
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SARMATIA. 


A. D. 1831.—Death of Charles Felix.—Ac- 
cession of Charles Albert, See Iraty: A. D. 








1880-1832. 
A. D, 1848-1849.—Alliance with insurgent 
Lombardy and Venetia.—War with Austria,— 


Defeat.—Abdication of Charles Albert.—Ac- 
cession of Victor Emmanuel I. See Praty: 
A. D. 1848-1849. 

A. D, 1855.—In the Alliance of the Crimean 
War against Russia, See Russia: A. D. 1854~ 
1856. 

A.D. St ge ailecemi hes eat work of Count 
Cavour and King Victor Emmanuel.—Libera- 
tion of the whole Peninsula and creation o/ 
the kingdom of Italy. Sec Irany: A. D. 1856- 
1859, to 1867-1870. 





SARDIS.—When Cyrus the Great founy 
empire by the overthrow of tna¥t 
B.C. 













the Med 008, his first enterprise of con- 
quest, outside of the Median dominion, vas di- 
rected against’ the kingdom of Lydia, then, 
under its famous king Croesus, dominant in Asia 
Minor and rupidiy in in wealth and 





sing 

sive battle, Croesus re. 
Sardis, which was ther 
‘of Asia Minor, and wat 
1 Cyrus, who captured and plundered 
the town, at the end of a siege of only fourteen 
a The full of Sardis was the fall of the 
kingdom, which was absorbed into the 
great cmpire of Persia. —G. Rawlinson, Fine 
Great Monarchice: Persia, ch. 7. — Fifty-eight 
yea er (about 500 B. C.) at the beginning of 
the Ionian Revolt, when the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor attempted to throw off the Persian yoke, 
Sardis was agnin plundered and burned by an 
invading force of Tonians and Athenians.—C. 
Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, ch. 14.— See, also, 

: B.C 


power. Afte 
tired to his capital 
the m i 























iI . C. 521493. 2 

ARGASSO SEA, The. See AmEnica: 
A. D. 1492. 

SARISSA, The. Sce PHatanx. 

SARK, Battle of (1448).—This was a severe 
defeat inflicted by the Scots upon an English 
force, invading Scottish territory, under Lord 
Percy. The English lost 3,000 men and Perey 
was taken prisoner.—Sir W. Scott, Hist. of Seot- 
land, ch. 19. 

SARMATIA. — SARMATIANS. — “ The 
Scythians of the time of Herodotus were sepa- 
raied only by the river Tanais [modern Don} 
from the Sarmatiuns, who occupied the territory: 
for several days’ journey north-east of the Palus 
Mur6tis; on the south, they were divided by the 
Danube from the section of Thracians called 
Gete. Both these nations were nomadic, anal- 
ogous to the Scythians in habits, military effi- 
ciency, and fiercencss, Indeed, Herodotus and 
Hippokratés distinctly intimate ‘that the Sarma- 
tians were nothing but a branch of Scythian, 
speaking a Scythian dialect, and distinguish 
from their neighbours on the other side of the 
Tanais chiefly by this peculiarity,—tbat the 
women among them were warriors’ hardly lesa 
daring and expert than the men.”"—G. Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, pt. 2, ch, 17.—The Sarmatiang 
ultimately gave their name to the whole region 
of northeastern Europe, and some writers have 
considered them to be, not Scythic or Mongolic 
in race, but progenitors of the modern Slavonic. 
family. Sarmatia [Tacitus] seems to have 
und ‘what is now via and Wallachia, 
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SARMATIA. 


part of the south of Russia.”"— 
hares Laver eat Geog. Notes to The Germany 
of Tacitus.—See SLAVONIC PLOPLES. 
SARMATIAN AND MARCOMANNIAN 
‘WARS OF MARCUS AURELIUS.—It was 
during the reign of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
‘ot the barbarians aloug the 
of the Roman Em aes Degan 
to be seriously frequent and bold, “It is repre- 
sented as a simultancous, and even & com! L 
attack, of all the races on the northern frontier, 
who may be amnged under the three national 
divisions of Germans, Seythians, and Sarmatians ; 
though we may question the fuct of an actual 
league among tribes so many, $0 various, and so 
distant" 'T Marcomanni and the Quadi on 
the upper Danube, and the Sarmatian tribes on 
the lower, were the prominent intruders, and the 
campaigns which Aurclius conducted against 
them, A D 167-130, are generally called ether 
the Marcomanninn or the Sarmatinn Wars. Dur- 
ing these thirteen years, the noblest of all mon 
archs surrendered repeatedly. the philosophic 
calm which he loved so well, and gave himself 
to the hateful business of frontier war vuinty 
striving to arrest in its beginning the impendine 
flood of barbaric invasion. Repeatedly, he wen 
the semblance ot a peace with the unrelenting 
foe, and as repeatedly it was. broken. died 
in his soldiers harness, at Vindobona ( aa 
and happily did not live to witness th 
which Rome, in the end, stooped to buy yee 
the foes she had no more strength to overcome — 
©. Merivale, Jhst. of the Romans, ch 63. 
Asc 1x: P. B, Watson, Marcus Aurcius An 
toninus, ch 4-6 —Sve, also, THUNDERING LEGION 
SARN HELEN, The.—A Roman road run- 
ning through Wales, called by the Welsh the 
Sarn Helen, or road ot H¢len, from a notion th 
the Empress Helena causcd it to be made —T. 
Wright, Celt, Roman and Saron, ch 5. 
SARPI, Fra Paolo, and the cont etek Ven- 
. D160 







































ice eh the Papacy. See Vince: 
SARRE-LOUIS: A. D. 1680.—The found- 
ing of the city. See France: A D. 1679-1681 
ARUS, Battle of the.— One of the victories 
of the Emperor Ieraclius, A. D. 625, in his war 
with the esas Tenis; Seventh Great 
. Oriental Monarchy, 
SASKATCHEWAN, The district of. Sve 
Nonrawesr Tenurroxnes or CANADA, 
SASSANIAN DYNASTY. ~—Artaxerxes 1 , 
who resurrected the Persian empire, or called a 
new Persian empire into existence, A. D. 226, by 
the overthrow of the Parthian monarchy und the 
subjection of its dominions, founded @ dynasty 
which took the name of the Sassanian, or the 
family of the ide, from one Sagan, who, 
according to some accounts was the father, ac- 
cording to others 4 remoter progenitor of Artax- 
erxes, This second Persian monarchy is, itself, 
often called the Sassanian, to distinguish it from 
the earlier Achwmenian Persian ecmpire.— G. 
Rawlinson, Seventh Get Miva Monarchy. 
Bee, also, Persia: B,C. 150-A. D. 226. 
SASTEAN PAMILY 1) The. Sce AmerIcan 
MSATOLLL, Apostolic Dele 
itolic Dele; in America, 
<i 











SATRAP, = SATRAPIES.— ‘Darius 
we pee been well called ‘ ie trapfounder | SAU 
Persian state,’ He found the pire 





SAUCHIE BURN. 


crude and heterogeneous mass of ill-assorted ele. 
ments, hanging loosely together by the single tie 
of subjection to a common head; he left it a 
compact and regularly organized body, united 
on a single well-ordered system, permanently 
established everywhere, . , . It was the first, 
and probably the best, instance of that form of 
government which, taking its name from the 
Persian word for provincial ruler, ja known gen- 
erally as the system of ‘sutrapial’ administration, 
Its main principles were, in the first place, the 
reduction of the whole Empire to a quasi- 
uniformity by the substitution of one mode of 
governing for several, secondly, the substitution 
of fiacd and detinite burtheus on the subject in 
lieu of variable and uncertain calls: and thirdly, 
the cstablishinent of a vuriety of checks und 
nterpoises among the officials to whom it was 
sary that the crown should delegate its 
powers |. Tie authority instituted by Darius 
Wis that of bis satraps. Tle divided the whole 
Empire into a mumber of separate governments— 
a number which must have vaned at different 
times, but which seems never to Inve fallen 
short of twenty. Over each government he 
placed « satrap or supreme civil governor, 
charged with the collection and transmission of 
the revenue, the adninistration of justice, the 
nntintenance of order, and the general supervision 
of the territory. These satraps were nominated 
hy the king ai his ple sme from any class of bis 
subjects, aud held office for nod e term, but 
imply until recalled, being liable to deprivation 
or death at apy moment, without other formal- 
ity than the prcsentation of the royal ‘firman.’ 
y remaiued inoffice they were 

they represented the Great King, and 
were clothed with a portion of his majesty. 
They wielded the power of life and death. They 
assessed the tribute on the several towns und 
villages within their jurisdiction at their pleasure, 
and appoiuted deputies—called sometimes, like 
themselves, sutraps —o es or districts with- 
in their province, whose office was regarded as 
one of great dignity, . Nothing restrained 
their tyranny but sich sense of right us they 
iight happen to possess, and the fear of removal 
or execution if the vi of complaint reached 
the monarch."—G. Rawlinson, Mice Great Mon- 
archice: Persia, ch 7, 

SATTAGYDA, The. Sce Geprostans. 

SATURNALIA, The Roman.—‘The Sa.- 
urnalia, tirst celebrated in Rome at the dedication 
{of the temple of Saturn, on the southern ay 
of the Capitoline Hill] . . . extended original 
over three, but finally over seven day, Suri 
which all social distinctions were ignored ; sla 
were admitted to equality with their Thasters; 
and the chains which the emancipated from 
slavery used to bang, as thanksgiving, on or be: 
low the statue of the god, were taken down to in- 
timate that perfect freedom had been enjoyed by 
all alike under the thrice-happy Saturnian reign. 
Varro mentions the practice of cis war 
tapers as presents during this festival ; when 
‘we remember the other of sus; wax 
masks, during the Saturnalia, In a 
the temple of the beneficent Pelty, & the snalogion 
Paty sia these pen Samal zing fetes pnd the 


and Monumental Bons chy 6. 


SRUCHIa BURN, Bette of (eqB®. Seo 
SoorLanD: A. D, 1489-1488, 
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SAUCY CASTLE 


SAUCY CASTLE. See Cuirzav Gan- 


LARD. 
SAUK, OR SAC, Indians, See AMERICAN 
ABORIGINES: ALGONQUIAN FaMILy, and Sacs, 
SAULCOURT, Battle of (A. D. 881).—A 
notable defeat inflicted upon the invading North- 
men or Danes in 881 by the French king Louis 
TIL, one of the lust of the Carolingian line The 
battle is commemorated in a song which is one 
of the carliest specimens of Teutonic verse —Sir 
F, Palgrave, Jfatory of Normandy and England, 
bk, 1, ch. 4(» 1) 
SAULT STE. MARIE, The Jesuit mis- 
sionat. Sec Canapa A D. 1634-1673 
SAULTEUR, The. See AMERICAN Ano- 
RIGINES: OJIBWAYS, 
SAUM Stormed by the Vendeans. 
See France: A.D. 1793 (Juve) 
SAUROMATA, The. See Seyvriis 
SAVAGE STATION, Battle of. Sve 
Unirep States or Av AD 1862 usin — 
Susy: Vireinta). 


SAVANNAH A 








A. D. 1732.—The founding 
ofthe city. AD 1782 1730 

A. D. 1775-1776.—Activity of the Liberty 
Party. See Growers: AD ITT5ATI7 

A. D. 1778. aken and occupied by the 
British. See Usitnp Sivus or Aw: AD. 
1778-1779 War CanwIED INTO THE Sorin 

A.D. 1779.—Unsuccessful attack by the 
French and Americans. See UsriLp States 
ov Am: A.D. 1779 (SL PTR BLOC TOBLIY 

A.D. 1861.—Threatened by the Unton 
forces, in occupation of the islands at the 
mouth of the river. See Unirep Sritrs or 
Aw: ALD. 1861 (OctonLR—Drchamrn: Soutt 
(CAROLINA—GEORGTA), 

A. D. 1862.—Reduction of Fort Pulaski by 
the national forces, and sealing up of the port. 
rep Stas or Aw AD 1962 (Fie 
RUARY—APRIL: GLonat\—F1ontpa) 





















A.D. & Corfederate evacuation. — 
Sherman in possession, sec UNITED SraTes 
or Am: AL 
Gxoxaia). 
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SAVANNAHS, The. Seo Awnui x Ano 
RIGINTN: ALGOAQUIAN PAMty 
SAVENAY, Battle of, Sec Fraxck AD 
1798 (Jur.y—Dkc EER) Tat, Crs. War, 
SAVERNE: Taken by Duke Bernhard 
(1636), Seo Germany: A. D. 1634-1639. 
SAVERY, Thomas, and the Steam En- 
gine, Sce Steam ENGINE 
SAVONA, The Pope at. See Paracr: A D 
1808-1814, 
SAVONAROLA, in Florence. See Fuon- 
mNox: A. D, 1400-1498, 
ees 
SAVOY AND PIEDMONT: The found- 
ing of the Burgundian kingdom in Savoy. Sev 
URGUNDIANS; A. D 448-451. 
tith Century.— The founders of the House 
of Savor. e Busauxny: A. D. 1008, ri 
Met eaturies.—Rise ani wth of the 
dominion f the Sa princes in Italy and 
the Burgundian itory.— Creation of the 
duchy.~thseumption of the title of Princes of 
Piedmont.—"‘The cradle of the Savoyard powcr 
ay in the Burgundian lands immediately border- 
(is Alper Taly and stretching on both sides of 
‘It was to their geographical position, 





SAVOY AND PIEDMONT. 


‘as holding several great mountain that 
the Savoyard princes owed their first Feportincs, 
succeeding therein in some measure to the Bur- 
gundian kings themselves. The early stages of 
the growth of the house are very obscure; and 
its power docs not seem to have formed fteelf till 
after the union of Burgundy with the Empire. 
But it seems plain that, at the end of the lith 
century, the Counts of Maurienne, which was 
their curliest title, held rights of sovereignty in 
the Burgundian districts of Maurienne, Savoy 
strictly so called, Tarantaise, and Aosta... . 
The early Savoyard possessions reached to the 
Lake of Geneva, and spread on both sides of the 
inland mouth of the Rhone. The power of the 
Suvoyard princes in this region was largely due 
to their ecclesiastical position as advocates of the 
abbey of Saint Maurice. Thus their possessions 
had & most imegular outline, nearly surrounding 
the lands of Genevvis and Faucigny. A state of 
this shape, like Prussia in a later age and on 
greater scale, was, as it were, predestined to 
make further advances. But for some centuries 
those wivances were made much more largely. in 
nly than in Italy. The original Italian 
sions of the House bordered on their Bur- 
gundian Counties of Maurienne and Aosta, taking 
in Susi and Turin ‘This small marchland gave 
its princes the sounding title of Marquesses in 
Italy Inthe 12th and 18th centuries, the 
prices of Sayoy were still hemmed in, in their 
own corner of Italy, by princes of equal or greater 
power, at Montferrat, at Saluzzo, at Iverea, and 
at Biandrate And it must be remembered that 
their position as princes at once Burgundisn and 
lialian was not peculiar to them. ... The 
Italian dominions of the family remained for a 
long while quite secondary t its Burgundian 
possessions. . The main object of Savoyard 
pohcy 1 this region was necessarily the acquisi- 
tion of the lands of Faucigny and the Genevois. 
But the final incorporation of those lands did not 
take place till they were still more completely 
hemmed in by the Savoyard dominions throu, 
the eatension of the Savoyard power to 
north of the Lake. ‘This began early in the 18th 
century [1207] by 8 royal grant of Moudon to 
Count’ Thomas of Savoy. Romont was next 
won, and became the centre of the Savoyard 
power north of the Lake. Soon after, through 
the conquests of Peter of Savoy (1963-1268), 
who was known as the Little Charlemagne and 
who plays a port in English as well as in Bur- 
muna history, Diet possessions grew into a 
lurge dominion, stretching aloug a great, art of 
the shores of the Lake of Neufchate and roach: 
ing us far north as Murten or Morat . . . This 
new dominion north of the Lake was, after 
Peter's reign, held for a short time by a separate 
branch of the Savoyard princes as Barons of 
Vaud, but inthe middle of the 14th century, their 
barony came into the direct possession of the 
elder branch of the house, The lands of Fau- 
cigny and the Genevois were thus altogether sur- 
rounded by the Savoyard territory. Faucigny 
had passed tothe Dauphins of the Viennois, who 
wore the constant rivals of the Bavoy counts, 
down to the time of the practical transfer of 
their dauphiny to France. Soon after that annex- 
ation, Savoy obtained Faucigny, with Gex and 
some other districts beyond the Rhone, in ex- 
change for some small Savoyard possessions 
within thedauphiny. The long struggle for the 
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Genevois, the county of Geneva, was cnded by 
ite 8 purchase in the beginning of the 15th century 
[1401]. This left the city of Geneva altogether 
surrounded by Savoyard territory, # position 
which before long altogether changed the rela- 
tions between theBavorard counts and the city. 
Hitherto, in the endless struggles between the 
Genevese counts, bishops, and citizeps, the 
Savoyard counts . had often been loohed on 
by the citizens as friends und protectors. Now 
that they had become immediate neighbours of 
the city, they began before long to be its most 
dangerous cnemies ‘The acquisition of the 
Genevois took phice in the reign of the fumous 
Amadeus the Kighth, the first’ Duke of Suvoy, 
who received that rank by grant of King Sic 
mund [1417], and who was afterwards the Anti 
pope Felix {see Papacy A D 1431-1448] In 
his nign the dominions of Savoy, as a power 
Tuling On both sides of the Alps, reached their 
greatest evtent But the Savoyard power was 
still pre-emiently Bui gundian, and Chambery 
was its capital The continuous Burgundian 
dominion of the house now reached from the 
Alps to i Sadne, surroundine the JaLe of 
Geneva and spreading ov both sides of the Inke 
of Neufchitel Besides this continnous Burgun 
dian dominion, the House of Savoy had nlready 
become possessed [1888} of > 
dominions reached to the After the 
15th century, the Burgundian history of that 
house consists of the steps spread over more 









































than 300 years by which thhs great dominion was | 


lost. The real importance of the house of Savoy 
in Jtaly dates from much the sune time as te 
great extension of its power in Burgundy 

uring the 14th century, among many struggles 
with the Marquesses of Montferrat and Saluzzo, 
the Angevin counts of Provence, and the lords 
of Milan, the Savoyard power in Ituly generally 
increased. . . Before the end of the reign of 
Amadeus [the Eighth — 1391-1451), the domin- 
ions of Savoy stretched as fares the Sesia, taking 
in Biella, Santhia and Vercelli. Counting Nizzu 
and Aosta as Italian, which thcy now practically 
were, the Italian dominions of tue House reached 
from the Alps of Wallis to the sea But they 
were nearly cut in two by the dominions of the 
Marquesses of Montferrat, from whom how- 
ever the Dukes of Savoy now claimed homage. 
... Amadeus, the first Duke of Savoy, took the 
title of Count of Piedmont, and afterwards that 
of Priuce His possessions were now fairly es- 
tablished as a middle state, Italian and Burgun- 
dian, in nearly (Geos proportions,""—E. A. Free- 
man, Historical Geog. of Hurope, ch. 8, sect. 7. 
in GuBcEs Hist. of Pistmont, + 1, 
, ch, 1-6. 
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ch, 6-9, v. 








‘A. D. 1452-1454.—Alliance with Venice and 
Naples. far with Milan and Florence. Sec 
Mivan: A.D 1447-1454. 





A. D. 1504-1535.—Struggles with the inde- 


endent burghers of Geneva.—Loss of the 
'idommate, See Geneva: A. D. 1504-1635, 


a D J50t 14a Conasete Laas French 
and restoration to the Du! the Treaty of 
. Bee France: A. ; Tysa ioah ° 
A.D. 159-1580. Ead of the French occu- 
pation —Recovery of his dominions 


Eman- 
uel Philibert,—His reconstruction of the state. | fri 


plreaties with the Swiss.—War with the 
‘Waldenses.—Tolerant Treaty of Cavour— 
Settlement of government at Turin.— The 


za, by which their | 
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history of Piedmont begius where the history of 
Ttaly terminates. At the Peace of Chéateau- 
Cambresis [see France: A. D. 1547-1559), in 
1559, Piedmont was born again. Under Ama- 
deus VIII. Savoy bade fair to become a State of 
tho very first order. In the course of a centul 
it had’sunk to a third-rate power. ied- 
mont, utterly —prostrated by five-and-twenty 
years of foreign occupation, laid waste by the 
Uamipling of ull the armies of Europe, required 
now the work of # constructive genius, and 
Emanuel Philibert: was providentially fitted for 
the task No man could better afford to be 
pacific than the conqueror of St Quintin [see 
France as above). After the battle of St. 
Quintin, Emanuel Philibert had France at his 
diserction. Had his counsels been instantly fol- 
lowed, the Spanish army would bave dictated 
its own terms betore or within the walls of Pans, 
‘The reconcthation of France with the hero 
who had alarmed and humbled her seemed, never- 
theless, to be sincere.” Under the terms of the 
treaty, the Duke of Savoy's dommions, occupied 
by the French, were to be restored to him, ex- 
cept that Turin, Chien, Cnivasso, Pinerolo, and 
Villanova d’ Asti, with part of ther territories, 
“were to be occupied for three years, or until 
the settlement of the diflercuces between the two 
Courts, cl with regard to the dowry of 
Louisn of y, mother of Francis I.” the 
original cause of dispute ho long as France 
insisted on keeping the five above mentioned 
places, Spain was also empowered to retain Asti 
and Vercelh "Philip If, however, gave up 
Vercelli and “contented humself with the ocen- 
pation of Asti and Santia,” The differenves 
with France proved hurd of settlement, and it 
was not until 1374 that © Emanuel Philibert 
found himself in possession of all his Subalpine 
dominions No words cun describe the meanness 
und arrogance by which the French aggravated 
this prolonged ‘usurpation of their neighbour's 
territories Had Emunuiel Philibert put bim- 
self at the bead of one of (the factions which 
fought in France at this time]. he might 
have paid back the indignities he bad bad 
to endure, but his mission was the restoration of 
his own State, not the subjugation of his neigh 
bour’s. ‘The same moderation and longanim- 
ity which enabled Emanuel Philibert to avoid 
a collision with France, because he deemed it un- 
reasonable, equally distinguished him in his re- 
Jutions with his neighbours of Italy. There was 
now, #las! no Ttaly; the country had fallen a 
prey to the Spanish branch of the House of 
Austria, and the very existence of Mantua, 
Parma, Tuscany, etc., was at the mercy of 
Philip IL nis ‘most able and most honest 
of ull the princes of his line’ was fully aware of 
the importance of his position as the ‘bulwark of 
Italy,’ and felt that on his existence hung the fate 
of such states in the Peninsula as still aspired to 
independence. ‘I know full well,’ he said in o 
ial expansion, ‘ that those fc 
ers are all bent on the utter destruction of Italy, 
and that I may be the first immolated; but mi 
full can be indifferent to no Itallan state, 
least of all to Venice.’ Full of these 
he was unwearied in is eovicavorrs to socuse iS 
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him to settle, no matter at what cost, the dif- 
ferences with the other old allies of his house — 
the Swiss, The Pays de Vaud, Gex, Chablais, 
and Lower Valais were still in the power of the 
confederates [see SwitzERLAND: A. D. 1581- 
1648]; and it was not without a murmur that the 
Duke of Savoy could pert with so fair a portion 
of his forefathers’ inheritance; but it was not 
long ere he learnt to resign all hope of its re- 
covery. A new generation hud sprung up in 
those provinces, amongst whom all loyalty to 
Savoy had died off. The Bernese had introduced 
the Hoformation into the conquered lands. . 

Political freedom went hand in hand with re- 
ligious innovation, . . . Geneva wax the very 
head-quarters of reform; it was proud of the ap- 

sation of the ‘Rome of Calvinism. 





manuel Philibert, ill-supported by Spain and | 


thwarted by France, laid aside all ideas of an ap- 
peal to force, and trusted his cause to negotiation, 
There was happily division in the enemy's can: 


religious difference had set the old forest cantons | Th 


into opposition with Berne and ber Protestant 
associates, The Duke of Savoy made a treaty at 
Lucerne (November 11, 1560) with Schwytz, Uri, 
Unterwald, Zug, Lucerne, Soleure, 
Zurich; and these prom 

with their Protestant brethi ; 
Lengthy and somewhat stormy conferences en- 
sued, the result of which was the treaty of Lau 
sunne (October 30, 1564); by the terms of which 
Berne retained Yaud, and Friburg Romont, and 
Savoy only recovered Gex and Chablais, “At 
later period (March 4th, 1569) Valiis also c: 
to terms at Thonon; it gave up its own share of 
Chablais, but remain ession of Lower 
Valais. “By the recovery of Gex and Chablais 
Savoy now encompassed Geneva on all sides, aud 
caused that town incessant uneasiness; but the 
Duke... was... earnestly bent on pe 
and he reassured the Genevese by new treatic 
signed at Berne (May 5th, 1570), by which be e 
gaged to give no molestation to Geneva. These 
eaties houud Savoy to allow freedom of 
conscience and worship to those of her subjects 
who had embraced Protestantism during” the 
Swiss occupation; and we hear, in fact, of no 
persecutions in the provinces round the Leman in 
Emanuel Philibert’s lifetime; but it is important 
to inquire how that Prince dealt in these matters 
with his subjects in general. . . . We hear from 
several authorities that ‘the Piedmontese were 
more than half Protestants.’ The Waldensian 
ministers reckoned their sectaries at the foot of 
the Alps at 800,000... . The Wuldenses con- 
sidered the prevalence of the new tenets as their 
own triumph, From 1526 to 1530 they entered 
into communication with the Reformers, and 
modified their own creed and worship in accor- 
dunce with the new ideas, identifying themselves 
gapecially with the disciples of Calvin. .. . 
‘Their valleys became a refuge for all persecuted 
Sectaries, amongst whom there were turbulent 
spirits, who stirred up those simple and loyal 
Mountaineers to mutiny and revolt. Although 
they thus called dowa upon themselves the en- 
inily of ail the foes to Protestantism, these val- 
ey8 continued nevertheless to be looked upon as 
4 privileged district, and their brethren of other 
Provinces found there a safe haven frum the 
terme, Which drove them 
tended not a0 
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press it.” The Waldenses ‘‘assumed a mutinous 
attitude,” and ‘applied for succour to the 
Huguenot chiefs of the French provinces.” 
Then the Duke sent 4,000 foot and horse into 
the valleys, under the Count de la Trinita, and a 
flerce and sanguinary war ensued. ‘Ite horrors 
were aggravated by foreign combatants, as the 
ranks of La Trinita were swelled by both French 
and Spanish marauders; and the Hugucnots of 
France, and even some Protestant volunteers from 
| Germany, fought with the Waldenses. . . . But 
it was not for the interest of the Duke of Savoy 
that his subjects should thus tear each other to 
i After repeated checks La Trinita met 
-4 covenant was signed at Cavour on 
| the 5th of June, 1561. The Waldenses were al- 
| lowed full amnesty and the free exercise of their 
worship within their own territory... . Within 
those same boundaries they consented to the erec- 
tion of Catholic churcl avd bound themselves 
tw a reciprocal toleration of Roman rites. 
"he Treaty of Cavour satisfied neither party. 
exposed the Duke to the loud reprimands of 
Rome, France and Spain, no Jess than to the bit- 
| ter invectives of all his clergy... ; and, on 
the other hand the Waldenses . . . again and 
again placed themselves in opposition to the 
authorities deputed to rule over them. . .. In 
his leniency towards the sectaries of the valleys, 
Emanuel Philibert was actuated by other mo- 
tives besides the promptings of a naturally gen- 
crous soul... . His great schemes for the re- 
generation of the country could only find their 
development in a few years of profound peace. 
. Whatever may be thought of the discontent 
to which his heavy taxes gave rise among the 
people, or his stern manners among the nobles, it 
isa beautiful consoling fact that the establish- 
| ment of despotism in Piedmont did not cost a 
| single drop of blood, that the prince sub- 
ducd and disciplined ‘his people by no other 
means than the firmness of his iron will. 
. The great work for which Piedmont. 
will be eternally indebted to the memory of 
this great prince was the nationalization of 
the State. Tle established the seat of govern- 
ment at Turin, recalled to that city the senate 
which had been first convoked at Carignano, and 
the university which had been provisionally 
opened at Mondovi. Turin, whose bishop had 
been raised to metropolitan honours in 1515, had 
enjoyed comparative security under the French, 
who never lost possession of it from 1586 to 1562. 
It dates its real greatness and importance from 
Emanuel Philibert’s reign, when the population 
. « « Fose to 17,000 souls... . It was not with- 
out great bitterness that the transalpine prov- 
inces of Savey submitted to the change, and saw 
the dignity and ascendancy of a sovereign state 
depart from them." Emanuel Philibert died in 
1580, and was succeeded by his son, Charles Em- 
anuel.— A, Gullenga, Hist. of Piedmont, ¢. 8, 
ch. 1. 

A. D. 1580-1713.—Vicissitudes of a cent: 
and a easter itable infidelities in ware 
—The Duke wins Sicily and the title of King. 
—E.manucl Philibert, by his ‘‘ well-timed 
of peace, . . . was enabled to leave his duchy 
immensely strengthened to his sou Charles Em. 
anuel (1580-1630). The new duke was much 
more active in his Policy. His pacers with a 
daughter of Philip If. bound him to the side of 
Spain and he supported the cause of the League 
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in France. With the help of the Catholic party 
he seized the vacant marqutsate of Saluzzo, and 
thus involved Inmself mn long quarrel with 
Henry IV Im 1601 the peace of Lyons con 
firmed the duke in the possession of Saluzzo, in 
exchange for which he ceded Bresse on the 
Rhone frontier to Henry All attempts made to 
recover Geneva for Savoy proved ungaccessful 
Before Ins death the restless Charles Emanuel 
brought forward anoth« claim tothe marquisate 
of Montferrat This had been held since 1584 
by the dukes of Mantua, whose male line became 
eatinct in 1627 The dube cid not live to see the 
settlement of the Muntuan succession, but las 
son, Victor Amadeus I, obtained great part of 
Montferrat by the treaty of Chorasco (1681) 
Richeheu had now ucqutred Pinerolo and Casale 
for France and this eftected_a complete change 
in the poly of Savoy Victor Amadeus was 
married to Christine a daughter of Henry IV 
and he and ins successor remained till nc arly the 
end of the century as faithful to France as his 
predecessors had been to Spam — Charles Lman 
uel 11, who succeeded us a minor on the curl, 
Aeath ot lus father woe at first wt RP 
ianship of his mother, and when he came of age 
remained in the closest alluince with Louis XLV 
His grent object was to secure the Lalan position 
which Savoy had assumed, by the acquisition of 
Genoa But the martine republic made a suc 
cessful resistance both to open attack and to 
treacherous plots Victor Amadcus IT, who be 
came dube in 1675, way mained toa daughter of 
Phitp of Orleans But Lousy XIV had begun 
to treat Savoy less as an ally thin as a depen 
dency, and the duke, weary of French domina 
tion, broke off the old conuevion, and in 1690 
joined the League of Augsburg against Lous 

lis defection was well timed and successful, for 
the treaty of Ityswich (1697) zave him the great 
fortresses of Pinerolo und Casale, which had so 
Jong dominated Ins duchy In the war of the 
Spanish succession he first supported Louis and 
afterwards turned against him His faithlessness. 
was rewarded in the peace of Utrecht [1713] 
with the island of Sicily and the ttle of king 
Within a few years, however, he was coupelled 
to exchange Aicily for Sardinia "—R Lodge, 
Hut of Modern Europe, ch 12, met 9—See 
Tvaty. A. D 1701-1713, and Uraeur A D 
Te = . 

. D. 1§92.—French inv: 
is, See Fe 














jon of the Vau- 





dois. ANCE A D 1591-1593 

‘A. D. 1597-1598.—Invasion by the French. 
—Peace with France. See Faanch AD. 
1593-1598 


A. D. 1600,—French invasion —Cession of 
teerkeory: to France. See France: A D 1598- 


‘A. D. 1602-1603.—Abortive attempt upon 
Geneva.—Treaty of St. Julien with that city. 
See Geneva: AD 1602-1603 
A, D. 1620-1626.—The Valtelline War.—Al- 

ao France.— Unsuccessful attempt 
gainst Gedoa. See France A J) 1624-1626 

‘A. D. 1627-1631.—War over the auccession 
tothe duchy of Mantua.—French invasion.— 
»Extension of territory. See Irany: A. D. 
+ 1627-1681. 

A, D. 1635.—Alliance with France 

AD, sas i6g9 Alliance ith. France 

. 2635-1659. — with F: 
against Spas Seal war and foreign war. 
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Sieges of Turin.— Territ restored. See 
Traty. A, D 1685-1659 on 
A.D. 1655.-~Second persecution of the 
Waldenses. Sce Warpenses A D 1655, 
D. is the Grand Alliance 
Speingt France. See France A D = 1689- 


A. D. 1690-1691.—Overrun by the armies of 
France. See France A 1 1689-1691 

A.D. Bots rateretion ranted to the Vau- 
dois Sec Wanpinsns A D 1691 

‘A. D. 1693.—French victory at Marsaglia. 
See France AD 1693 (OctonEn), 

A. D. 1695-1696.—Desertion of the Grand 
Alhance by the Dnke.—Treaty with France. 
See France AD 1695-1606 

A.D. 1713.— Acquisition of Sicily from 
Spain. See Urnecut A D 1712-1714 

A. D. 1717-1719.—Sicily exchanged by the 
Duke for Sardinia, with the title of King. See 
sean 4 VD 1713-1725, also, Iesiy AD. 
51735 
A. D. 1792.—Savoy annexed to the French 
Republic. See Fuayc. AD 1792 (SurTem- 
BLE —D1 C1 WBRR) 

A. D. 1796 —Savoy ceded by Sardinia to 
France. Nu Fras) AD 1796 (Apri— 
Ocsontn) 

A.D 1798.—Piedmont taken by the French. 
—Its sovereignty relinquished by the King of 
Sardima dc Peasa AD 1798-1709 (Av 
GUst —APKID) 

A. D. 1815.—Cession of a part of Savoy to 
France. Se Vunye Dir Coneniss oF 

A. D. 1860 — Final cession of Savoy to 
France. her lary AD 1859-1861 


eens 

SAVOY CONFERENCE, The. See ENo 
paND ALD 1661 (Aram Jury) 

SAWAD, THE.—* The name Sawdd 16 
given by the Asub wniters to the whole fertile 
fact between the Euphrates and the Desert, 
from Hit to the Pers Gulf" —G Rawhuson, 
derenth Great Oruntal Monarchy, ch 26, foot note 
—Bee Manowrax Cosguest AD 033-651 


















SAXA RUBRA, Battle of (A. D, 312). 
See Rowk AD 805-323 
SAXE-COBURG, SAXE-GOTHA, 





SAXE-WEIMAR, etc. See Saxony. A D 
1180-1553, and Wrimar 

SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
Tru Cenrrny, 

SAXON SHORE, Count of the (Comes 
Littoris Saxonici).—The title of the Roman 
officer who had military command of the coast 
of Britain, between the Wash and the Isle of 
Wight, which was most exposedto the ravages 
of the Saxons See Brrrain: A. D. 829-397. 

—— 

SAXONS, The.—“ In the reign of Caracalla 
[AD 212-217] Rome first he of the Goths 
and Alemanni; a little more than half a century 
later the Franks appear, and about the same 
pieced. g opanicaly by Protons Ta. ib0- 
pl ly 5 
To0} make lt firet mark in pommel ‘They are 
found employed in naval and piratical e: 
tious on the coasts of Gaul in A. D, 
ever degree of antiquity we may be 
ascribe to the names of these 


See Enonanp 
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in a moment. It is far more probable that under 
the names of Frank and Saxon in the fourth cen- 
tury had been sunk the many better kuown earlier 
names of tribes who Denti pted the same se 
... The Cherusci, the Marsi, the Dulgihini 
and the Chauci may bave been compreliended 
under tho name of Suxons, . . . Whilst the na 
tions on the Lower Rhine were nH becoming 
Franks, those between the Rhine and the Oder 
were becoming Saxons; the nat 
no common organisation, at tl 
oceasional combination for at 
Stubbs, Const, Hint, of Eng., ch, 3 (r Y).— 
he hypothesis respecting t) cons is as f 
lows: The name Saxon was to the Kelts of Brit- 
ain what German was to those of Gaul. Or, if 
not, What Suevi was—a name somewhat more 
specitic. It probably applied to the Germans of 
the sea-coast, und the water-systems of the 
Lower Rhine, Weser, Lower Elbe, and Eyder; 
to Low Germans on the Rhine, to Frisians and 
Suxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians on 
All the Angles were 5: 

5 The veakonin: 








implied as yet 
most only “an 
ck or defence,” 


































the 
favour of this 
was Britannic term is unde: 
und Gaels call us Saxons at the present moment. 
The Romans would take their uname for certain 
Germans as they found it with the Britons. ‘The 














Britons and Romans using the same name would 
be as two to one in favour of the 
taking 





name 
‘ound. Tt would be Roman and Kaltic 
a German name single-handed. ‘The ouly 
whether the name Saxon was exclu 









rely annic (Keltic), i. ¢., not German also. 
. think, upo 

wordJike * Greek, 
guage of the Hellenes, was so very sp 
and unimportant, as to have been pra 
forcign term, or, at least, anything but a native 
unne; whilst in that of the Romans it was one 
of general and widely extended import. Hence, 
mutatis mutandis, nificant Saxoucs 


















three Saxon islands, first mentioned by Ptolemy, 
who are the analogues of the equally unimpor 
tant Greci of Epirus; and these it was whose 
name eventually comprised populations as dif- 
ferent as the Augles, and the Saxons of Saxony. 
even us the name Gnecus in the mouth of a 
Roman comprised Dorians, olians, Macedo- 
nians, Athenians, Rhodians, &c, In this way the 
name was German; but its extended import was 
Keltic and Roman."—R, @. Latham, Zhe 7 
many of Tacitus: Hpilegomena, sect. 48.— 
also, Germany: Tim Nationau Name: 
ANGLES AND Jura, 

The sea-rovers of the sth century.—" At the 
end of a long letter, written by Sidouius [Ap- 
vlinaris, Bishop, at Clermont, in Auvergne. 
A. D. 471-488] to his friend Nammatius [an 
officer of the Channel fleet of the Romans, then 
chiefly occupied in watching and warding off the 
Saxon pirates), after dull compliments und duller 
banter, we suddenty find flashed upon us this 
life-like picture, by a contemporary hand, of the 
brothers and vousins of the men, if not of the 
yery men themselves who had fought at Ayles- 
ford, under Hengest and Horse, or who were 
be Tiulas i kingdom of the South Sax- 

Behold, when I was on the point of con- 


Ons: 
Cluding thin epistle in which I have alread 
chattered on too Jong, a messenger has suddenly 
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s, but all | 
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arrived from Saintonge with whom I have spent 
some hours in conversing about you and your 
doings, and who constantly affirms that you have 
just sounded your trumpet on board the fleet, and 
that with the duties of a enilor and a soldier com- 
bined you are roaming along the winding shores 
of the Ocean, looking out for the curved pin- 
naces of the Saxons. When you see the row- 
crs of thatnation you may at once make up your 
mind that every one of them 4s an arch-pirate, 
with such wonderful unanimity do all at once 
command, obey, teach, and learn thelr one 
chosen business of brigandage. For this reason 
I ought to warn you to be more than ever on 
your guard in this warfare. Your enemy is the 
inost truculent of all enemies. Unexpectedly he 





attacks, when experted be escapes, he despises 
he overthrows 





ho seek to block his path 
who are off thei 
Is in cutting off the y 
while he never fails when he desires ta-effect his 
Own Ese Moreover, to these mena ship- 
| practice rather than an dbject of 
‘The dangers of the deep are to them, 
ual acquaintances, bit intimate friends. 
ince & tempest throws the invaded off their 

aud prevents the invaders from being 
ed from afar, they hail with joy the crash 
waves on the rocks, which gives them their 
best chance of escaping from other enemies than 
the elements. Then again, before they raise the 
decp-biting anchor from the hostile soil, and set 
suil from the Continent for their own country, 
their custom is to collect the crowd of their 
prisoners together, by a mockery of equity to 
make themeast lots which of them shall undergo 
the iniquitous sentence of death, and then at the 
moment of departure to slay every tenth man so 
selected by crucifixion, a practice which is the 
more lamentable becanse it arises from a super- 
stitious notion that they will thus ensure for 
themselves a safe return. Purifying themselves 
as they consider by such sacrifices, polluting 
themselves as we deem by such deeds of sacri- 
lege, they think the foul murders they thus 
commit are acts of worship to their gods, and 
they glory in extorting cries of agony instead of 
ransoms from these doomed victims.’ —T. Hodg- 
kin, Haly and Her Invaders, tk. 3, ch. 8, 

A. D. 451.—At the Battle of Chalons.— In 
the allied army of Romans and barbarians which 
count Actius brought together to encounter the 
Hun, Attila, on the great and terrible battlefield 
of Chalons, July, 451, there is mention of the 
““Saxones.” “ZIow came our fathers thither; 
they, whose homes were in the long sandy levels 
of Holstein? As has been already pointed out, 
the national migration of the Angles and Sag 
ons to our own island had already commegoed, 
perhaps in part determined by the impulse 
ward of Attila’s o 
the Northmen, their successors, the Saxons anf 
have invaded both sides of the English Cham 
at once, and may on this occasion have been 
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standing in arms to defend against theit old foe 
some newly-won possessions in Not or 
Picardy.”—T. Hodgkin, Italy and Her Ineadere, 
oe Dear cs in Bi See 

A. D. 477-527- uests in Britain, 
Hineuamne as . i "ost, 





A. D. 528-729.— Struggles against ‘th 
Frank Jomiaiea, before Charlemagne. Se 
Grumany: A. D. 481-768. 
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A, D. 772-804. Conquest by Charlemagne, 


—‘‘In the time of Charlemagne, the jons 
of this great league [the Saxons] were very ex- 
tensive, stretching, ‘at one point, from the banks 
of the Rhine near! Jae the Oder, and on the other 
hand, from the North Sea to the confines of 
Hesse and Thuringia Warlike in their habits, 
vigorous in body, active and impatient in mind, 
their geogruphical situation, operating together 
with their state of barbarism, rendered them 
pirates, eatending the predatory eacursions, 
common to ull the northern tribes, to the sea as 
wellasto the land . . . They held froman catly 
period, greater part of the islands scattered 
round the mouths of the German mivers, and, 
goon beginning to extend their domimon, they 
captured, at different times, all those on the coast 
of France and in the Brush sea, Not contented, 
however, with ths pecuhar and more appropri- 
ate mode of warfare, the Saxous who remained on 
Jand, while their fellow countrymen were sweep 
ing the ocean, constantly turned theirarmsagainst 
the adjacent continental countnes, especially 
after the conquest of Brita had, i 4 manner, 
separated their people, and satisfied to the ut- 
most their muritime cuprlity im (hut direction 
Burpassing all nations, except the early Huns, 
in Aeroeness, idvlaters of the most bloody rites, 
insatiable of plunder, and persevering in the 
purpose of rapine to a degree which no other 
nation ever knew, they were the pest and scourge 
of the north Happily tor Europe, thar govern 
ment consisted of a multitude of cluefs_ and their 
society of a multitude of independent tribes 
linked together by some bond that we do not at 
present know, but which was not strovg cnough 
to produce unity and continuity of design 
Thus they had proceeded from age to age, ac- 
complishing great things by desultory and indi 
vidual efforts, but up to the ume of Charle 
magne, no vast avd comprehensive mind, like 
that of Attila, had arisen amongst them, to com- 
bine all the tribes under the sway of one monarch, 
and to direct all their energies to one great ob 
ject. It was for neighbouring kings, however 
tw remember that such a chief miyht every day 
appear... Such was the state of the Saxons 
at the reunion of the French [or Frank} mon- 
archy under Charlemagne, and it would seem 
that the first step he proposed to himself, as an 
opening to all his great designs, wus completely 
to subdue a people which every day ravaged his 
frontier provinces, and continually threatencd 
the very existence of the nations around.”— 
G P. R’James, Jet of Charlemagne, bk $—For 

nerations before Charlemagne — from the pe- 

iod, in fact, of the sons of Clovis, early in the 
sixth centuty—the Frank kings had claimed 
supremacy over the Saxons and counted thém 
among the tributaries of their Austrasian or Ger- 
man monarchy. Repeatedly, too, the Saxons 
had been forced to submit themselves and ac- 
knowledge the yoke, in terms, while they repu- 
diated it in fact. When Charlemagne took in 
hand the conquest of this stubborn and barbarous 
people, he seents to have found the task as ardu- 
ous ag though nothing had been done in it before 
him. His first expedition into their country was 
undertaken in 772, when he advanced with fire 
snd sword from the Rhine at Mayence to the 
Diemel in the Hessian country. It was on this 
occasion that he destroyed, near the head-waters 
of the Lippe, the famous national idol and fane 
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of the Saxons called the Irminsul or Herminsaule 
—sup) to be connected with the memory of 
Hermann, the Cheruscan patriot chief who de- 
stroyed the Roman legions of Varus. The cam- 
paign resulted in the submission of the Saxon, 
with a surrender of hostages to guarantee it. 
But in 774 they were again in arms, and the 
next summer Charlemagne swept their country 
to beyond the Weser with the besom of destruc- 
tion.” Once more they yielded and gave hostages, 
who were taken to Frank monasteries and made 
Christians of. But the peace did not last a 
twelvemonth, and there was another greg’ cam- 
paign in 776, which so ternfied the turbulent 
heathen that they accepted baptism in large 
numbers und a wholesale conversion took place 
at Paderborn in May. 777 But « chief had risen 
at last among the Saxons who could unite them, 
and who would not kneel to Charlemagne nor 
how tus head to the waters of buptiser This 
was Wittekind, a Westphahan brother in law 
of the king of the Dancs and friend of the Frisian 
hing, Rathod While Charlemagne wasin Spain, 
in 778, Wittekind roused his countrymen to a 
nsing which cleared thar land of crosses, 
churches, priests and Frank castles at one sweep. 
From that ume until 785 thcre were campaigns 
every year, with terrible carnage and destruction 
im the Saxon couutry and industrious baptrsing 
of the submissive ‘At Badenficld, at Bockholz, 
near Zutphen, and at Detmold there were fierce 
battles in which the Saxons suffered must, but 
at Sonnethal on the Weser (the Dachtelficld), in 
742, the Franks were fearfully beaten and 
slaughtered Charlemagne took a barbarous 
vengeance for this reverse by beheading no Jess 
than 4,500 Saxon prisoners at Verden, on the 
Aller Three years later, the country of the 
Saxons having been mude, for the most part, a 
famine smitten desert, they gave up the struggle 
Even Wittekind accepted Christianity, became 
a monk—s mnssionury—a canomzed saint— 
and disappeared otherwise from history Ac- 
cording to legend, the blood of morc than 200 000 
Saxons had “changed the very color of the soil, 
and the brown clay of the Saxon period gave 
way to the red earth of Westphalia” For seven 
years the baxons wore submissive and fought in 
Charlemagne’s armies against other foes ‘Then 
there was a last despairing attempt w break the 
conquerors yoke, and another long wat of 
twelve years’ duration It ended in the practical 
annihilation of the Saxons as a distinct people 
in Germany Many thousands of them were 
transplanted to other regions in Gaul and else- 
where, others escaped to Denmark and were 
absorbed into the great rising nayal and militat 
power of the Northmen _ The su®vivors on thelr 
own soil were stripped of their possessions. 
“The Saxon war was conducted with almost 
unparalleled ferocity.” J. I. Mombert, Hist. of 
Charles the Great, bk, 2, ch. 8-4. 

Atso mm: P. Godwin, Hist, of France; An- 
cient Gaul, ch. 18-17 
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their name and their distinct existence under the 
Frankish dominion; we can hardly doubt that 
the Scandinavian settlers found some parts at 
Teast of the district still Teutonic, and that near- 
neas of blood and speech exercised over them the 
same influence which the same causes exer 
over the Scandinavian settlers in England. 
Danes and Saxons lesced into one Teutonic 
people, and they retained their "Teutonic lan- 
guage and character long after Rouen had be- 
come, in speech at least, no leas French than 
Paris, With their old Teutonic speech, the 
wecong bod of settlers seem to have largely re- 
tained their old Teutonic religion, and we shall 
presently find Bayeux the centre of a heathen 
and Danish party in the Duchy, in opposition to 
Rouen, the centre of the new specch and the new 
creed. The blood of the inhabitants of the Bes- 
sin must be composed of nearly the same 
ments, mingled in nearly the same proporti 
as the blood of the inhabitants of the Danish dis- 
tricts of England."—E. A. Freeman, fist. of the 
Norman Conquest of England, ch. 4. 
—- 


SAXONY: The old Duchy.—‘The great 
duchy of Saxony [as it existed under the Caro 
lingian empire and after the separation of Ger- 
many from France] consisted of three main di- 
visions, Westfalia, Engern or Angria, and Enst- 
falia, Thuringia to the south-cast, and the 
Frisian lands to the north-west, may be Jooked on 
as in some gort appendages to the Saxon duchy. 
The duchy was also capuble of any amount of 
extension towards the eust, and the lands gradu- 
ally won from the Wends on this side were all 
looked ou a8 additions made to the Saxon terri- 
tory. But the great Saxon duchy was broken 
up at the full of Henry the Lion [A. D, 1191]. 
The archiepiscopal Electors of Kéln received 
the title of Dukes of Westfalia and Engern. 
But in the greater purt of those districts the 
grant remained merely nominal, though the ducal 
title, with a small actual Westfulian duchy, re- 
mained to the electorate till the end. From these 
lands the Saxon name may be looked on as hay- 
ing altogether passed away. The name of Sax- 
ony, n§ 8 geographical expression, clave to the 
Eastfalian remnant of the old duchy, and w 
Thuringia and the Slavonic conquests to the 
east. In the later division of Germany these 
lands formed the two circles of Upper and Lower 
Saxony; and it was within their limits that the 
various states arose which have kept on the 
Saxon name to our own time. From the descen- 
dants of Henry the Lion himself, and from the 
allodial lands Which they kept, the Saxon name 
passed away, except so far as they became Pare 
of tho Lower-Saxon circle. They held their place 
as princes of the Empire, no longer us Dukes of 
Saxony, but as Dukes of Brunswick, a house 
which gave Rome one Emperor and England 
a dynasty of kings. After some of the usual 
divisions, two Brunswick principalities finally 
took their place on the map, those of Lnebur, 
and Wolfenbittel, the latter having the town of 
Brunswick for its capttal. The Loncburg duchy 
Stew. Late in the seventeenth century it was 
Taised to the rank, and early in the 
next seatary, fret was finally enlarged by the ac- 





















































ition bishoprics of Bremen and Ver- 

dea, Thus was formed the A 
» of Hannover, w! 

Simple ducal tithe remained with the Brunswick 









SAXONY. 
poe ear ere a 
Seog: of Peres, vege .— Bee, also, aa 
A, D. 911-1024.—The Imy House. See 
Genmany: A. D. 911-936; nd 973-1122, 
A. D, 1073-1075.—Revolt against Henry IV. 


—The Saxons were still unrcconciled to the 
transfer of the imperial dignity from their own 
ducal family to the House of Franconia, when 
the third of the Franconjan emperors, Henry IV., 
came to the throne while stilla boy. His long 
minority encournged them to a habit of indepen: 
dent feeling, while his rash and injudicious 
measures when he grew to manhood provoked 
their raging enmity. They were still a turbu- 
lent, wild people, aud he undertook to force the 
yoke of the empire on their necks, by means of 
garrisoned fortresses and castles, “distributed 
through their land. The garrisons were inso- 
lent, the people were not meek, and in 1078 a 
furious revolt broke out. ‘‘‘ All Saxony,’ says 
a chronicler, ‘revolted, ag one man, from ‘the 
king,’ and marched, 000 strong, to the Hartz- 
burg, a stately citadel near lar, which the 
king had built for a residertce upon a command- 
ing height. After useless negotiations, Heary 
made 1 narrow escape by flight. When he then 
summoned his princes around him, po one came; 
aud here and there it began to be said that he 
must be enti abandoved and another monarch 
chosen. In this extremity, the cities alone re- 








mained faithful to the emperor, who for some 
time lay sick almost to death in his loyai city of 


Henry's energy, and the great abili- 
vhich he possessed, enabled him to recover 
mmand of resources and to bring a strong 
army into the field against the Saxons, in the 
carly summer of 1075, They offered submission 
and he might have restored peace to his country 
in an honorable way; but his headstrong passions 
demanded revenge,“ After a march of extraor- 
dinary rapidity, he fell suddenly upon the 
Saxons and their allies, the Thuringians, on the 
meadows of the Unstrutt, at Langensalza, near 
Hohenburg. His army drawa up in an order 
resembling that which Otto the Great had formed 
on the Lech [against the Hungarians), obtained, 
after a fierce hand-to-hand fight of nine honrs, & 
bloody victory. When the Saxons finally yielded 
and fled, the battle became a massacre... . It 
is asserted that of the foot-soldiers, who com- 
posed the mass of the Saxon army of 60,000, 
hardly any escaped; though of the noblemen, 
who bad swift horses, few were slain. But it 
was a battle of Germans with Germans, and on 
the very evening of the struggle, the lamenta- 
tions over so many slain by kindred hands could 
not be suppressed in the emperor's own camp. 
Yet for the time the spirit of Saxon independence 
was crushed. Henry was really master of all 
Germany, and seemed to have established the 
imperial throne again.” But little more than a 
year afterwards, ene under the ban of the 
great Pope Gregory VII, with whom he had 
quarrelled, was again deserted by his subjects, 
Again he recovered his footing and maintained a 








civil war until his own son de him, in 1105, 
‘The next yuat he died.—C. T. Lewis, ZHist. of 
Germany, bk. 2, ch. 7, sect. 18-20. 


Atso iv: W. Menzel, Hist, oa, 
142,—See, also, Genatanrr: A.D. 979-1185" 


A. D, 1125-1152,—The of the electo- 
rate, Bee Gamer: AD ab tar. 
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A. D, 1178-1183.—The dissolution of the old 
duchy.—In un account given clsewhere of the 
origin of the Quelf und Ghibelline parties aud 
their names (see GUELFS AND GHUBELLINE: 
the circumstances under which Henry the Proud, 
in 1138, was stripped of the duchy’ of Saxony, 
and the duchy of Bavaria, have been briefly re- 
lated. This Duke Henry the Proud died ‘soon 
after that event, letving a son who acquired the 

7 The Emperor Conrad, 
whose hostility to the futher had been the cause 
of hia rnin, now restored to the son, Henry the 

Lion, his dv ony, but required him to 

renounce duchy. But Conrad, 

dying in 115 ded on the imperial 
throne by his nephew, Frederick Barbarossa, 
who entertained a indy feeling for the young 

Duke of Saxony, und who restored to him, in 

1456, the whol: of his father’s forfeited posses- 

sions, Bavaria included. By his own warlike 

energies, Henry the Lion extended his domin 
still further, making a conquest of the Obotrit 
one of the tribes of heathen Slav or Wen 
who occupied the Mecklenburg region on the 
Bal He was, now, the most powerful of the 
princes of the Germanic empire, and one of the 
most powerful in Europe. But he used his 
power haughtily and arbitrarily and raised up 
many enemigs aguimst himself." At length there 
arose a quarrel between the Emperor and Duke 
Henry, which the latter embittered by abruptly 
quitting the emperor's army, in Italy, with all 
his troops, at a time when (A. D. 1175) the latter 
was almost ruined by the desertion. From that 
moment Henry the Lion was marked, as his 
+father bad been, for ruin. Accusations were 
Drought agajnst him in the dict; he was repeat- 
edly summoned to appear and meet them, xnd 
he obstinately refused to obey the summons. At 
length, A. D_1178, he was formally declared to be 
a rebel to the state, and the rial ban” was 
solemnly pronounced aghinst him, ‘This sen- 
tence p) Henry without the pale of the laws, 
and his persou and his states were at the mercy 
of every one who had the power of injuring 
them. The archbishop of Cologne, his ancient 
enemy, had the ban promulgated throughout 
Saxony, and at his command Godfrey, Duke of 
Brabant; Phil Count of Flanders; Oth 
Count of Guelders; Thierry, Lord of Cleve 
William of Juliers, with the Lords of Bonn 
Seuef, Berg, and many others, levied forces, and 
joining the archbishop, entered Westphalia, 
which they overran and laid waste, before he 
was aware of their intentions,” This was the 
beginning of a long struggle, in which Henry 
made a gallant resistance; but the odds were too 
heavily against him. His friends and supporters 
gradually fell away, his dominions were lost, 
one by one, and in 1183 he took refuge in Eng- 
land, at the court of Henry IL, whose daughter 
Matilda he had married. fter an exile of three 
years he was permitted to return to Germany 
and his alodial estates in Saxony were reatored 
to him. The imperial fiefs were divided. The 
archbishop of Cologne received the greater part 
of Westphalia, and Angria. Bernard, Count of 
Anhalt, the remainder of the old Saxon 
duchy, with its ducal title When Henry the 
Lion died, in 1195, the alogial ions that be 
Jecovereds were di tween his three 


—Sir Niday, sinnale House 
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these were conyerted into impétial fiefs and be- 
came the two duchies of the house of Brunswick, 
—Lincburg and Wolfenbtttel, afterwards Han- 
over and Brunswick —the princes of which rep- 
resented the old house of Saxony and inherited 
the name of Guelf. 

Arson: H, Hallam, The Middle Agea, ch. 5.— 
See, also, Saxquy: Tam Qip Docuy; Germany: 
A. D. 1138-1988; Ivany: A, D, 1174-1183. 

A. D. 318q°1553.— The later Duchy and 
Electorate.—The House of Wettin.—Its Er- 
nestine and Albertine lines, and their many 
branches.—** When Henry the Lion was de- 
prived of the Duchy of Saxony in 1180, it [re- 
duced to a small district uround Taponbere | Waa 
givea to Bernhard, the youngest son of Albert 
the Bear, Elector of Brandenburg, and it contin- 
ned with his descendants in the male line till 
when it was sold by the Emperor Sigis- 
mond to Frederick, surnamed the Warlike, Mar- 
grave of Misn’ scended in the female line 
from the Landgraves of Thuringen,”—Sir A. 
Hall the House of Ilanover, v. 1, 

26, —This line lias been known as the House 
tin, taking that name from Dedo, count 
who was the first margrave of Mia- 
issen; being invested with the dignity 
“The Wettin line of Saxon princes, 
¢ that yet endures [1855], known by 

-y English creature (for the high in- 
ince Albert, is of it), had been lucky 
enough to combine in itself, by inheritance, by 
good management, chiefly by inheritance and 
mere force of survival, all the Three separate 
portions and divided dignities of that country: 
the ThOringen Landzraviate, the Meissen Mark- 
graviate, and the ancient Duchy and Electorate 
of Saxony; and to become very great among the 
Princes of the German Empire... . Through 
the earlier portion of the 15th century, this 
Saxon House might fairly reckon itself the great- 
est in Germany, till Austria, till Brandenburg 
gradually rose to overshadow it. Law of primo: 
geniture could never be accepted in that coun- 
try; nothing but divisions, redivisions, coalesc- 
ings, splittings, and never-ending readjustments 
and collisions ‘were prevalent in consequence; 
to which cause, first of all, the loss of the race 
by Saxony may be ascribed.” In 1464, Fred- 
erick IT. was succeeded by bis two sons, Eroest 
and Albert. These princes governed their coun- 
try conjointly for upwards of 20 years, but then 
made # partition from which began the separs- 
tion of the Ernestine and Albertine Hoes that 
continued ever afterwards in the House of Sax- 
ony. ‘Ernest, the elder of those two. . , boys, 
became Kurfrst (Elector); and got for inberl- 
tance, besides the ‘inalienable préperties’ which 
lie round Wittenberg, . . . the better or Thu- 
oman side of the Saxon country—that fs, the 
Weimar, Gotha, Altenburg, &c. Princtpalities: 
—while the other youth, Albert, had to take the" 
‘Osterland (Easternland), with part of Melssen,’ 

















































what we may in general imagine to be (for nu 
German asdust will do you the k to 
BAY pI ly) the eastern region of what is Sax- 
ony in our day. These All ‘with an in- 
ferior territory, had, aa their towns, Leip- 


zig and Dresden, # Residenz-Schloas (or sublime 
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the elder, he and his lived chiefly at Wittenberg, 
as I perceive; there or in tho neighbourhood 
was thelr high Schloss; distinguished. amon, 
polaces, But they had Weimar, they had Al- 
fenburg, Gotha, Coburg,—above all, they had 
the Wartburg, one of the most distinguished 
Strong Houses any Duke could live in, if he 
were of frugal and heroi¢turn . . + Ernst’s son 


wus Frederick the Wise, successor, in the Kur 
(Klectorsbip) and paternal lands; which, as Fred- 
erick did not marry and there was only one other 
brother, were not further divided on this ocea- 
1463, was 
«Luther 
Paracy: 


sion. Frederick the Wise, born in 
that ever-memorable Karffirst who sa’ 
from the Diet of Worms in 15 
A. D, 1521-1522]... He died in 1, 
was succeeded by his brother, John th 
fast... . He also was a wise and eminently 
Protestant man. He struggled very faithtully 
for the good Cuuse, during his terin of sover- 
cignty, died in 1532 (14 years hefore Luther), 
havitig held the Electorate only seven : 
Ths son was Johann Friedrich, the Mu 
by epithet (der Grossmuathy; 
Line underwent sad. destin 
ship, Jost much; snd split itself after him into 
imnumerable branches, who are all of a small 
type ever since” In the Albertine Line, AL 
bert's eldest son, “successor in the casters prop 
erties and residences, was Duke George of bay 
ony,—called ‘of Saxony,” as all those Dukes, 
big and little, were and still are,— Herzog Georg 
von Sachsen of whom, to make hem memorable, 
it is cnough lo say that he was Luther's Duke 
George! this is he with whom Luther had 
such wrangling and janghng > He was 
strong for the old religion, while bis cousins 
went so ahantly ahead for the mew... 
George’s brother, He aceeeded, lived ouly 
for two years, in Which time all went to Protes- 
tuntism in the castern parts of Saxony, a4 in the 
western This Henry's eldes 

cessor, was Momtz, the Dg- 
lish Protestant books; who, in the Schmalhaldic 
League and War, played such u questionable 
gaine with his Protestant cousin, of the elder or 
Ernestine Line,—quite ousting ‘sud cousin, by 

















































superior jockeyship, and reducing his Line and | 


him to the second tauk ever since [see Geka a 
Db. 1546-15 This cousin was Jc 





ich the Magnanimous . . . whom we 
waiting for that catastrophe... . Duke 
got the Electorship transferred to hi 









‘ctorship, with Wittenberg and 
alicnable hands and dignities.”. .. Moritz k 
his Electorstip, and, by cunping jockeying, his 
Protestantism too; got his Albertine or junior 
Line pushed into the place of the Ernesiine or 
first; in which dishonourably acquired position 
it continues to this day [1855]; performing ever 
since the chief part in Saxony, us Electors, and 
now as Kings of Saxony. . |. The Ernestine, 
or honourable Protestant line is ever since iu a 
secondary, diminished, and as it were, disinte- 
grated state, a Live broken small; usthing now 
ae © series of small Dukes, Weimar, Gotha, 
oe. nad the 9 ike, in the ‘Tauringian rej 

4 re genealogical grounds, put Sachsen 
hee Gree Sachsen-Coburg, Sachsen- Wei- 
Fort ae licined, Saxe-Coburg, etc.].”"—T. 


Lethe Sore ). 
Also m: ¥, Shober! 
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1A. D. 1500-1512.— Formation of the Circles 
of Saxony and Upper Saxony. See GERMANY: 
A. D. 1498-1519. 

A.D. 1516-1546. The Reformation. See 
Paracy: A. D. "1516-1517, to 1517-1521, 1521- 
1522, 1522-1525, 1525-1529, 1520-1531; also, 
Gerwany: A. D, 1530-1532, and sfter, 

A. D. 1525.—The Lutheram doctrines and 
system formally established in the electorate. 
See Papacy: A. D. 1522-1525. 

‘A.D. 1539. Succession of a Protestant 
prince. Sve Germany: A. D, 1533-1546. 

A.D. TAG TSA] ececnely, of Maurice of 
Saxony.—Transfer of the electorate to him. 
eRMANY: A, D, 1546-1552. 

A. D. 1619.—Adhesion of the Elector to the 
Emperor Ferdinand, against Frederick of Bo- 
hemia and the Evangelical Union. See Gen- 
many: AD. 1618-1620 

A. D. 1631.—Ignoble ‘trepidations of the 
Elector.— His final alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus.—The battle of Breitenfeld. See 
Guawany: AD, 1631 

A. D. 1631-1632.—The Elector and his army 
in Bohemia. dev Germany: A. D. 1631-1682. 

A. D. 1633.— Standing aloof from the Union 
of qaeilicona: See Germany: A. D. 1632- 
163 

A. D. 1634.—Desertion of the Protestant 
The Elector’s alliance with the Em- 
ve GeRwany: A. D. 1634-1639, 

. 1645.— Forced toa treaty of neutrality 
with the Swedes and French. See Gerwany: 
A.D 1640-1645, 

A. D. 1648.—The Peace of Westphalia. See 
Gensany: A. D_ 1648. 

‘A. D. 1686.—The League of Augsburg. Ses 
Gunwany: A. D. 1686 

A. D. 1697-1698.—The crown of Poland se- 
cured by the Elector. See Potanp: A. D. 


1696-1698. 

A.D. K7go invasion! by: Charles XII. of 
Sweden.— Renunciation of the Polish crown 
by the Elector Augustus. See SCANDINAVIAN 
Srates (RwevEN): A. D. 1701-1707. 

A.D. 1733.— Election of Augustus III. to 
the Polish throne, enforced by Russia and 
Austria. See Ponanp: A. D. 1782-1788. 

A.D, 1740.—The War of the Austrian 
Succession: Claims of the Elector uj Aus- 
trian territory. See Austria: A. D. 1740 (Oo- 


OBER). 

A. D. 1741.—The War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession: Alliance against Austria. See Avs- 
ria: A D, 1741 (AUGust— NoveMBER), 

A.D. A ae War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession: Alliance with Austria.— Subjugation 
by Prussia.—The Peace of Di ‘Soe 
Austria: A. D. 1744-1745. 

A. 1755.—Intrigues with Austria and 
Russia against Prussia.— Causes of the Seven 
Years War, Sce Germany: A. D. 1755-1756. 

A. D. 1756,—Swift subjugation by Frederick 
of Prussia, See Germany: A. D. 1756. 

A.D. 1759-1760.—Occupied by the Aua- 
trian: oat recovered by Frederick. Seo 
Suck ny: A.D 1759 Juny—Novempmr); and 
1760. 


A.D, 1763.—The end and results of the 
Seven Years War.—The electorate restored. 
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SAXONY. 


is made a king. 
(OctoseR—DEcEMBER). 

A. D, 1807.—Acquisiti 
grand duchy of 

. D. 1807 Gunk—Jvty) 

A. D, 1809.. 

See Germany: A D 1809 (APRIL—JULY). 

‘A. D, 1813.—Occupied by the Allies,—Re- 

ined by the French.—Humiliating submis- 
sion of the king to Napoleon,—French victory 
at Dresden and defeat at Leipsic.—Desertion 
from Napoleon's army by the Saxons.—The 
king a prisoner in the hands of the Allies. 
French surrender of Dresden. See Gurwan 
AD. 1812-1818, to 1813 (Ocromnn— Dec 
BER) 

A. D. 1814-181 
the Congress of 
with half of hi 
Ta: Concnes 


















The Saxon question in 
nna.—The king restored, 
dominions lost. See VIENNA, 
or 

— Accession to the Holy Al- 
OLY ALIIANCE 

A.D. 1848 (March).—Revolutionary out- 
break.—Concessions to the people. Sev GEen- 
many: AD. 1848 (Mancu). 

A.D. 1849.— Insurre 
Prussian troops. Sec 
1850. 

A. D. 1866.—The Seven Weeks War.—In- 
demuity to Prussia.—Union with the North 
German Confederation. Nee Grnmany. A. D. 
1866. 

A. D, 1870-1871.—Embraced in the new 
German Empire. See Geumany: A. D 1870 
(SerremBeR—DeceMBrn), 1871 (JaNcany); and 
1871 (APRIL). 


SAXONY The English titular Dukedom 
of. Seé Wanes, PRIXce or. 

SCALDIS, The.— The ancient name of the 
river Scheldt. 

SCALDS, OR SKALDS, The.—“ Before 
the introduction or general diffusion of writing, 
it is evident that a class of men whose sole occu- 
pation was to commit to memory and preserve 











a suppressed by 
any. A.D 1848- 


= 


the laws, usages, precedents, and details of all | 


those civil affairs and rights, and to whose 
fidelity in relating former transactions implicit 





confidence could be given, must of necessity have 


existed in society—must have been in every 


Sec Germany: A. D. 1806 ; 


—Risings against the French. | 
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SCANDINAVIAN STATES, 


locality. .... This class [among the Scandi- 

navian peoples of the North of Europe] were the 

Scalds— the men who were the living books, to 

be referred to in every case of law or property in 

which the past had to be applied to the present. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, and with 

Christianity the use of written documents, and 

, the diffusion, by the church establishment, of 
writing in every locality, the senld must have 
been among the pagan’ Jundowners what the 
parish priest and his written record were in the 
older Christianised countries of Europe... . 
The scalds iv these Christiunised countries were 
a class of wandering troubadours, pocts, 
ers, minuesingers. .. The scalds of 
the “north disuppeared at once when Christian 
priests were established through the country. 
‘They were superseded in their unity by men of 
education, who knew the art of writing, and the 
country had no feudal barons to mamtain such 
a class for amusement only — We hear little of 
cwlds after the first half of the 12th cen- 

a Laing, The Heemakringla* Pretiman- 
Disw rtation, ch 
we find the shulds p: 



















ary 
torical tim: 
art everywhere in the North . 

Norwegian skalds, hke ‘htarkad 
the Old,’ are enveloped in mythic darkness, but 






ctising U 
‘The oldest 
and ‘Brage 





already, in the tne of Harald Fa 930), 
the song smiths of the Seandinav’ orth ap: 
Peas a8 thoroughly istoriral pw monayes. In 
ecland the urt of poetry was held in high honor, 
and it was cultivated not only by the professional 
skalds, but also by othem when the occusion pre- 
sented itself... When the Icelander had ar- 
rived at the age of maturity, he longed to travel 
in foreign lands. Asa shald he would then visit 
foreign kings and other noblemen, where be 
would receive a most hearty welcome. 
These Icelandic skalds became a very significant 
factor in the literary development of the North 
during the greater part of the middle uges.”"—F. 
W. Horn, Hut of the Literature of the Seandi 
narian North, pt. 1, eh. 1. 

SCALIGERI, The, or Della Scala Family. 








Bee Verona: A. D. 1260-1838; nlso, MILAN: 
{ALD 1277-147. 
SCAMANDER, The. Sce Trosa. 


SCANDERBEG'S WAR WITH THE 
TURKS, See Aupanians: A, D, 1448-1467. 


SCANDINAVIAN STATES. 


Early history.—‘‘Those who lean implicitly 
on the chief props supplied by the Old. Norse 
Mterature for the early history and genealogy of 
the North lean on very unsafe aupports. The 
fact is, we must treat these genealogies and these 
continuous histories as compilations made up 
from isolated and detached traditions—epics in 
which some individual or some battle was de- 
scribed, and in which the links and the connec- 
tions between the pieces have been supplied ac- 
cording to the ingenuity of the compilers; in 
which the arrangement and chronology are to a 
large extent arbitrary; and in which Phas been 
@ gteat temptation to transfer the deeds of one 
hero to another of the same name. Under these 
circumstances what ia 8 modern historian to do? 
In the first lace he must take the contempo 
tery ‘Frank, English, and Irish— 


as his supreme guides, and not allow their 
statements to be perverted by fhe falge or delu- 
sive testimony of the sagas, and where the two 
are at issue, sacrifice the latter without scruple, 
while in those cases where wo have no contem- 
porary and independent evidence then to con 
struct as best we can our story from the glim. 
mers of ght that have ed us,”—H. Hi. 


Howorth, Harly Hist. of Sweden (Royal Hist. So, 
Transactions, v. 9). 

Their relationships in and blood. 
—‘‘Scandinavia is not a very convenient word. 
Norway and Sweden it suita; because, in Nor- 
way and Sweden, the geographical boundaries 
coincide with the phenomens of langusee and 
F = but A nt contact wo 

water, but 
Germuiy. gMore than it 4g connected with 
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ye Empire: Holstein being German and Impe- 
fel aa partly German though not Imbe- 
rial. . _. Generical na a Scandinavian is a Ger- 
man, Of the great German stock there are two 
divisions—the Scandinavian or Norse, and the 
Teutonic or German Proper. Of the Germans 
Proper, the nearest congeners to the Scandina- 
vians are the Frisians; and, aftr them, the 
Saxons... . At present the languages of Bwe- 
den and Denmark, though mutually intelligible, 
are treated as distinct: the real differences bemg 
exaggerated by differences of orthography, aud 
by the use on the part of the Swedes of the ordi- 
nary Italian alphabet, whilst the Danes prefer 
the old German black-letter, 
wegian is Danish rather than Swedish ~Mcan- 
while, the old language, the mother tongue, 18 
the common property of ull, and so is the old 
literature with its Edde and Sagas, though 
the Norwegians are the chief heroes of it The 
language in which It is embodied 15 preserved 
with but little alteration in Ieeland, se that it 
may tairly be called Icelandic, though the Nor 
wegians denominate it Old Norse [see Norwvns 
—Nortiwen A. D 960-1100] The hate 
ries of the three countries ure alike in ther gen 
eral character though different m deta) Den 
mark, When we have got away from thr hero 
age into the dawn of the true Instorical period, 
is definitely separated from Germany in the 
arts about the Eyder—perhays by the nver 
ftself Jt is Pagan and Anti Imperial, the 
Danes being, in the eyes of the Carlovmians, 
hitle better than the hated Saxons Nor is it ever 
an integral part of the Empire, though Danish 
and German alliances are common “They _ end 
im Holstein being Danish, and in tts encroaching: 
on Sleswick and largely inflacncmg the kingdom 
in general = As being most in contact with the 
civilization of the youth, Denmath encroaches 
on Sweden, and, for a long time, holds Shaane 
and other Swedish districts Indeed, it is always 
a Check upon the ambition of ity northern neigh- 
bour. Before, then, that Sweden becomes onc 
and indivisible, the Danes have to be ejected 
from its southern provinces Norway, too, 
when dynastic allwnces begin and when hin; 
domsy become consolidated, is united with De 
mark, . . . In the way of lunguage the Seand 
navians are Germans —the term being taken in 
its wider and more general seuxe Whether the 
blood coincide with the language is another 
question; nor is it an easy one ~The one point 
upon which most ethnologists agree, is the doc- 
true that, in Norway and Sweden (at least), or 
in the parts north of the Baltic, the Germans 
are by No means aboriginal; the reul aborigines 
having been congeners of cither the Laps or the 
Fius, who, at a time anterior to the German im- 
migrations, covered the whole land from the 
North Cape to the Naze in Norway, and from 
Tornea to Ystadt in Sweden, Towards these 
aborigines the newer occupants comported them- 
selves much as the Angles ‘of England comported 
themselves towards the Britons. At the same 
timo, in both Britain and Scandinavia the extent 
£ which the two ulations intermarricd or 
Kept separate is doubtful. It may be added that, 
th countries, there are extreme opinions on 
Goch side of the question.”—R_G. Latham, The 
ee a 2, ch, 87.—Beo, also, 


Oxtars oy 
Also nt; A. Leftvre. Rane and Lanmuace, p. 288. 
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SCANDINAVIAN STATES. 


8-oth Centuries. — Explorations, ravages 
and conquests of the Vikings. See Nommans, 
— NorTHMEN. 

8-11th Centuies.— Formation of the Three 
Kingdoms.—‘‘At the end of the 8th century, 
.. « Within the two Scandinavian peninsulas, the 
tuee Scandinavian nations were fast forming. 
A number of kindred tribes were settling down 
into the kingdoms of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, which, sometimes separate, sometimes 
united, have existed ever since. Of these three, 
Denmark, the only one which had a frontier to- 
wards the Empire, was naturally the first to play 
& part in gencral European ‘history. In the 
comse of the 10th century, under the half. 

ythical Gorm, and his successors Harold and 
Sven, the Danish kingdom itself, as distinguished 
from other lands held in aftertithes by its kings, 
reached nearly its full historical extent in the 
insulas and the islands between them. 
Halland and Skane or deania, it must always be 
remembered, arc from the beginning at least as 
Duuisn as Zealand und Jutland, The Eider re- 
mained the frontier towards the Empire, save 
during part of the 10th and 11th centuries, when 
the Danish frontier withdrew to the Danpewerk, 
and the land between the two boundaries formed 
the Danish March of the Empire Under Cnut 
the old frontier was restored. The name of 
Northmen, which the Franks used in a Jaxer 
way for the Scandinavian nations generally, was 
confined to the people ot Norway. ‘These were 
formed into a single kingdom under Harold 
Harfraga late in the 9th century. The Norwe 
gian realm of that day stretched far beyond the 
hounds of the later Norway, having an indefinite 




















; (Atension over tributary Finnish tribes as far as 
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{of the Geatas 















the White Sea, The central purt of the eastern 
side of the northern peninsula, between Den- 
math to the south and the Finmsh nations to the 
north, was held by two Scandinavian settlements 
which grew into the Swedish kingdom. These 
were those of the Swedes strictly so called, and 
or Gauts, This last name has 
confounded with that of the 
given the title of ‘King of the 
princes of Sweden. Gothland, 
east and west, lay on each side of Lake Wettern, 
pwithiod or Svealand, Sweden proper, Jay on 
voth sides of the great arm of the sea whose en- 
trance is guarded by the modera capital. Tho 
union of Svealand and Gothland made up the 
kingdom of Sweden Its early boundaries to- 
wards both Deumark and Norway were fluctuat- 
ing Wermeland, immediately to the north of 
Lake Wenern, and Jamteland farther to the 
north, were long a debatable land. At the be. 
‘inning of the 12th century Wermeland passed 
finally ‘to Sweden, and Jamteland for several 
ages to Norway. Bleking again, at the south- 
eust corner of the Peninsula, was a debatable 
land between Sweden and Denmark which 
passed to Denmark. For a land thus bounded 
the natural course of extension by land Jay to the 
north, along the west coast of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, In the course of the 11th century at 
the Intest, Sweden began to spread itself in that 
direction over Helsingland. Sweden had thus a 
better opportunity than Denmark and Norway for 
extension of her own borders by land. 
while Denmark and Norway, looking, 
west, had their great time of Oceanic juest 
snd colonization in the 8th and 10th 


naturally been 
Goths, sind has 
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—E. A. Freeman, Historical Geog. uf Europe, ch. 
11, sect, 1.—‘ Till about the year of Grace 860 
there wero no kings in Norway, nothing but 
numerous jars, —essentially Kinglets, — each 
presiding over a kind of republican or parlia- 
mentary little territory, generally striving cach 
to be on some terms ‘of human neighbourhood 
with those about him, but, in spite of *Fylke 
Things’ (Polk Things)— little parish parliaments 
—and stall combinations of these, which had 
gradually formed themselves, often reduced to 
the unbippy state of quarrel with them. Harald 
Haarfagr wus the first to put an end to this state 
of things, and become memorable und_ profitable 
to his country by uniting it under one head and 
making a kingdom of it; which it has continued 
to be ever since His father, Halfdan the Black, 
had already begun this rough but salutary pro- 
cess, but it was Harald the Fairbaired, his 
son, Who conspicuously carried it on and ¢om- 
pleted it Haruld’s birth-year, death year, and 
chronology in general, ure’ known only by inter- 
ence and Computation, but, by the latest reckon. 
ing, he died about the year 933 of our cra, a man 
of 84 The business of conquest lasted Harald 
about twelve years (A. D. 860-872), in which 
he subdued also the Vikings of the out-islands, 
Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, and Man Siaty 
more Years were given him to consolidate and 
Tegulate what he had conquered, which he did 
with great judgment, industry, and success 
His reign altogether is counted to have been of 
over 70 years... These were the times of 
Norse colonization, proud Norsemen flying into 
other lands, to freer scencs,—to Iceland, to the 
Farde Islands, which were hitherto quite vacant 
(tenaated only by some mournful hermit, Irish 
Christian fakir, or 0): still more copiously to 
the Orkney and Shetland Isles, the Hebrides and 
other countries where Norse squatters and sct- 
tgrs algeady were Settlement of Iceland, we 
say, settlement of the Farde Islands, and, by far 
the notablest of all, settlLment of Normandy by 
Rolf the Ganger (A D. 8762) "—T Carlyle, The 
Early Kings of Norway, ch 1 

goth Century.—Introduction of Christianity. 
See Canistianity: 9-117 Cenzvries: 

A. D. 1018-1397.—The empire of Canute 
and its dissolution.— Disturbed state of the 
Three Kingdoms.—The F olkungas in Sweden. 
—Rise of Denmark.—The reign of Queen 
Margaret and the Union of Calmar,—‘A 
Northern Empire . . . for a t'me sceme - 
ble when Canute the Great arose. 
heritance of England [see ENGLAND 
1016, and 1016-1042} and of Denmark, he was able 
yy successful war to add almost the whole of 

jorway to hid dominions The definite incorpo- 
ration of Sleswig under treaty with the Emperor 
Conrad, and the submission of the Wendish 
tribes, appeared to open for him a way on to the 
continent... . Had men with like capacity suc- 
ceeded to his throne, the world might have be- 
held an Empire of the North as well as of the 
East and West. But the kingdoms of the great 
Danish monarch fel] asunder on his death and 
his successors sink again into insignificance. 
Another century passes before a ht page 
illumines their ‘obscere annals, The names of 
Waldemar the Great [1157-1182], of Canute 
VI. [3182-1202] and Waldemar Victorious 
[1202-1241] his sons, are then found attracting 
the attention of Europe. Again their kingdom 
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seemed about to raise itself to be a continental 
power. They sallied forth from their peninsula, 
they again conquered the Wends, the southern 
shores of the Baltic, even as far as Courland and 
Esthonia, were made to tremble at the Danish 
arms. . . . But the greatness was again but tem- 
porary. Waldemar’ the Victorious, surprised 
and made a prisoner io Germany, belicld his em- 
pire returning to its fragments Bogalala, his 
liberty he tried to regain his power, but a disas- 
trous battle at Bornhoved in 1227 gave ® death- 
blow to his ambition. An alliance of the petty 
princes who feared his greatness prevailed against 
him, and Denmark relapsed again into decline 
M: “uses now contributed to the downfall of 
the Kingdom. By the fatal policy of Waldemar 
it was divided atuong his sons. ©. . While an- 
urchy increased within the country, new enemies 
arose around it ~The Norwegians in a war that 
lasted for long years harassed it The necessities 
of Christopher obliged him to pledge Scania, 
Halland, and Biehing to Sweden. A formidable 
foe too was now appearing in the Hanseatic 
League [see Hansa Towns], whose rise had fol- 
lowed upon the fall of Waldemar's power. The 
rich cities of Lubeck and Hamburg had seized 
the opportunity to assert their freedom... . 
Harassed by foreign enemies and by strife with 
his own pobles, Christopher [the Second, who 
came tothe throne in 1819] at last was driven 
from his kingdom A count of Holstein, known 
as the Black Geert, became for fourtecn years 
the virtual sovereign, and iniposed upon the 
country his nephew, Waldemar III, the heir of 
the rebellious house of Sleswig, as a titular 
King Dismembered and in anarchy, the coun- 
try had sunk low, and it was not until the assassi. 
mation ot Black ‘Geert, in 1340, that any hope 
appenred of its recovery" Tn Sweden the na- 
tonal history had its real beginning, perhaps, in 
the days of Kt Eric, who reigned from 1138 to 
1160. “In this reign the spread of Chnstianity 
becaine the spread of power Erie... carned 
ins title from his definite establishment of the 
new faith. . ‘The remuining sovereigns of hin 
line can hardly be suid to have contributed inuch 
towards the advancement of their country, and 
it was reserved for a new dynasty to carry on 
the work of the ¢arlicr kings. A powerful fam 
ily bad risen near the tbrone, and, retaining the 
old tribal rank of Jarls, had filled almost the 
osition of mayors of the palace. The death of 
Eric Ericson without children removed the lust 
obstacle to their ambition, The infant sou of 
Birger Jarl was clected to the vacant throne, anc 
the transfer of the royal title to the family 
[mown as the Folkungas) thag had long beld 
royal power scemed as natural to the Swedes as 
it had done earlier to the Franks, As tegent for 
his child, Birger upheld and added to the groat- 
ness of bis country; he became the conspicuous 
figure of the 13th century in the North; he {s 
the founder of Stockholm, the ean aetr of the 
Finns, the protector of the exiled princes of Rus- 
sia, the mediator in differences between Norway 
and Denmark. Ilis sceptred descendante how- 
ever did not equal their Unseeptred Hire, |The 
conquest of Finland was indeed comp! by 
Torkel Knutson at the close of the 18th century, 
Bingen "bot the quareels’oh,ausouedlng, prince 
ger, but quarrel ai p 

among themselves ‘and distranted the 
.” In Norwav. “tha conauents of Harald 
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Harfager had secured the crown to a long 
line of his descendants; but the strife of these 
descendants among themselves, and the contests 
which were provoked by the attempts of succes- 
sive sovereigns, with imprudent zeul, to enforce 
the doctrinesof Christianity upon unwilling sub- 
jects, distracted and weakened the kingdom A 
prey to anarchy, it fell also a prey to tts neigh 
pours In the 10th century it belonged for a 
time to Denmark, Sweden’ joined later in dis 
membering it, and Canute the Great was able to 
call himself its King These were times indeed 
in which conquests and annexations were often 
more rapid than Jasting, and a King of Norway 
soon reigned in his turn over Denmark — Yet 
there is no doubt that the Norwegians suffered 
more than they inflicted, and were from the fist 
the weukest of the three nations Wars, 
foreign and domestic, that have uow no interest, 
caheusted the country, the plague of 1348 de 
prived it of at least one half its population 
Its decline had been marked, upon the extinction 
of its royal dynasty in 1319, by the election of 
Rwedish princes (o fill its throne, and after the 
reign of two stranger Kings it sink forever from 
the lst of independent kingdoms — Drifting 
throuh anarchy and discord the three kingdoms 
had sunk low ~ Denmark was first to raise her- 
self from the abasement, und the reign of a 
fourth Waldemar uot only restored her strength 
but gave her a pre emincnee which she retained 
until the days of Gustavus Adolphus The new 
sovereign, a younger son of Christopher IL, was 
taised (0 the’ throne in 1840, and no competitor, 
now that Black Gectt was dead, appeared to dis- 
pute it with him” Waldemar gave up, on the 
one hand, his claims 10 Seana, Halland, and 
Blekmg (which he afterwards reclaimed and re 
possessed), 28 Well as the distant possessions in 
Esthonta, while he bought back Jutland and the 
Isles, on the other ‘The isle of Gothland, and 
Wisby its rich capital, the centre of the Hunse 
ate trade within the Balne, were plundered and 
anuexed [1361], giving the title thenceforward of 
King ot the Goths to the Danish monarchs This 
success indeed was pard for by the bitter enmity 
of the Hansa, and by a war in which the pride 
of Denmark was humbled to the dust beneath 
the power of the combined cities Copenhagen 
Was pillaged [1862]; and peace was only made 
dy a treaty [1363] which confirmed all’ former 
privileges to the congucrors, which gave them 
for tfteen res possession of the better part of 
Scunia and its revenues, and which humbly 
promised that the clection of all sovereigns of 
Yenmark should thenceforth be submitted for 
ther approval, Yet Waldemar has left bebind 
jum the reputation of « prudent and successful 
prince, and bis policy prepared the way for the 
Sreatness of his successors, At his death in 
1375 two daughters, on behalf of their children, 
became claimants for his throne. The youngest, 
Margnret, had married Hako, King of Norway, 
the son of a deposat King of Sweden [the last 
of the Folkungas, or Folkungers}; and the at- 
Enctve prospect of a union between the two 

ingdoms, supported by her own prudent and 
conciliatory measures, secured the election of her 
re Olsf. “As regent for her child, who soon by 
x death of his father became King of Norway 
of Well ns of Denmark, she showed the wisdom 

4 ruler, won the affections of her sub- 


and 
Jecta; and’ when the death of Olaf himself oc- 
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eareed in Meat wenn erinet ae heen king- 
loms form: jon of the sceptres 
which ae had aiesdyshows herself well abe 
to hold. Mistress in Denmark and in Norway, 
she prepared to add Sweden to her dominions 
Since the banishment of the Folkungus, Albert 
Duke of Mecklenburg had reigned as King.” 
But Sweden preferred Margaret, and she casily 
expelled Albert from the ras, defeating him 
and making him a prisoner, in 1889. A few 
years later, ‘‘her nephew, Eric, Jong since ac- 
cepted in Denmark and in ‘Norway as her succes- 
sor, and titularly King, was now [1397] at a sol- 
cmn meeting of the states at Calmar crowned 
Sovercign of the Three Kingdoms At a later 
meeting the Union, since known as that of Cal- 
mar, was formally voted, and the great work of 
her life wus achieved."—C F. Johnstone, His 
torweal Abstracts, ch 1. 
‘ Auto 1s E G Geijer, Hist of the Swedes, 0. 
ch 8 

14-15th Centuries.—Power and influence of 
the Hanseatic League. Sve Hansa Towns, 

A.D. 1397-1527 Under the Union of Cal- 
mar until its dissolution—The brutality of 
Christian II. and his overthrow.—Gustavus 
Vasa and his elevation to the throne of Swe- 
den.—The introduction of the Reformation.— 
The most noteworthy articles of the Union of 
Calmar, by which Norway, Sweden aud Denmark 
were united together, m 1897, under the Dan- 
ish queen Margaret, were the following: ‘That 
the right of electing a sovereign should he exer- 
cased in common by the three kingdoms, that a 
son of the reigning king, if there were any, 
should be preferred, that each kingdom should 
be governed by its own laws, and that all should 
combine for the common defence But this con- 
federacy, which seemed calculated to promote 
the power and tranquility of Seandinaving proved 
the source of much discontent and jealohsy aad 
of several bloody wars Margaret was suc- 
ceeded on her death m 1412 by Eric of Pomer- * 
ania, the son of her niece Eric's reign was 
turbt Ju 1438 the Danes, and ini the follow- 
ing the Swedes, renounced their allegiance; 
and Eric fled to the island of Gothland, where he 
exercised piracy till his death The Danes 
elected. in Eric’s stead Christopher of Bavaria, 
son of his sister Catharine: . . but after Chris- 
topher's death in 1448 the union was dissolved. 
The Danes now elected for their king Count 
Christian of Oldenburg; while the Swedes chose 
Charles Knutson But in the following year 
Charles was compelled to resign Barway, to - 
mark, and in 1457 he lost Sweden itself through 
an insurrection led by the Archbishop of Pe 
sala, Christian L. of Denmark was chosen in 
place and crowned at Upsala, June 19th; and in 
the following year all the councillors of the three 
kingdoms, assembled at Skara, recognised Chris- 
tian’s son John as his successor. Christian I. 
became a powerful monarch by inheriting Schlea- 
wic and Lolstein from his uncle. He had, how- 
ever, to contend for a long paps with Charles 
Knutson for the throne of Sweden, and after 
Charles's death in 1470, with Sten Sture, of a 
noble tamily in Dalecarlia, to whom Charles, 
with the approbation of the Swedes, had left 
the administration of the kingdom. In October 
1471 a battle was fought on the Brunkebérg, » 
eight now enclosed fn the city of Stockholm, in 

sh the Danish King was defeated, though he 
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continued to hold the southern provinces of 
Sweden. Christian died in 1481 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John’ The Swedes in 1483 
acknowledged the supremacy of Denmark by 
renewing the Union of Calmar; yet... Jobu 
could never firmly establish himself in that coun- 
try. ... King Joun of Denmark died in 1513. 
«. + It wus during the reign of Christian IJ. 
[his son and suecemor) that Denmark first be- 
gan to bave any extensive connections with the 
rest of Europe In the year of his accession, 
he allied himself with the Wendish, or noxth- 
eastern towns of the Hanseatic League, whose 
metropolis was Lubech, and he subsequently 
formed alliances with Russia, France, England, 
and Scotland, with the view of ubtaining their 
aid in his contemplated reduction of Sweden 
+. . In 1517 Trode | Archbishop of Upsala) bad 
levied open war against the administrator, Sten 
Sture, in which Christian supported him with 
his fleet; but Sten Sture succeeded in capturing 
Trolle In the neat sear (1518) Christian 
again appeared near Stockholm with a fleet and 
army, in which were 2,000 French sent by 
Franets Christian was de fated by Sten Sture 
in a battle near Briinkirka ‘The Archbishop 
of Upsala having proceeded to Rome to com 
plain of Sten Sture, the Pope erected in Denmark 
an ecclesinstical tribunal, which Seposel the ad 
ministrator and his party, and laid all Sweden 
under an interdict ‘This proceeding, however, 
served to pave the way for the acceptance in 
Sweden of the Lutheran reformation, though 
it afforded Christian I a pretence for getting 
up a sort of crusade against that country. 
.. » Early in 1520. . Sture was defeated and 
wounded ina battle fought on the ice of Lake 
Asunden, near Bogesund in West Gothland. 

Steu Sture, in spite of bis wound, hastened to 
the defence of Stockholm, but eapired on the 
way in his sledge ou Mular Lake, February 3rd 
1520. The Swedes were defeated in a second 
battle near Upsula, after which a treaty was 
concluded to the effect that Christian should 
reign in Sweden, agreeably to the Union of Cal- 
mar, but on condition of granting an entire 
amnesty. Christian now procecded tu Stuck- 




















holm, and in October was adtiitted into that city | 


by Sture’s widow, who held the command. Chris- 
tian at first behaved in the most fr.endly manner 
. + 3 yet he ‘had no sooner received the crown 

than he took the most inhuman vengeance on his 
confiding subjects . . . Theciiy wasabandoned 
to be plundered by the soldiers like a place taken 
by storm, Orders were despatched to Finland 
to proceed in similar manner; while the King's 
progress through the southern provinces waa 
everywhere mirked by the erection of gallowses. 
‘These cruclties . . . occusioned ingurrections in 
al) bis dominions. That in Sweden was led by 
Gustavus Ericson, . . . a young man remarka- 
ble alike by his origin, connections, talent and 
courage; whose family, for what reason is. un- 
known, afterwards assumed the name of Vasa, 
which was Lorne neither by himself nor by his 
forefathers,” stavus, who had been a hos- 
tage in Christian’s hands, had escaped from his 
captivity, in 1519, taking refuge at Litbeck. In 
May, 1520, he secretly entered Sweden, remain- 
ing in concealment. A few months later his 
father perished, among the victims of the Dan- 
aa, and Gustavus fled to Dalecarlis, ‘‘s 
ict noted for its love of freedom and hatred 
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of the Danes. Here he worked in peasant’'s 
clothes, for daily wages, in hourly danger from 
his pursuers, from whom he bad Iany narrow 
escapes. . . . The news of Christian's inhuman- 
ity procured Gustavus Vasa many followers; he 
was elected as their leader by a great assembly 
of the ple at Mora, and found himself at the 
head of 5,000 men,” out of whom he made good 
soldiers, allbough they were wretchedly armed. 
‘In June, 1521, he invested Stockholm; but the 
siege, for want of proper artillery and engineer- 
ing skill, was protracted two years. During 
this period his command was legally confirmed in 
a Herrendag, or assembly of the nobles, at 
Wadstena, August 24th 1; the crown was 
proffered ‘to him, which he deciined, but ac- 
cepted the office of Regent The Danes were 
now by degrees almost entirely expelled from 
Sweden; and Christian Tl, 80 far from being 
able to relieve Stockholm, found himself in dan- 
ger of losing the Danish crown,” which he did, 
in fact, in 1523, through a revolution that placed 
on the throne his uncle, Duke Frederick of Ho)- 
stein ‘The Union of Calnar was now entirely 
dissolved ‘The Norwegians claimed to exercise 
the right of election like the Danes, and when 
Frederick called upon the Swedish States to 
recognise hiy title in confornnty with the Union, 
they replied that it was their intention to elect 
Gustavus Ericson for their king, which was ac- 
cordingly done at the Dict of Strengniis, June 
7th 1 Three weebs after Stockholm surren- 
dered to Gustava" The dethroned Christian 
II escaped to the Netherlands, where he found 
means to ¢quip an expedition with which he in- 
vaded Norway, iv It left bim a prisoner 
in the bands of the Danes, who locked bim up iu 
the castle of Nonderburg until his death, which 
did not occur until 1559‘ Meanwhile, in Swe- 
den, Gustavus was consolidating his power, 
partly by moderation and mildness, partly by 
examples of necessary severity. He'put himself 
at the head of the Reformution, ay Frederick L. 
also did in Denmark. Luther's doctrines 
had been first introdneed into Sweden in 1519, 
hy two brothers, Olaus and Lawrence Petri, who 
lad studied under the great apostle of reform nt 
Wittenberg The Petms soon attracted the at 
tention of Gustavus, who gave them his protec- 
tion, and entered himself into correspondence 
with Luther. . Asin other parts of Europe, 
the nobles were induced to join the movement 
from the prospect of sharing the spoils of the 
chureh; and in a great Diet at Westertis in 1527, 
the Reformation was introduced."—T. TH. Dyer, 
Hist. of Modern Europe, tk 4, ch, 4 (0. 2). 

Aso mn: P. B. Watson, TheSwedtsh Revolu 
tion under Gustarua Vaaw—A, Alborg, Gusta- 
ous Vasa and his Stirring Times. is 

(Denmark and Norway): A. D. 1523.—Ac- 
cession of Frederick I. 

(Sweden): A. D. 1523-1604.—The rei of 
Gustavus Vasa and his sons,—Wars with Rus- 
sia and Denmark.—The Baltic question.— 
Prince Sigismund elected king of Poland and 
his consequent loss of the Swedish crown.— 
Resulting hostilities, —‘‘ Gustavus Vasa, thi 
founder of his dynasty: was not a very reli 

letermined to make 
































the nobles to his cause; secondly, 
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said, the ‘ priests were all unionists in Sweden ’— 
that is, they all wished to maintain the union of 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms which he had 
broken, and they were, therefore, irreconcilably 
hostile to his dynasty. Three other great ser- 
vices were rendered to Sweden by Gustavus 1; 
(1) at the Diet of Westerits, in 1544, the hereditary 
character of the monarchy was definitely de- 
clared. This was a great victory over the 
nobles, who in nearly al) the Northern and 
Eastern Kingdoms of Europe—and in Sweden 
itself at a luter time—succeeded in erecting an 
oligarchy, which oppressed the peasants and 
crippled the activity of the State. (2) Again, 
by his consistent favouring of the middle classes, 
and his conclusion of commercial treaties with 
Russia, France, and the Netherlands, he became 
the founder of Swedish commerce, and dealta seri- 
ous blow at the Bultic supremacy of the Hanseatic 
League. (3) And lustly, he appears as the foun- 
der of that policy of territoritl aggression (to- 
ward the South and East), wuich, however we 
may judge of its morality in this uge of peace, 
was certainly looked upon then as the prime 
duty of all Kings, and which in the exse of 
Sweden was the direct path toward the great 
part which she was destined to play in the 17th 
century. His first encmy was Russia, a recently 
consolidated State, already bordering on the 
Polish province of Livonia and the Swedish 
province of Finland, already eatending her 
flanks to the Caucasus and the Don on the south 
and w the White Sea on the north... The 
wars of Ivan the Terrible (1534-84) for Finland 
and Livonia were unsuccessful, and the chief in 
terest which they possess for us is that in 1561, 
the year after Uie death of Gustavus 1, his son 
Eric acquired for Sweden the province of Es- 
thonia, which appears to have prenowds: fluctu- 
ated between dependence on Denmark and_on 
Russia, This was the first of the so culled * Bal 
tie provinces’ of Sweden, he h began the 
exclusion of Russia from. *Dominium Maris 
Baltici.” But this possession brought Enc face to 
face with Poland, a country which was disput 
ing with Russia the possession of Livonia. Po- 
lund, under the last of the great Jaghellon line, 
was already displaying the fatal tendency to 
anarchy which ut ust devoured her. . © Po 
land turned for help to the King of Denmark, 
in whom Eric, with keen insight, recognised the 
most dangerous foe for Sweden. In 1568 Eric 
concluded peace with Russia, and the nations of 
the North began to assume their natural relation 
toeach other, The Baltic question rapidly be- 
came an Europeun one. English sympathies 
were with Sweden and Russia; Spain and the 
Emperor as paturally took the other side, and 
suggested to the King of Denmark, Frederick 
IL (1559-1588), that he should usk for the hand 
of Mary Stuart; to counteract which King Eric 
indulged in an elaborate dirtation with Ye the 
beth. The powers of North Germany took sides 
in the war (1565), but the war itself produced 
but little result, “The able Eric displayed symp- 
fons of insanity and was extremely unpopular 
with the Swedish nobles, and Denmark was as 
yet too powerful an enemy for Sweden to over- 
throw. In 1587 Eric was deposed by a revolu- 
£3, the fruit of which was reaped wy his 
a ther John. When the great Gustavus I. was 
Ging. and could no longer speak, he made a 

igo that he wished to write, and wrote half a 
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‘Rather die 


sentence of warning to his people: 
a hundred times than abandon the Gospel. . . 
‘Then his hand failed, and he dropped back dead, 
He was not, I have said, o particularly religious 
man, but he marked out the true path for Swe- 
den, Now in 1567 a certain reaction set fu: 
many of the nobles, who had felt the yoke of 
Gustavus heavy and of Eric heavier, seemed 
ready to drift back to Catholicism, and John’s 
reigh (1567-1500) was one of reaction in man: 
ways. John never openly went over to Cathol- 
icism, but he cast off all the Lutheranism that 
he dared to cast off. He made peace with Den- 
mark and war with Russia; thereby he allowed 
the former country to develop ber trade and 
foreign relations enormously and rapidly, and 
made the task of his successors doubly hard, 
Above all, he originated, by his marriage with 
Catherine’ Jaghellon, the disastrous connexion 
with Poland, ‘That unhappy country, ‘the fatal 
Vywort for all years to come’ of genuine an- 
, had just closed its period of prosperity. 
‘The last of the Jughellon Kings died in 1572, 
and the elected King, Stephen Bathori, died in 
1586 Ivan the Terrible sought the crown of 
Poland John of Sweden, on the other 
hand, saw an opening for the’ House of Vasa. 
His son Sigismund was, by dint of bribes and 
intrigue, clected King of Poland But he had 
to become a Catholic... The union of Sweden 
with Poland, which would necessarily follow, if 
Sigismund succeeded his father on the Swedish 
throue, would be almost certainly a Catholic 
union. . . . Sweden was still a free country, in 
the sense of being governed in a parliamentary 
ith the consent of the four estates, Nobles, 
Citizens, and Peasants. Whatever the 
hus might think upon the subject, the 
three non-noble estates were red hot Protestants 
and would have no Catholic king. Even the 
nobles were only induced to consent to Sigis- 
mund becoming King of Poland without forfeit- 
ing his right to succeed in Sweden, by the grant 
of e\travagunt privileges, practically 60 great, 
had they been observed, as to emasculate the 
Vu Luckily the people had a de- 
live Charles, Duke of Sudermania, 
the youngest of the sons of Gustavus L, lived 
wholly in the best traditions of his father’s 
policy, He might be relied upon to head an in- 
surrection, if necessary, Even before John’s 
deuth in 1590 murmurs began to be heard that he 
had been an usurper—was his son necessarily 
the heir? These murmurs increased, when in 
1598, after waiting three years, Sigismund came 
home to claim his kingdom, with a present of 
20,000 crowns from the Pope in his pocket, ‘to 
defray the cost of the restoration of Catholicism 
in Sweden.’ Duke Charles hod already prepared 
his plans when the King arrived; there seems 
little doubt that he was playing a game, and for 
the crown, We are not concerned with his mo- 
tives, it is sufficient to know that they corre~ 
sponded with the interests of his country, In 
1598, just before Sigismund had landed, ‘les. 
had been chosen Regent and President of the 
Council of State... . When Sigismund went 
back to Poland at the end of the year 1504, be 
could not prevent Charles being chosen to ad- 
minister the kingdom in his absence, and Diet 
after Diet subsequently confirmed the power of 
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come forward to the support of Gustavus I. in 
1520, aent up a petition to the effect that there 
ought to be only one king in Sweden, and that 
Sigismund had forfeited the crown. Charles 
himself hatl been unwilling to lead a revolution, 
until it became apparent that Sigismund was 
massing troops and raising money in Poland for 
an attack upon his native land. In 1597 the 
civil war may be said to have begun, in the fol- 
lowing year Sigismund landed (with only 5,000 
Polish troops) and was utterly defeated near Lin- 
kdping (on September 25, 1598) On the next 
day a trenty was concluded by which Sigismund 
was acknowledged as King, but promised to 
send away bis foreign troops and maintain Prot- 
estantism. It was obviously a mere effort to 
gain time, and in the following year on failing 
to keep the condition, which he never had the 
remotest intention of keeping. he was formally 
deposed (July, 1599) The contest, however, was 
by no means over, and it Jed to that perpetual 
hostility between Sweden and Poland which 

layed such an important part in the history of 
Northern Europe in the 17th century... In 
1604 Charics was solemnly crowned King that 
was the second birthday of the Vasa monarchy; 
the crown was entailed upon his cldest_ son, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and lis descendants, bein; 
Protestants, and the descendants of Sigismund 
were forever excluded. ‘Every prince who 
should deviate from the Confession of Augsburg 
should ipso facto lose the crown Anyone who 
should attempt to effect any change of religion 
should be declared an enemy and ® traitor 
Sweden should never be united with another 
kingdom under one crown; the King must live 

weden.’”—C. R L Fletcher, Gustaous Adol- 

phus, introd. 

Arso In: E G@ Geijer, Hist of the Swedes, v 
1, ch. 9-14. 

(Denmark and Norway): A. D. 1534.—Ac- 
pani of conse Lie AD x 

(De: and Norway): A. D. 1559.—Ac- 
cedeion of Frederick Ik 

(Denmark and Norway): A.D. 1588.—Ac- 
cession of Christian IV. 

(Sweden): A.D, 1611—Accession of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

(Sweden): A. D, 1611-1629.— The Danish, 
Russian and Polish wars of Gustavus Adol- 

ts.— On the death of Charles in 1611 his son, 

ustavus Adolphus, did not immediately assume 
the title of king. ‘Sweden remaimed without a 
sovereign for two months, for, according to the 
will of the deceased king, the queen and his 
nephew (Duke John), with six councillors of 
state, were to rule tili the wishes of the people 
could be made known in the customary manner. 
After an interregnum of two montbs, the Diet 
opened at Nykdping. . .. Duke Jobn was the 
son of Sigismund, King of Poland, had been 
brought up in Sweden, and might be considered 
as having some just claim to the throne. The 
queen-mother and Duke John laid down the 
tutelage and the regency. . . . Nine days later 
the young king, in the presence of the represen- 
tatives of the estates of Sweden, received the 
seins of government. . . . He was then in the 
first month of his 18th year. He took charge of 
the kingdom when it was in 9 critical condition. 
Bince death - 
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Jong space of time, there had been constant dis- 
sensions and violence. . . . Sweden was much 
constrained and embarrassed by her boundaries, 
and uy ae jealousies and hostile feelings of her 
neighbours on the north and the routh. Den- 
mark and Norway were united in a kind of dual 
government under the same king, and both alike 
Were opposed to the growth of Swedish power, 
and were in continual dispute with her in respect 
to territory, as well as to the naval and commer- 
cial uses of the adjacent seas Those provinces 
in the south which are now the most productive 
and valuable of Sweden, then belonged to Den- 
mark, or were in dispute hetween the two coun- 
tries On the cast, Russia and Poland embar- 
rassed and threatened ber.” During the first 
year of his reign Gustavus devoted bis energies 
to the war with Denmark He fought at a dis- 
advantage His resources were unequal to those 
of the Danes. His capital, Stockholm, was once 
attacked by a Danish flcet and in serious peril 
But he secured an advantageous peace in the 
spring of 1613 ‘Sweden renounced somo of 
its conquests and pretensions, and the Danes 
gave up to Swedeu the city of Calmar on the 
Baltic, and at the end of six years were to sur- 
render to Bweden its city of Elfsborg on the 
North Sea, the latter agreeing to pay to the 
Danes 1,000,000 thalers for the ‘earreuder 
At the death of Charles IX , and the ascension 
of Gustavus to the throne, Sweden was in a state 
of war with Russia, and was so to continue for 
several years; though hostilities were not all the 
time prosecuted with vigor, aud were some of 
the time practically suspended, . _. The Swedes 
held poswession of a large area of what is now 
Russian territory, as wellas important towns and 
fortresses The extensive country of Finland, 
which makes to-day so important a_ province 
of Russia, had been united with Sweden nearly 
five centuries, as it continued to be nearly 
two hundred years longer But towns and ter- 
Ap a also a long distance within the lines of 
the Russian population, were then in the power 
of the Swedish forces. The troubles and dis- 
sensions relative to the succession, and catremo 
dislike to the Poles, had caused a numerous 
party to seek a Swedish prince for its sover- 
eign, and to this end had sent an embassy to 
Stockholm near the date of the death of Charles 
IX. Finding that the young Gustavus had ac- 
ceded to the crown of his futher, this Russian 
arty desired to secure for the Russian throne 
harles Philip, a younger brother of Gustavus, 
The Swedish king did not show engerness to 
bring this plan to success; but, the war being 
terminated with Denmark, he wag resolved to 
draw what advantage he could from the weak- 
ened condition of Rossia, to the advancement 
and security of the interests of Sweden. In July, 
1618, the Russians chose for czar Michoel 
Romanoff, then sixteen years of age... . Gus- 
tavus proceeded to push military operations with 
a8 much vigor as possible... . For four years 
ies Or ‘war bette these kee coven 
continued; . . . the advantages 
erally on the side of the Swedes, though ie 
were not always successful in ineportant ages, 
Finally, through the mediation of English agents, 
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Petersburg now stands becoming Swedish terri- 
tory. ... The next important work in hand 
was to deal with Poland. . . . At the death of 
Charles IX. an armistice had been signed, which 
was to continue until July, 1612. This was 
thrice extended, the last time to January, 1616. 
The latter date had not been reached when the 
Polish partisans degen. to intrigue actively in 
Sweden, and those Swedes who still adhered to 
the religion and the dynastic rights of Sigismund 
could not be otherwise than secretly or openly 
atirred, Bigemosd ‘was not only supported by 
the power of Poland, and by his strong show of 
legal title to the Swedish crown, but there were 
strong influences on his side in European high 
political and religions quarters He was united 
to the house of Hapsburg by the bonds of rela- 
tionship as well as of theology Philip III of 
Spain, and he who afterwards became Ferdinand 
IL. of Austria, were his brothers-in law. . 
Sigismund came then to the resolution to make 
war for the possession of Sweden. He was 
romised enrolment of troops in Germany, the 
Bpaninrds hud engaged to arm a fleet in bis sup- 
port, and the estates of Poland were to furnish 
their quota . . . Efforts were made to stir up 
revolt. against Gustavus in his own kingdom,” 
and he promptly declared war ‘‘ During the 
year 1617 hostilities were prosecuted on both 
aides with much vigor, and loss of life Towns 
and strong positions were taken, and invasions 
and sudden attacks were made on both sides, the 
advantages being generally with the Swedes, 
though not decisive’ During the winter of 1618 
the Poles invaded Livonia and Esthonia, carry- 
mg pillage and fire in their march, and then 
retiring" Gustavus would not allow his gen 
crals to retaliate, ‘We wish nol,’ he said, ‘to 
war against the peasant, whom we had rather 
protect than ruin’” In 1618 there was an armis 
tice, with peace negotiations which failed, and 
the war began anew In August, 1621, Gustavus 
nid siege to Riga with au strong fleet and army, 
and met with an obstinate resistance, but the 
place was surrendered to him at the end of nearly 
six weeka Again the belligerents agreed to an 
armistice, and * the year 1624 is declared by the 
Swedish historians to have been the only one in 
which Gustavus Adolphus was able to devote all 
his labors and cares to the interior administration 
of his country, In the following year the war 
was renewed. The third campaign of the Swed- 
ish king against Poland was terminated by the 
completion of the conquest of Livonia and the 
Possession of Courland assured to him Riga, the 
object of his special care,” The decisive battle 
of the campaign was fought at Wallhof, Janu- 
ary 7, 1626. The king of Sweden then “' resolved 
to transport the theatre of war from the banks 
of the Duna to those of the Vistula, to attack 
Poland at the heart, and approach Germany. 
Here commences that part of the war of Poland 
which is called also the war of Prussia. . . . He 
[Gustavus] realized the need of a port in East- 
ro Prugsia; and the elector ot Brendenbure, his 
brother-in-law, was invested with that duchy 
Under the guzerainty of Poland. Gustavus did 
not allow these considerations to arrest his 
Course, ... June 26 the xing arrived before 
ou paca Bineelt g that city with- 
Yesistange, the garrison being small. 
4; praunsherg capitalsted June 80. zoig 2. 
Flanenberg surrendered, and Bbing on the 
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which was followed by Marienberg on the 8th; 
the last a well-fortified city. Many towns of 
less importance were likewise soon captured. 
Gustavus rapidly pushed aside ai pentane, 
and soon reached the frontiers of Pomerania.” 
In the engagements of the cainpaign of 1627 the 
king was twice wounded—once by a musket- 
ball in the groio, and the second time by a ball 
that entered near the neck and lodged at the 
upper corner of the right shoulder-bladé. In 
June, 1629, ‘‘there was a heated engagement at 
Stum, in which Gustavus ran great danger, his 
force being inferior to the enemy.” In Septem- 
ber of that year ‘an armistice was concluded 
for six years between the belligerent kingdoms. 
Five cities which had been conquered by Swed- 
ish arms were given up to Poland, and three 
others delivered to the elector of Brandenburg, 
to be held during the armistice. Gustavus was 
to continue to occupy Pillau and three other 
towns of some importance. Liberty of con- 
science was to be accorded to Protestants and 
Catholics, and commerce was declared free be- 
tween the two nations "—J, L Stevens, Hist. of 
Cuataoue Adolphus, ch 3 ani 7. 

A1so 1x B Chapman, Hist of Gustacus 
Adolphus, ch 24.—Bee, also, Pouaxn. A. D. 
1590-1648. 

(Denmark): A. D. 1625-1630.—The Protes- 
tant Alliance — Ragegenient of King Chris- 
tian IV. in the Thirty Years War.— The 
Treaty of Libeck. See Grnwany: A. D. 1624- 
1626, und 1627-1629. 

(Denmark): A. D. 1627.—The country over- 
run by Wallenstein. See GexMany: A. D. 
1627-1629 

(Sweden): A. D. 1628.—Gustavus Adolphus’ 
first interference in the war in Germany.—The 
reef of Stralsund. Sec GERMANY: A. b. 1627- 
1629 

(Sweden): A. D. 1630-1632.—The cam: 
of Gustavus Adolphus in German: is 
death. See Germany: A. D. 1630-1681, to 
1631-1632 : 

(Sweden): A. D. 1631.—Treaty of Burwalde 
with France. See Germany: A D, 1681 (Jan- 
VARY) 

(Sweden): A. D. 1632.—Full powers given 
to Oxenstiern in Germany. See GERMANY: 
A Gweden): A. D, 1638-1640.—The pl ting 

(Sweden): A, D. 1638-1640.—The plant 
of a colony in America, on the Delaware. See 
Devawars. A D 1638-1640 

(Sweden): A. D. 1640-1645.— Campaigns of 
Baner and Torstenson in Germany, See Gmn- 
many: A. D. 1640-1645 

A.D. 1643-1645.— War between Sweden 
and Denmark.— Torstenson’s conquest of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig.—The Peace of Bromse- 
bro. See Germany: A. D. 1640-1645. 

(Sweden): A. D. 1644-1697.— Reign and ab- 
dication of Queen Christina.—Wars of Charles 
X. and Charles XI. with Poland and Denmark 
and in Germany.—Establishment of absoln- 
tism.—“ Christina, the only child and succeasor 
of Gustavus Adolphus, had been brought up by 
her aunt, Katerina, the Princess Palatine, un‘ 
the death of the latter in 1689, and in the year 
1644, when she reached the age of eighteen, the 
regency was absolved, and she began to rule in 
ber own name. She had inherited much of her 
father’s talent, and was perhaps the most learned 
and accomplished woman of her time. She had 
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received the education of a man... . She had 
great taste for the fine arts and for the pursuits 
of science; but while she encouraged scientific 
men at her court, she also speut money too reck- 
leasly in rewarding artistic merit of all kinds 
... As a dangerous drawback to her many 
splendid quahves, she had all the way wardness, 
caprice, restlessness of mind, fickleness and love 
of display for which her beautiful mother, Maria 
Eleanora of Biandenburg, bad been noted She 
lavished crown lands and the money of the state 
upon favourites. In the meanwhile the na 
tional Estates bad been sphit up ito parties, the 
aristocrats being led by Axel Oaenstyerua, and 
the democrats, with whom the queen sided, by 
Johan Skytte The clergy struggled to mantain 
their independence under the oppressive patron- 
age of the nobles, and the peasants agitated to 
recover some of the power which the great Gus 
tavus Vasa hud grauted them, but which his 
successors had by degrecs taken from them The 
kingdom was ina ferment, and acivil war seemed 
to be unavoidable The council urged upon the 
jueen to marry, and her cousin, Karl Gustaf of 
the Pulatinate, entreated her to fulfil tho promise 
which she had given him in earlier years of 
choosing hun scr hse Wuibennde: “At length 
she proposed him for her successor After 
much opposition, Karl Gustaf was declared suc 
cessor to the throne in the event of the queen 
having no children of her own. The few 
years of Christina's reign after her solemn coro 
nation were disquieted by continued dissensions 
in the diet, attempts at revolts, aud by a general 
distress, which was greatly increased by her pro- 
fuse wastefulness and her reckless squandering 
of the property of the crown As early as the 
year 1648 she had conceived the idea of abdi- 
cating, but, being hindered by her old friends 
and councillors, she deferred carrying out her 
wishes till 1654” In that year the abdication 
was formally accomplisbed, and she left the 
country at once, travelling through Europe In 
1655 she renounced Protestantism and entered 
the Roman Cathohc Church. “At the death 
[1660] of her cousin and successor, Karl X Gus- 
taf, a he was called by the Swedes, and who is 
known to us as Charles X, she returned to 
Sweden and claimed the crown for herself, but 
neither then, nor in 1667, when she renewed her 
pretensions, would the counci! encourage her 
hopes, and, after a final attempt to in the 
vacant throne of Poland in 1668, abe gave up all 
schemes of ever reigning again, and retired to 
Rome, where she died in 1689 at the age of sixty- 
three. . . . The short reign of Charles X., from 
1655 to 1660, was a time of great disorder and 
unquiet in Sweden. . . He resolved to engage 
the people in active war . . . The ill-timed de- 
mand of the Polish king, Johan Kasimir, to be 
Brocislined the true heir to Christina’s throne, 
irew the first attack upon Poland. Charles X. 
‘was born to be a soldier and a conqueror, and 
the success and rapidity with which he overran 
i sone, and crushed the $s any BS a 
ree days’ engagement at Warsaw in 1656, 
showed that he was a worthy pupil and succes- 
sor of his uncle, the great Cubtarue Adolphus. 
But it was easter for him to make conquesta than 
to keep them, and when the Russians, in their 
Jealousy of the increasing power of Sw: took 


in the war, and began to attack 
Sethonts, whlls an tepttat soe aarenena fo 
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Poland to aasist the Poles, who, infuriated at the 
excesses of the Swedish soldiers, had risen en 
masse against them, Charles saw the expediency 
of retreating; nnd, leaving only a few detach- 
ments of troops to watch his enemies, he turned 
upon Denmurk. This war, which was closed by 
the peace signed at Roeskilde in 1668, eariched 
Sweden at the erp of Denmark, and gave to 
the former the old provinces of Skaania, Halland 
and Bleking, by which the Swedish snonarchy 
obtained natural and well defined boundaries. 
The success of this first Danish war, in which 
Denmark for a time lay crushed under the power 
of the Swedish hing, emboldened him to renew 
his attacks, and between 1658 and 1660 Charles 
X made war five times on the Danish monarch; 
more than once laid siege to Copenhagen, and, 
under his able captain, Wrangel, nearly destroyed 
the Dunish flect. At the close of 1659, when it 
seemed as if Denmark must be wholly subju- 
gated by Sweden, the Enghsh and Dutch, 
alaimed at the ambition of the Swedish king, 
sent an allied fleet mto the Cuttezat to operate 
with the Danes” Charles, checked in bis 0) 
ations, was preparing to carry the war into 

way, when he died suddenly, in the winter of 
1660, and peace was made by the treaty of Oliva. 
“By the early death of Charles X , Sweden was 
again brought under the rule of a regency, for 
ins gon and successor, Charles XI , was only four 
yeurs old when he became king ‘Every de- 
partment of the government was left to suffer 
from mismanagement, the army and navy were 
neglected, the defences of the frontiers fell into 
decay, and the public servants were unable to 
procure their pay To relieve the great want of 
money, the regency accepted subsidies, or pay- 
ments of money from forcign states to maintain 
peace towards them, and hired out troops to 
serve in other countries In this state of things 
the young king grew up without receiving any 
very careful education . Charles was de- 
clared of uge in his 18th year He was not 
left long iu the enjoyment of mere exercises of 
amusement, for in 1674 Louis XIV. of France, 
in conformity with the treaty which the regents 
had concluded with him, called upon the young 
Swedish king to help him in the war which he 
was carrying on against the German princes [see 
Neruertanps A D. 1674-1678] harles sent 
an army into Germany, which advanced without 
opposition into the heart of Brandenburg, but 
before these forces could form a junction with 
the French troops then encamped in the Rhine- 
lands, the Elector came upon them unawares at 
Fehrbellin [June 18, 1675] and defeated them. 
‘The losses of the Swedes on were 
uot great, but the result of their defeat was to 
give encouragement to the old rivals of Sweden; 
and early in 1675 both Holland and Denmark de- 
clared war agalost the Swedish king, who, find- 
ing that he had been left by the regency almost 
without army, navy, or money, resolved for the 








future to take the management of public affairs 
entirely into his own hands.” 
the war by a sea 
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pices by Charles himself in 1676, over the 
on the snow-covered hills around the town 
of Lund. Success was not won without hea’ 
cost, for after a most sanguinary Aght, continued 
from daybreak tll night, King Charles, although 
master of the field, found that more than half his 
men had been killed The Danes, who had suf 
fered fully as much, were forced to retreat, leav 
ing Lund in the hands of the Swedes, and al- 
though they several times repeated the attempt, 
they failed In recovering the province of Skaania, 
which was the great object of their ambition 
Jn Germany the fortune of war did not favor the 
Swedes, although they fought gallantly under 
their general, Otto Tongue, ‘Stettin was 
surrendered after a long siege in 1677, and Stral 
sund in 1678] and Charles XI was glad to enter 
ynto negotiations for taking part in the general 
eace which France was ur 10g “upon ‘all the 
Tading powers of Europe, and which wis signed 
at the palace of St Germains, m 1679, by the 
representatives of the respective princes Sweden 
recovered the whole of Pomerania, which had 
been occupied during the war by Austna and 
Brandenburg, and all Swedish and Danish con 
quests were mutually renounced At the 
close of this war Chatles XI began in_good ear 
nest to put his kingdom in order" By sternly 
reclaiming crown lands w hich had been wantonly 
alienated by former rulers, and by compelling 
other restitutions, Charles broke the power of the 
nobles, and so humbled the National Estates that 
they “proclaimed him in a diet held in 1693, to 
be un absolute sovereign king, ‘who had the 
powir and night to rule lis kingdom as he 
phased ’” He attained an absolutism in fact, 
which was practically unhmited He died in 
1097, leaving three children, the eldest of whom, 
who succeeded him, was the extraordmary 
Charles XII —E C Otté, Scandinavian History, 


che 
ALsoIN H_ Tuttle, Let of Prusna to 1740, 
ch 5—T H Dyer, Hust of Modern Europe, bk 


5,ch 2 and 4 (> 8)—G B Malleson, Butfle- 
Fields of Germany, ch 8 —See, also, BRANDES 
sura A D 1640-1688 


(Sweden): A. D. 1646-1648.—Last cam- 
palgns of the Thirty Years War in Germany. 
Gunmany A D' 1646-1648 
(Denmark and Norway): A. D. 1648. — 
Accession of Frederick III. 
(Sweden) A. D. 1648.—The Peace of 


‘Westphaha —Acquisition of part of Pomer- 
ania and other “German taritory, See Gex 
Many A D 1648 

(Sweden): A. D. 1655.—Conquest of the 
Delaware felony tyne Dutch. See Dena- 
WarE AD 1 2 

(Sweden): A. D. 1668.—Triple Alliance 
with Holland and England against Lous 
aye See NeruerLanps (HouLanp) A D 


( and Norway): A.D. 1670.—Ac- 
“(Demers kt D In_th 
tlition te resist” Lous 10 Bee Newnan 
(gus (Houtanp): A. D. 1672-1674, and 1674- 

( . , Nrmausn, Peace oF 


J: A.D. '1686.—The League of 
Auipshurg ageinit Louis Riv. See Gena 


cametes ALD. 2697,— Accession af 
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A. D. 1697.—The Peace of R; ick, See 
France: "5, 1697 ven 
(Swedes) Ha A. D. hen Lier bread cae 
9 of ¢ sovereigns against ries 
Zit. and how he met it.-First campaigns of 
the young king, in Denmark and Russia.— 
“Charles XII, at his accession to the throne, 
found himself the absolute and undisturbed 
master, not only of Sweden and Finland, but 
also of Livonia, Careha, Ingria, Wiemar, Viborg, 
the Islands of Ragen and Oesel, and the finest 
jee of Pomerania, together with the duchy of 
remen and Verden,— al of them the conquests 
of his ancestors The beginning of the 
kings reign gave no very favorable idea of his 
character Jt was imagined that he had been 
more ambitious of obtaining the supreme power 
than worthy of possessing it True it is, he bad 
no dangerous passion, but his conduct discovered 
nothing but the sallies of youth and the freaks 
of obstinacy Hc seemed’ to be equally proud 
and lazy ‘The ambassadors who resided at his 
court took bim even for a person of mean ca- 
pacity, and represented him as such to their re- 
spective masters The Swedes entertained the 
same opinion of him nobody knew his real char- 
acter he did not even know it himself, unti] the 
storm that suddenly arose in the North gave bim 
an opportunity of displaymg his great talents, 
which had hitherto lam concealed ~ Three pow- 
erful princes, taking the &dvantage of his youth, 
conspired his ruin almost at the same time. The 
first was his own cousin, Frederick IV, king of 
Denmark the second, Augustus, elector of 
Saxony and King of Poland, Peter the Great, 
czar of Muscovy, was the third, and most dan- 
gerous The founder of the Russian empire 
was ambitious of bemg a conqueror .  Be- 
sides, he wanted a port on the east side of the 
Baltic, to facihtate the execution of all his 
schemes He wanted the province of Ingria, 
which hes to the northeast of Livonia ‘he 
Swedes were 1n possession of it, and from them 
he resolved to take 1t by force "His predecessors 
had had claims upon Ingria, Esthoma, and 
‘Livonia, and the present seemed a favorable op- 
ortumity for reviving these claims, which had 
lain buned for a hundred years, and had been 
cancelled by the sanction of treaties He there- 
fore made a league with the King of Poland, to 
wrest from young Charles XII all the territories 
that are bounded by the Gulf of Finland, the 
Baltie Sea, Poland, and Muscovy The news of 
these preparations struck the Swedes with con- 
sternation, and alarmed the council” But the 
effect ou the young, King was instantly and 
strangely sobering He assumed the responsibili- 
tes zy the situation at once, and took into his 
own hands the preparations for war 
that moment “‘he eatered on a new course of 
life, from which he never afterwards deviated in 
one single mstance Full of the idea of Alex- 
ander and Cwsar, he proposed to imitate those 
two conquerors in every thing but their vices. 
No longer did he indulge himself in papi. 
cence, sports, and recreations. he redu his 
table vo uke vet rigid frugality He had form+ 
erly been fond of gayety and dress; but from 
that time he was never otherwise than 48.0 








common soldier. He was sup} to have en- 
tertained a passion for a oe oe 
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after renounced all commerce with women, not 
only for fear of being governed by them, but 
likewise to set an example of continence to his 
soldiers, . . . He likewise determined to abstain 
from wine during the rest of his life... . He 
began by assuring the Duke of Holstein, bis 
brother-in-law, of a speedy assistance. Eight 
thousand men were immediately sent into Pomer- 
ania, a province bordering upon Holstein, in 
order to enable the duke to make head against 
the Danes The duke indeed had need of them. 
His domimons were already laid waste, the castle 

of Gottoip taken, and the city of Tonnin, 
pressed by an obstinate siege, to which the King 
of Denmark had come in’ person .. This 
apark began to throw the empire into a flame, 
On the one side, the Saxon Herpes of the King of 
Poland, those of Brandenburg Wolfenbottel, and 
Hesse Cassel, advanced to join the Danes. On 
the other, the King of Sweden's 8,000 men, the 
troops of Hanover and Zell, and three Dutch 
regiments, came to the assistance of the duke 
hile the little country of Holstein was thus the 
theatre of war, two squadrons, the one from 
England and the other from Holland, appeared 
in the Baltic. ‘They joined the young King 
‘of Sweden, who seemed to be in danger of being 
crushed... Charles set out for his first cam- 
paign on the 8th day of Muy, new style, in the 
year 1700, and left Stockholin, whither he never 
returned . . His fleet consisted of three and- 
forty vessels .. He joined the squadrons of 
the allies,” and made a descent upon Copen- 
hagen The city surrendered to escape bom- 
‘vardment, and in Jess than six weeks Charles had 
extorted from the Danish King a treaty of 
peace, negotiated at Travendahl, which indem- 
nified the Duke of Holstein for all the expenses 
of the war and delivered him from oppression. 
For himeelf, Charles asked nothing “ Exactly 
‘at the same’ time, the King of Poland invested 
Riga, the capital of Livonia; and the czar was 
advancing on the east at the head of nearly 
100,000 men” Riga was defended with great 
skill and determination, and Augustus was casily 
uaded to abandon the siege on the remon- 
strance of the Dutch, who had much merchan- 
dise in the town. ‘' The only thing that Charles 
bad now to do towards the Snishing of bis first 
campaign, was to march against his rival in 
Jory, Peter Alexiovitch ” Peter had appeared 
fore Narva on the ist of October, at the head of 
80,000 men, mostly undisciplined barbarians, 
“some armed with arrows, and others with 
clubs. Few of them had guns; none of them 
had ever scen a regular siege; and there was not 

one good cannoneer in the whole army. 

Narva was almost without fortifications. 
Horn, who commanded there, had not 1,000 
regular troops; and yet this immense army could 
not reduce it in aix weeks. It was now the 15th 
of November, when the czar learned that the 
King of Sweden had crossed the sea with 200 
transports, and was advancing to the relief of 
Narva, The Swedes were not above 20,000 
strong.” But the ezar was not confident. He 
‘had another army marching to his support, and 
he left the camp at Narva to basten Sts move- 
menta, Charles’ motions were too quick for him. 
He reached Narva on the 80th of November, 
after a forced march, with a vanguard of only 
000 men, and at once, without waiting for the 
of his army to come up, he stormed 
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the Russian intrenchments. ‘‘The Swedes ad- 
vanced with fixed bayonets, having a furious 
shower of snow on their backs, which drove full 
in the face of the enemy.” The victory was 
complete. ‘The Swedes had not lost above 600 
men. Eight thousand Muscovites had been 
killed in their intrenchments; many were drown- 
ed; many bad crossed the river,” and 80,000 who 
held a part of the camp at nightfall, surrendered 
next morning. When czar Peter, who was 
pressing the march of his 40,000 men, received 
news of the disaster at Narva, he turned home- 
ward, and set himself seriously to the work 
of drilling and disciplining his troops. ‘‘The 
Swedes,” he said _phiegmatically, ‘* will teach us 
to beat them.”"—Voltaire, Hist of Charles XII, 
King of Sweden, bk, 1-2, 

(Denmark and Norway): A. D. 1699.—Ac- 
cession of Frederick IV. 

(Sweden): A. D. eet Ga Invasion and 
cal ation of Poland and Saxony by Charles 
XI1.—Deposition of Augustus from the Polish 
throne. harles at the summit of his career. 
— Whilst Peter, abandomng all the provinces 
he bad invaded, retreated to his own dominions, 
and employed’ himself in training his undis- 
ciplined serfs, Chailes prepared to take the field 
against his only remaining adversary, the Kin 
of Poland Leaving Narva, where ‘he passe 
the winter, he entered Lavonia, and appear in 
the neighbourhood of Riga, the very place which 
the Poles and Saxons had in vain besieged. 
Dreading the storm that now approached, 
Augustus had entered into a closer alliance with 
the czar; and at an interview which took place 
at Birsen, a small town in Lithuania, it was 
agrecd that cach should furnish the other with a 
body of 50,000 mercenaries, to be paid by Russia 
. . . The Saaon army, having failed in’ their at- 
tempt on Riga, endeavoured to prevent the 
Swedes from crossing the Dwina; but the pass- 
age was cffected under cover of a thick cloud of 
smoke from the burning of wet straw, and by 
means of large boats with high wooden parapets 
along the sides, to protect the soldiers from the 
fire of the encmy, who were driven from their 
intrenchments with the loss of 2,000 killed and 
1,500 prisoners Charles immediately ndvanced 
to Mittau, the capital of Courland, the garrison 
of which, with all the other towns and forts in 
the duchy, surrendered at discretion. He next 
passed into Lithuania, conquering wherever he 
came, and driving 20,000 Russians before bim 
with the utmost precipitation, On reaching 
Birsen, it gave him no little satisfaction, as he 
himself confessed, to enter in triumph the very 
town where, solr: a few months befére, Augustus 
and the czur had plotted his destruction. It was 
here that he formed the daring project of de- 
throning the King of Poland means of his 
own subjects, whose notions of liberty could not 
tolerate the measures of a despotic government. 
... The fate of Augustus, already desperate, 
was here covsummated by the treachery of the 
primate Radziewiski, who caused it to be imme: 
diately notified to all the palatines, that no alter- 
native remained but to submit to the will of the 
conqueror. The deserted monarch resolved to de- 

his crown by force of arms; the two 
met near Clisesd (July 18, 1703), where after 
Dloody battle fortune again for 
Bwedes. Obarles halted uot s moment on 
field of victory, but marched rapidly to Orecow 
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in pursuit of his antagonist, That city was 
taken without firing a shot, and taxed with a 
contribution of 100,000 rix-dollars. The fugitive 
prince obtained an unexpected respite of six 
weeks, his indefatigable rival having had his 
thigh-bone fractured by an accidental fail from 
his horse. The interval was spent in hostile prep- 
arations, but the recovery of Charles overturned 
all the schemes of his enemies, and the de- 
cisive battle of Pultusk (May 1, 1708) completed 
the humiliation of the unfortunate Augustus 
At the instigation of the faithicrs cardinal, the 
dict at Warsaw declared (February 14, 1704) that 
the Elector of Saxony was incapable of wearing 
the crown, which was suon after bestowed on 
Stanislaus Leczinski, the young palatine of 
Posnunia. Count Piper strongly urged his royal 
master to assume the sovereignty bimselt 

But the splendours of a diadem had few charms 
in the eyes of a conqueror wLo confessed that 
he felt much more pleasure in bestowing thrones 
n others than in winning them for himself. 
ing thus succeeded in his favourite project, 
rles resumed his march to complite the en- 
tire conquest of the kingdom Every where had 
fortune crowned the bold eapeditions of this 
adventurous prince Whilst his generals and 
armies were pursuing their career from province 
to province, he had himself opened a passage for 
his victorious troops into Saxony and the imperial 
dominions — His ships, now masters of the Bal- 
tic, were employed im transporting to Sweden 
the prisoners taken im the wars’ Denmark, 
bound up by the treaty of Travendhal, was pre 
vented from offermg any active mterterence, the 
Russians were kept in check towards the east by 
a detachment of 30000 Swedes, so that the 









whole region was kept in awe by the sword of | 


the conqueror, from the German Ocean almost 
1o the mouth of the Borysthenes, and even to 
the gates of Moscow. The Czar Peter in the 
meun time, having carned Narva by assault, and 
captured several towns and fortresses in Livoma, 
held a conference with Augustus at Groduo, 
where the two sovereigns concerted their plans 
for attacking the Scandinavian invaders iu their 


new conquests, with x combined army of 60,000 | 
men, under Prince Menzikof and General Schul- | 


lemberg Had the fate of the contest depended 


on numerical superiority alone, Charles must | 


have been crushed before the overwhelmin, 
power of his enemies, but his courage and 50% 
Reine Weber over every disudvantage. The 
scattered hordes of Muscovy were overthrown 
with so great celerity, that one detachment after 
another was routed before they learned the de- 
feat of their companions. Schullemberg, with 
all his Sx perience and reputation, was not more 
successful, having been completely beaten by 
Renschild, the Parmenio of the northern Alex- 
ander, in ‘a sanguinary action (Fel 12, 1706), at 
the small town of Travenstadt, near Punitz, 
Place slready fatal to the causo of Augustus 
pen noes ace of Saxony, iiss ‘harles 
a Augustus to implore peace 
on any terme, "the conditions exacted by the 
victor were, that he should reuounce for ever the 
crown of Poland; acknowledge Stanislaus as 





kata 3 and Gasolve his treaty of allianes 
Per uaele. The inflexible temper of Char 


miti; the severity of these 
Seon Wi 4 in con- 
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Kalisch, by Prince Menzikoff—the first advan- 
tege which the Muscovites had gained over the 
Swedes in f pitched battle... . The numerous 
victories of Charles, and the arbitrary manner in 
which he had deposed the King of Poland, filled 
all Europe with astonishment. Some states en 
tertained apprebensions of his power, while others 
prepared to solicit his friendship. France, har- 
assed by expensive wars in Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands, courted his alliance with an 
ardour proportioned to the distressing state of 
her affuirs. Offended at the declaration issued 
against him by the diet of Ratisbon, and resent- 
ing an indignity offered to Baron de Stralheim, 
his envoy at Vienna, he magnified these trivial 
affronts into an occasion of quarreling with the 
emperor, who was obliged to succumb, and 
among other mortifying concessions, to grant his 
Lutheran subjects in Silesia the free exercise of 
their religious liberties as secured by the treaties 
of Westphalia. . The ambitious prince was 
now in the zenith of his glory, he had experi- 
enced no reverse, nor met with'any interruption 
to his victones The romantic extravagance of 
hus views increased with his success. One year, 
he thought, will suffice for the conquest of Rus- 
sia ‘Ihe court of Rome was next to feel his 
vengeance, as the pope hail dared to oppose the 
concession of religious liberty to the Silesian 
Protestants No cnterprise at that time appeared 
impossible to him."—A. Crichton, Scandinavia, 
Ancient and Modern, 0. 2, ch. 3 

Aso 1x S A Dunham, Hist of Poland, pp. 
219-221 — T H Dyer, Hist. of Modern Europe, 
Oh 5. ch 5(t 3). 

(Sweden): A. D. 1707-1718.—Charles XII. 
in Russia.—His ruinous defeat at Pultowa.— 
His refuge among the Turks.—His fruitless 
intrigues.—His return to Sweden.—His death. 
‘rom Saaony, Charles marched back into 
Poland (September, 1707], where Peter was mak- 
ing some ineffectual efforts to revive the party of 
Augustus Peter retired before his rival, who 
hud, however, the satisfaction of defeating an 
army of 20,000 Russians [at Golowstschia, in the 
spmng of 1708], strongly intrenched. Intoxi- 
cated by success, he rejected the czar's offers of 
peace, declaring that he would treat at Moscow; 
and without forming auy systematic plan of 
operations, he crossed the frontiers, resolved on 
the destruction of that ancient city. Peter pre- 
vented the advance of the Swedes, on the direct 
line, by destroying the roads and desolating the 
country, Charles, after having endured great 
privations, turned off towa the Ukraine, 
whither he had been invited by Mazeppa, the 
chief of the Cossacks, who, disgusted by the 
conduct of the czar, had resolved to throw off 
his allegiance. In spite of all the obstacles that 
nature and the enemy could throw in his way, 
Charles reached the place of rendezvous; but 
had the mortification to find Mazeppa appear in 
his camp as a fugitive rather than an ally, for 
the czar had discovered his treason, and di \- 
certed his schemes by the punishment of his asso- 
ciates. A still greater misfortune to the Swedes 
was the loss of the convoy and the ruin of the 
reinforcement they had expected from Livonia, 
General peveaben pe, to whose care it was en- 

forced into three general en- 
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wagons to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the enemy. Undaunted by these misfortunes, 
Charles continued the campaign even in the 
depth of a winter so severe that 2,000 men were 
at once frozen to death almost in his presence. 
At length he Inid siege to Pultowa, a fortified 
city on the frontiers of the Ukraine, which con- 
tained one of the czars principal magazines. 
The garrison was numerous and the resistance 
obstinate; Charles himself was dangerously 
wounded in the heel whilst viewing the works; 
and while he was still confined to his tent be 
learned that Peter was advancing with a numer- 
‘ous army to raise the siege. Le: 7,000 men 
to guard the works, Charles ordered his soldiers 
to march and meet the enemy, while he accom- 
panied them in a litter (July 8, 1709). The des- 
perate charge of the Swedes broke the Russian 
cavalry, but the infantry stood firm, and gave 
the horse an opportunity of rallying in the rear. 
In the meautime the czar's artillery made dread- 
ful havoc in the Swedish line; and Charles, who 
had been forced to abandon his cannon in his 
forced marches, in vain contended against this 
formidadle disatvantage. After a drendful com- 
bat of more than two hours’ duration, the Swed- 
ish army was irretrievably ruined ; 8,000 of their 
best troops were left dead on the field, 6,000 
were taken prisoners, and about 12,000 of the 
fugitives were soon after forced to surrender on 
the banks of the Dnicper, from want of boats to 
cross the river. Charles, accompanied by about 
300 of his guards, escaped to Bender, a Turkish 
town in Bessarabia, abandoning all his treasures 
to his rival, including the rich spoils of Poland 
and Saxony. Few victories have ever had such 
important ‘consequences as that which the czar 
won at Pultowa; in one fatal day Charles lost 
the fruits of nine years’ victories; the veteran 
army that had been the terror of Europe was 
comply ruined; those who escaped from the 
fatal field were taken prisoners, but they found a 
fate scarcely better than death; for they were 
transported by the czar to colonize the wilds of 
Siberia; tho elector of Saxony re-entered Poland 
and drove Stanislaus from the throne; the kings 
of Denmark aud Prussia revived old claims on 
the Swedish provinces, while the victorious Peter 
invaded not only Livonia and Ingria, but a great 
part of Finland. Indeed, but for the interfer- 
ence of the German emperor and the maritime 
powers, the Swedish monarchy would have been 
rept in pieces. Charles, in his exile, formed a 
new plan for the destruction of his hated rival; 
he instigated the Turks to attempt the conquest 
of Russia, and flattered himself that he might 
yet enter Moscow at the head of a Moham o 
army. The bribes which Peter lavishly bestowed 
on the counsellors of the sultan, for a time frus- 
trated these intrigues; but Charles, through his 
friend Poniatowski, informed the sultan of his 
vizier’s corruption, net procured the deposition 
of that minister. . . . czar made the most 
vigorous preparations for the new war by 
which he was menaced (A. D. 1711). The Turk- 
ish vizier, on the other hand, assembled all the 
forces of the Ottoman Empire in the plains of 
Adrianople. Demetrius Cantemir, the 

of Moldavia, believing that 2 favourable oppor- 
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‘Yassi, the Moldavian'capita).. Here the Russians 
found that the promises of Prince Cantemir were 
illusory,” and they were soon so enveloped by 
the forces of the Turks that there seemed to be 
no escape for them. But the czarina, Catherine 
—the Livonian peusant woman whom Peter had 
made his wife —guthered up her jewels and all 
the money she could find in camp, and sent them 
asa gift to the whereby he was induced 
to open negotiations, ‘‘ A treaty [known as the 
Treaty of the Pruth] was concluded on terms 
which, though severe [requiring the Russians to 
give up Azof}, were more favourable than Peter, 
under the circumstances, could reasonably have 
hoped; the Russians retired in safety, and 
Charles reached the Turkish camp, only to learn 
the downfall of all his expectations. A new 
series of intrigues in the court of Constantinople 
Jed to the appointment of a new vizier; but this 
minister was little inclined to gratify the king of 
Sweden; on the contrary, warned by the fate of 
his predecessors, he resolved to remove him from. 
the Ottoman empire (A. D, 1713). Charles con- 
tinued to linger; even after he had received a 
Jetter of dismissal from the sultan’s own hand, 
he resolved to remain, and when a resolution 
was taken to send him away by force, he deter- 
mined, with his few attendants, to dare the 
whole ngth of the Turkish empire. After a 
fierce resistance, he was captured and conveyed 
a prisoner to Adrianople, . . . Another revolu- 
tion in the divan revived the hopes of Charles, 
and induced him to remain in Turkey, when his 
return to the North would probably have re- 
stored him to his former emiuence. The Swedes, 
under General Steenbock, gained one of the 
most brilliant victories that had been obtained 
during the war, over the united forces of the 
Danes and Saxons, at Gadebusch [November 20, 
1712], in the duchy of Mecklenburg; but the 
conqueror sullied his fame by burning the de- 
fenceless town of Altona {January 19, 1713) an 
outrage which excited the indignation of all 
Europe.” He soon after met with reverses and 
was compelled to surrender his whole army. 
“The czar in the meautime pushed forward his 
conquests on the side of Finland; and the glory 
of his reign appeared to be consummated by a 
naval victory obtained over the Swedes near the 
island of Ocland. . . . Charles beard of his 
rival’s progress unmoved; but when he Jearned 
that the Swedish senate intended to make his 
sister regent and to make peace with Russia and 
Denmark, he announced his intention of return- 
ing home.” He traversed Europe Incognito, 
muking the journey of 1,100 miles, mostly. on 
horseback, in seventeen days, ''agd towards the 
close of the year [1714] rouched Straluund, the 
capital of Swedish Pomerania. Charles, at the 
opening of the next campaign, found his 
surrounded with enemies (A. D. 1715). Stral- 
sund itself was besfeged by the united armies 

the Prussians, Danes, and Saxons, while the 
Russisn fleet, which now rode triumphant in the 
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was announced that he had invaded Norway 
His attention, however, was less enga; by 
the war than by the gigantic intrigues of his new 
favourite, Goertz, who, taking advantage of a 
coolness between the Russians and the other ene 
mies of Sweden, proposed that Peter and Charles 
should unite 1m strict amity, and dictate the law 
to Europe While the negotiations were 
yet mn progress, Charks invaded Norway a sec 
ond time, and invested the castle of Fredcricks 
hall in the very depth of winter But while 
engaged in viewing the works he was struck by 
a cannon ball, and was dead before any of his 
attendants came to his assistance [Dumber 11 
1718] The Swedish senate showed hittle grief 
for the loss of the warhke king The crown 
was conferred upon the lute kings sister but 
she soon resigned it to her husband, the prinec 
of Hesse’ —W C Taylor, Students Manual of 
Modern Ihastory, ch 7, scct 6 

Aso my E Schuyler, Peter the Great, ch 53- 
56 and 61-66 (r 2)—Sir E 8 Creusy “Heat of 
the Ottoman I'urka ch 18 

(Sweden): A.D 1719.—Accession of Ulrica 
Eleonora 

(Sweden): A D. 1719-1721.—Constitutional 
changes —Treaties of Peace ending the Great 
Northern War — Swedish cessions of Terri- 
tory.—' An assembly of the States was sum 
moncd in February [1719] and completely 
altercd the constitution Sweden was declared 
an elective kingdom and the goyvcroment was 
vested in a council of 24 members, divided mto 
eight colleges, who were invested with a power 
so absolute that ther elected queen was reduced 
tou mere shadow In short the ancient oh 
garchy was ristored and Sweden became the 
prey of a few noble famihes In November 
& treaty was sigmd at Stockholm betwecu 
Sweden and Great Britain, by whch the Duclucs 
of Bremen avd Verden were ccded to George I 
[as Elector of Hanover] in consideration of a 
payment of one milhou nix dollars By another 
treaty in January 1720, George engaged to sup 
port Sweden against Denmark and Russi, and 
to pay a yearly subsidy of $300 000 dung the 
war About the same time an armistice wus 
concluded with Poland till a definitive treaty 
should be arranged on the busis of the Peace of 
Ohva —Auguntus was to be recognised as King 
of Poland, but Stamslaus was to rctain the royal 
tutle during his hfe, and to receive from Augus 
tus 8 million mix dollars Both parties were to 
unite to check the preponderance of the Czur 
whose troops excited great discontent aud sus 
peace by their continued presence in Poland On 

‘ebruary 1st @ peace was concluded with Prus 
sia under the mediation of France and Great 
Bntain The pmncipal articles of this treaty 
were that Bweden ceded to Prussia, Stettin, the 
Islands of Wollin and Usedom, and all the tract 


The King of Pruseda, on his side, en; not 
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territorial acquisition that Denmark made by the 
war was the greater part of the Duchy of Schles- 
wig, the possession of which was guaranteed to 
her by England and France Sweden and Russa 
were now the only Powers that remained at war 

Atlength, through the mediation of France, 
wonferences were opened in May 1721, and the 
Peace of Nystad was sigocd September 10th 

The only portion of tis conquests that 
[Peter] rclinquished was Finnland with the ex- 
ccpuion of a part of Careha, but as, by his 
treaty with Augustus II, at the beginning of 
the war he had promised to restore Livoma to 
Poland if he conquered 1t, he paid the Crown of 
Swcdcn $2,000 000 in order to evade this engage 
ment by ulloging that he bad purchased that 
province If Dyer, Liat of Modern Europe, 
dk 5 ch T(e 3) 

Aso 1x F C Schlosser, Hist of the 18th 
Contury poriod 1_div 1, ch, 2, sect 8 

(Sweden): A D. 1720.—Accession of Frede- 
rick of Hesse-Cassel, husband of Ulrica Eleo- 
nora. 

(Sweden): A. D. 20:1792.— Ware with 
Russia and Prussia —Humiliating powerless- 
ness of the king —The parties of the Hats and 
the Caps—A constitutional Revolution. — 
Assassination of Gustavus II] —UlInca Eleo- 
nora, the sister of Charles XII, resigned the 
crown in 1720 im favor of her husband, Prince 





| of Hesse who became hing under the title of 


Freduick I His reign witnessed the conquest 
of Finland and the cession (1743) of a part of 
that province to Russia (see Russta AD 1740- 
1762) On Ins death in 1751 Adolphus Fredenck, 
bishop of Lubech and admiustnitor of Holstein, 

“Though lus personal 
qualtics commandcd respect his reign was dis. 
astrous ont He had the folly to jom the coali 
tion of Russa Poland Austria, and France 
against the king of Prussia —Twcnty thousand 
Swedes were mirched into Pomerama, on the 
pretext ot cnforeing the conditions of the treaty 
of Westphalia, but with the view of recovering 
the distnets which had been ceded to Prussia 
after the death of Charles XII_ They reduced 
Lsedom and Wolln, with the fortresses on the 
coust, but this success was owing to the absence 
of the Prussians When im 1758, Schwald, the 
general of Fredenc the Great was at hberty to 
march with 30,000 men into Pomerania, he re- 
cov ered the places which had been lost, and forced 
the invaders to retire under the cannon of BStral- 
sund The accession of the tsar Peter was still 
more favourable to Frederic An enthusiastic ad- 
murer of that prince, he soon concluded a treaty 
with him Swcden was torced to follow the 
eaample, and things remained, at the peace of 
Hubertsburg, 1n the same condition as before the 
war Scarcely was Sweden st harmony with 
her formidable enemy, when she became C brged 
by internal commotions We have allu to 
the, mutations set to the royal authority after the 
death of Charles XII, and, to the discontent it 
engendered in the breasts of the Swedish mon- 
archs, While they strove to emancipate them- 
selves from the shackles imposed upon them, the 
diet was no less anxious to render more en- 
slaved That diet, consisting of four orders, the 
nobles, the clergy, the burghers, and the peasants, 
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rupt; for impoverished nobles and needy trades- 
men had a voice, no less than the wealthiest 
members. All new laws, all ordinances, were 
signed by the king; yet he had no power of re- 
fusal; he was the mere registrar-general. . . 

The king had sometimes refused to sign ordi- 
nances which he judged dangerous to the com- 
mon Weal: in 1756 uu act was passed, that in fu- 
ture a stamp might be used in Keu of the sign- 
manual, whenever he should again refuse. More 
intolerable than all this Was the manner in which 
the diet insisted on regulating the most trifling 
Aetailsof the royal houschold This interference 
was resented by some of the members, belonging 
to what was called the ‘ Uat' party, who may be 
termed the tories of Sweden. Opposed to these 
were the ‘Caps,’ who were for shachling the 
crown with new restrictions, and of whom the 
feaders were undoubtedly in ‘the pay of Russi 

«+ . AS Russia wus the secret soul of the Ci 
so France endeavoured to support the Hats, 
whenever the courts of St Petersburgh and St. 
Germains were hostile to cach other. Stockholm 
therefore was an arena in which the two powers 
struggled for the ascendancy" Gustavus ILL, 
who succeéded his father Adolphus Frederic in 
1771, was able with the help of French money 
and influence, and by winning to his support the 
burgher cavalry of the cupital, to overawe the 
party of the Caps, and to impose a new consti- 
tution upon the country The new constitution 
“ conferred considerable pow ers on the sovereign, 
enabled him to make peace, or declare war, with- 
out the consent of the diet; but he could make 





















no new law, or ulter any ulready made, without | 


its concurrence ; and he was bound to ask, though 
not always to follow, the advice of his senate in 
matters of graver import. The form of the con- 
stitution was not much altered; and the four or- 
ders of deputies still remained. On the whole, 
it was a liberal constitution. If this revolution 
was agreeable to the Swedes themselves, it was 
odious to Cutherine II, whe saw Russian influ- 
ence annihilated by it.” The bad feeling be- 
tween the two governments which followed led 
to war, in 1787, when Ruasia wus engaged at the 
same time in hostilities with the Turks. The 
war was unpopular in Sweden, and Gustavus 
was frustrated in bis ambitious designs on Fin- 
Jand, Peace was made in 1790, each party re- 
storing its conquests, ‘so that tings remained 
exactly as they were before the war.” On the 
16th March, 1792, Gustavus III. was assassinated, 
being shot at a masquerade bull, by one Apker- 
strom, Whose motives have remained always a 
mystery. Suspicion attached to others, the 
king’s brother included, but nothing to justify it 
isproved, The murdered king was succeded by 
his son Gustavus IV., who had but just 
the age of three years.—S. A. Dunham, Liat. of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, bk. 8, ch. 4 (v. 8). 

(Denmark and Norway): A. D. 1730.—Ac- 
cession of Christian V1. 

(Denmark and Norway): A.D. 1746.—Ac- 
cession of Frederick V. 

(Sweden): A. D. 1751.—Accession of Adol- 
phus Frederick. 
(Denm: 


(Sweden): A.D. 
‘Adoichut 1792.—Accession of Gus- 
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(Sweden): A. D.1795.—Peace with France. 
nae \ oampias A. D. "1704-1785 (OcronzR— 

AY). 

A. D, 1801-1802.—The Northern Maritime 
pesere Boats borsheréssent of Copan. 

en and summary extortion of peace. See 
Fianor: A. D, 1801-1602, 

(Sweden): A. D. 1805,—Joined in the Third 
Coalition against France. See Fano: A. D. 
1805 (JANUARY—APxIL), 

(Sweden): A. D. 1806.—In the Russo-Prus- 
sian alliance against Napoleon. Sce GERMANY: 
A 1). 1806-1807, 

A, D. 1807-1810.— Northern fruits of the 
conspiracy of the two Emperors at Tilsit.— 
Bombardment of Copenhagen and seizure of 
the Danish Fleet by the English. War of 
Russia and Denmark with Sweden, and con- 
quest of Finland.— Deposition of the Swedish 
king.— On the 7th o} , 1807, Napoleon and 
Alexander L. of Russia, mceting on a raft, moored 
in the river Nienwn, arranged the terms of the 
famous Treaty of Tilsit— sce Germany. A. D, 
1807 (Sune—Jviy). “There were Secret Arti- 
cles in this ty of Tilsit in which England 
had a vital interest These t articles are 
not to be found many collection of State Papers; 
but Napoleon's diplomatists have given @ suf 
cient account of thein to enable us to speak of 
them with assurance. Napoleon would not part 
with Constantinople; but he not only guve up 
Turkey as a whole to be dealt with as Alexan- 
der pleased, but agreed to unite his efforts with 
Alexander (o wrest from the Porte all its prov- 
inecs but Roumelia, if withiu three months she 
had not made terms satisfactory to Alexander, 
Ta requital for this, if England did not before 
the Ist of November make terms satisfactory to 
Napoleon, on the requisition of Russia, the two 
Emperors were to require of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Portugal, to close their ports against the 
English, and were to unite their forces im war 
against Great Britain. ... In the month of 
May, the Duke of Portland had had an audience 
of the Prince of Wales at Carlton House, at which 
he had heard a piece of news from the Princo 
which it deeply concerned him, as Prime Minis- 
ter, to know. The Prince Regent of Portugal 
had sent secret information that Napoleon wan 
to invade our shores with the Portuguese and 
Danish ficets. The Portuguese had been refused. 
Tt was for us to sve to the Danish, Mr Canning 
lost no time in secing to it: and while the Em- 
perors were consulting at Tilsit, he was actively 
engaged in disabling Denman from injuring ua, 
When he had confidential information of the 
secret articles of the Tilsit Treaty, his proceed- 
ings were hastened, and they were made as 
peremptory as the occasion required. He en- 
dured great blume for a long time on account 
this peremptoriness; and he could not 
himself because the goverament were pl iged to 
secrecy. ... Mr, Jackson, who bad been for 
some years our envoy at the Court of Berlin, was 
sent to Kiel, to require of the Orown Prince 
(then at Kiel), who was known to be under fn- 
timidation by Napoleon, that the Danish na’ 
should be delivered over to England, to be taken 
care of in British porta, and restored at the end 
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frigates and other assistant vessels, and a fleet of 
tran , conveying 27,000 land troops. Ad- 
miral Gambier commanded the naval, and Lord 
Cathcart the military expedition. These forces 
had been got ready within a month, with great 
ability, and under perfect secrecy; and before 
the final orders were given, ministers had such 
information of the secret articles of the Treaty of 
‘Tilsit as left them no hesitation whatever about 
seizing the Danish fleet, if it was not lent quietly. 
¥OS ‘When, therefore, Mr. Jackson was indig- 
nantly dismissed by the Crown Pri 
was to be lost in seizing the fleet. 


no time 
On the 





15th [of August] the forces were landed at Wed- | 


beck, for their march upon Copenhagen, and the 
fleet worked up before the city. Once more, an 
attempt was made to avoid extremities. . . . The 
Crown Prince replied by a proclamation, amount- 
ing to a declaration of war... . And now the 
affair was decided. There could be no doubt as 
to what the end must be... . By the Ist of 
September, however, Stralsund was occupied by 
the French; snd part of the British force was 
detached to watch them; and this proved that it 
would have been fatal to lose time. 
of September, all was over; the Danish na 
and arsenal were surrendered. One fourth of the 
buildings of the city were by that time destroyed ; 
and in one street 500 persons were killed by the 
bombardment. . . . Efforts were made to con- 
ciliate the Danes after all was over; but, as 
was very natural, in vain... . Almost’ as 
soon as the news of the achievement reached 
England, the victors brought the Danish fleet 
into Portsmouth harbour. One of the most 
painful features of the case is the confiscation 
which ensued, because the surrender was not 
mude quietly. At the moment of the attack, 
there were Danish merchantmen in our wate! 
with cargoes worth £2,000,000. These we too 
possession of; and, of course, of the navy which 
we had carried off."—H. Martinean, ‘Jist. of 
Eng., 1800-1815, dk. 2, ch. 1.—In fulfilment of 














the agreements of the Treaty of Tilsit, early in | 


August, 1807, ‘a show was made by Russia of 
offering her mediation to Great. Britain for the 
conclusion of a general peace: but as Mr, 
ning required, as a pledge of the sincerity 
of the Czar, a frank communication of the 
secret articles at Tilsit, the proposal fell to 
the ground.” Its failure was made certain by 
the action of England in taking possession by 
force of the Danish fleet. On the Sth of Novem- 
ber, upon the Perempto 

War was accordingly 
Britain by the Czar, 
(Oct. 16)"an alliance, offensive and defensive, 





demand of Napoleon, 
jeclared against Great 


ty Rawle to join the Continental League. 
it rang faithful to his engagements {with 
England], reshinsaly refused submission; on 
which war was declared against him early in 
08, and an overwhelming force poured into 
Pinlsnd, the selsure of which by Russia had 
on 3 ‘ Breen 
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France, Russia, and Denmark, were all advanc- 
ing to crush the gallant Swedes, Sir John Moore 
found the King in what he thought a very wild 
state of mind, proposing conquests, when he had 
not forces enough for defensive operations. All 
agreement in their views was found to be impos- 
sible: the King resented the Englistman’s cau- 
tion; Sir John Moore thought the King sonearly 
mad that be made off in disguise from Stock- 
holm, and brought back his troops, which had 
never been landed. . . . After the relinquish- 
ment of Finland, the Swedish people found they 
could endure no more. Besides Finland, they 
had lost Pomerania: they were reduced to want; 
they were thinned by pestilence as well as by 
war; but the King’s ruling idea was to continue 
the conflict to the last. . . . As the only way to 
preserve their existence, his subjects gently de- 
posed him, and put the administration of affairs 
into the hands of his aged uncle, the Duke of 
Sudermania. The poor King was arrested on 
the 13th of March, 1809, as he was setting out 
for his country seat, . . . and placed in impris- 
onment for a short time. His uncle, at first 
called Regent, was soon made King. <. . Peace 
was made with Russia in September, 1809, and 
with France in the following January. _Pomer- 
ania was restored to Sweden, but not Finland; 
and she had to make great sacrifices... . She 
compelled to bear her part in thé Continental 
em of Napoleon, and to shut her 
against all communications with England.”— H. 
Martineau, Hist. of Eng., 1800-4815, 0k. 2, ch. 1. 
—‘‘The invasion by the Tzar Alexander I. in 
i808 led to the complete separation of Finland 
and the other Swedish lands east of the gulf of 
Bothnia from the Swedish crown. Finland was 
conquered and annexed by the conqueror; but 
t was aunexed after a fashion in which one 
may suppose that no other conquered land ever 
wus annexed. In fact one may doubt whether 
‘annexed’ is the right word. Since 1809 the 
crowns of Russia and Finland are necessarily 
worn by the same person; the Russian and the 
Finnish nation have necessarily the same _sover- 
cign. But Finland is not incorporated with 
Russia; in everything but the common sovereign 
Russia and Finland are countries foreign to one 
another. And when we speak of the crown and 
the nation of Finland, we areake of crown and 
a nation which were called into being by the will 
of the conqueror himself. . . . The conqueror 
had ion of By of the Swedish dominions, 
und he called on the people of that part to meet 
him in a separate Parliament, but one chosen fn 
Sxectly the sume way as the existing law pre- 
for the common Parliament of the whole. 
... In his new character of Grand Duke of 
Finland, the Tzar Alexander came to Bor 
and there on March 27th, 1809, fully confirmed 
existing constitution, laws, and religion of his 
new State. The position of that State is best de- 
scribed in his own words, Speaking neither 
Swedish nor Finnish, and speaking to hearers 
who understood no Russian, the new Grand 
Duke used the French tongue. Finlaid was’ 
* Placé désurmais au rang des nations’; it was: 
* Nation, yuille au dehors, libre dans P'intér. 
was apiece henceforth in the 


without, free within,” 
his own founding. 
coased to bea part of the Swedish uation; 
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had not become a part of the Russian nation, 
they had become a nation by themselves All 
this, be it remembered, happened before the for 
mal ceasion of the lost lands by Sweden to Russia 
This was not made till the Peace of Frederik- 
shamu on September 17th of the same year 
‘The treaty contamed no stipulation for ¢he pohti 
cal rights of Finland, their full confirmation by 
the new sovereign was held to be enough Two 





‘ears Inter in 1811, the boundary of the new 
tate wasenlaiged Alexander, ror of all 
the Russins and Grand Duke of Finland, cut 


off from his empire, and added to bis grand 
duchy, the Finmsh ‘districts which had “been 
ceded by Sweden to Russia sixty years before 
‘The boundary of Ins constitutional grand duchy 
was brought very near indeed to the capital of 
lus despotic empire "—E A Freeman, Finland 
(Macnallans Mag , March, 1892) 

Atso 1x Gen Monterth, ed , Narratere of the 
Conquest of Fruland, by a Russian Officer (with 
appenied doc's) —C ' Joyneville, Lafe and Temes 
of Alerander I,t 2 ch 2 

(Denmark and Norway): A. D. 1808.- Ac- 
cession of Frederick VI 
aaa 7A. D. 1809.—Accession of Charles 


(Sweden): A. D, 1809.—Granting of the 
Constituti See ConsiiTuTion OF SwFDEN 
(Sweden)! A. D. 1810.—Election of Berna- 
dotte to be Crown Prince and successor to the 
throne.—The new king, lately <alled to the 
throne, being aged ‘‘the eyes of the people 
were fised on the successor, or Crown Prince, 
who took upon himself the ‘chief labour of the 
government, and appears: to have given satisfac 
tion to the nation But his government was of 
short duration On the 28thof May 1810, while 
reviewing some troops, le suddenly fcll from 
his horse and expired on the spot, leaving 
Sweden again without any head excepting the 
old King This event agitated the wholc nation, 
and various candidates were proposed for the 
succession of the kingdom Among these was 
the King of Denmark, who after the sacrifices he 
had made for Buonaparte, had some right to ex 
pect lis support ‘The son of the late uufortu- 
nate monarch, rightful heir of the crown, and 
named like him Gustavus, was also proposed ay 
acandidate The Duke of Oldenburg, brother 
fo-law of the Emperor of Russia, had partizans 
To each of these candidates there lay practical 
objections To have followed the lune of lawful 
succession, and called Gustavus to the throne, 
(which could not be forfeited by his fathers in- 
firmity, so far as he was concerned,) would have 
been to place 4 child at the head of the state, and 
must have inferred, amid this most arduous 
crisis, all the doubts and difficulties of choosing 
sregent Such choice might, too, be the means, 
ata future time, of reviving his fether’s claim 
to the crown, The countries of Denmark and 
Sweden had been too long rivals, for the Swedes 
to subject themselves to the yoke of the King of 
Denmark, and to choose the Duke of Oldeoburg 
would have been, in effect, to submit themselves 
to Russia, of whose last behaviour towards her 
Eyota het sooaid abe Leen to complain. In 
embarrassment they were thought to start a 
happy idea, who proposed to conelllate Napoleon 
by win Phped ancient crown of the Goths 
pon one of own Field Marshals, and a high 
noble of his empire, namely, John Julian Bap- 
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tiste Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo. ‘This 
distinguished officor was married to a sister of 
Joseph Buonaparte's wife, (daughter of a wealthy 
and respectable individual, named Clary,) 
through whom he had the advantage of an alli- 
ance with the Imperial family of Napoleon, and he 
had acquired a-high reputation in the north of 
Europe, both when governor of Hanover, and 
administrator of Swedish Pomerania On the 
latter occasion, Bernadotte was suid to have 
shown himself in @ particular manner the friend 
and protector of the Swedish nation, and it was 
even insinuated that he would not be averse to 
exchange the errors of Popery for the reformed 
tenets of Luther The Swedish nation fell ney 
generally into the hne of policy which prompt 
this choice It was a choice, sure, as they 
thought, to be agreeable to him upon whose nod 
the world seemed to depend Yet, there is the 
best reason to doubt, whether, in preferring Ber- 
nadotte to their vacant throne, the Swedes did a 
thing which was gratifying to Napoleon The 
name of the Crown Prince of Swedcn elect, had 
been known in the wars of the Revolution, be- 
fore that of Buonaparte had been heard of 
Bernadvtte had been the older, therefore, though 
certainly not the better soldier On the 18th 
Brumaire, he was so fur from joing Buonaparte 
in his enterprise against the Council of Five 
Hundred, notwithstanding all advances made to 
him, that he was on the spot at St Cloud armed 
and prepared had circumstances permitted, to 
piace himself at the head of any part of ‘the 
mulitary, who might be brought ‘to declare for 
the Directory And although, hke every one 
else, Bernadette submitted to the Consular sys 
tem and held the government of Holland under 
Buonaparte, yet then, as well as under the em 
pire, he was ‘always understood to belong to a 
class of officers, Whom Napoleon employed in 
deed, and rewarded but without loving them, or 
perhaps relying on them more than he was com- 
pelled to do, although their character was m 
most instances a warrant fortherr hdehty These 
officers formed a comparatively small Claas, yet 
compichending soine of the most distinguished 
names in the French army Reconciled by 
necessity to a state of servitude which they could 
not avord, this party considered themselves a3 
the soldiers of France, not of Napoleon, and fol 
lowed the banver of their country rather than 
the fortunes of the Emperor Without being 
personally Napoleon's enemies they were not the 
fmends of Ins despotic power” —Sir W Scott, 
Life of Napoleon © 2 ch 12—The election o” 
Bernadotte 18 said to have been brought about 
by theandacity of « young Swodish officer, Baron 
lorner, who went to Paris a8 a courier, bearing 
& message on the subject from the Swedish gov- 
ernment which had a sey different aim. He 
interviewed Bernadotte and persuaded that mar- 
shal to become # candidate for the vacant throne. 
Bernadotte laid the matter before Napoleon 
“Napoleon, who had officially been informed of 
the thoughts of the Swedish government, 
on the whole matter as a ghost of the bralu, but 
declared that he would not meddie with 4s. At 
Morner's last visit (June 27, 1810) Bernadotte 
ay him leave to communicate that the emperor 
nothing Bernadotte’s election and 


tine be uleSelf was rescy to coset it se eloloe 
ave new umecase 
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tie heard Morier's description of his bold attempt 
in Paris, ‘What do you bring from Paris?’ 
Engstrom asked, when Morner came into the 
foreign Minister's cabinet in Stockholm ‘That 
I have induced the prince of Ponte Corvo to ac- 
cept the Swedish crown’ ‘How could you 
speak to him about it without being commis 
sloned?’ ‘Our only safety ties in the prince of 
Ponte Corvo’ ‘Are you sure that he will re 
ceive it so that we are not doubly committed?’ 
“Certainly. 1 have a letter here’ ‘From him 
to yout’ ‘No, from me to him' ‘Boy,’ ex 
claimed Morner's relation, lua excellency Von 
Eswen, at the end of the conference, * you ought 
to sit where neither sun nor moon will shine on 

‘ott.’ But Morner's project won more and more 
favor in the country thongh he himsclf was 
arrested in Orebro, whereby the government de 
sired to prevent his presence as a member of the 
house of" knights at the spectil diet called at 
Orebro for election Through messengers und a 
pamphlet he worked for his plan "—Srerages 
Historia, 1805-1875 (trans from the bwediah by 
1 Selxtedt), yp 29-81 

Auso 1s M de Bourrienne Private Memowrs 
af Napoleon, » 4, ch 7—Lady Bloomfield, Mem 
are of Lord Bloomfidd, 0 1, pp 7-34 —W G 
Meredith, Memorials of Charles John, King of 
‘Stxden and Norway 

(Sweden): A. D. 1810.— Alliance with Rus- 
sia against France. See France A J) 1810- 
1812 

(Sweden): A. D. 1813.—Joined with the new 
Coalition against Napoleon.— Participation 
in the War of Liberation, See Grnmany 
A D 1812-1813 to 1813 (Ocrosen—-Decese 
BER) 

‘A. D. 1813-1814.—The Peace of Kiel.—Ces- 
sion of Norway to Sweden and of Swedish 
Pomerania to Denmark.—"' The Danes, having 
been driven out of Holstein by Bernadotte [see 
Genmany. A. D 1813 (ocrosas:—Dicnkaes} 
concluded an armistice December 1th, and 
finally, the Peace of Kiel, January 14th 1814. by 
which Frederick VI ceded Norway to Sweden, 
reserving, however, Greenland, the Ferroc Isles, 
and Iceland, which were regarded us depen 
dencies of Norway. Norway, which was an 
ciently governed by its own kings, had remained 
umted with Denmark ever since the death of 
Oluf V. in 1887, Charles XIII, on his side, 
ceded to Denmark Swedish Pomerania and the 
Isle of Rugen, This treaty founded the present 
system of the North. Sweden withdrew entirely 
from her connection with Germany, and be- 
came a purely Scandinavian Power The Nor- 
wegians, who detested the Swedes, made an 
attempt to assert their independence under the 
conduct of Prince Christian Frederick, cousin- 
| bileecs and heir of Frederick VI. of Denmark. 

hristian Frederick was proclaimed aay of 
Norway; but the movement was opposed by 
Great Britaia and the Allied Powers from con- 
siderations of policy rather than justice; and the 
Norwegians found themselves compelled to de- 
cree the inion of Norway and Sweden in @ stor- 





ting, or assembled at November 

4th 1814, ‘VI. also sii a 

With Great Britain at Kiel, January 14th 1814. 

at the Danish jeg, except Heligoland, 

be ich ts been taken lish, were re- 
eget a h 

ae iste ‘— gv rope, 
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(Sweden): A. D. 1814.—The Allies in 
France and in possession of Paris.—Fall of 
Napoleon. See ice: A. D. 1814 January 
— Marcn), and -APRIL). 

(Norway): A. D. 1814-2815.—The Norwe- 


.constitution under t union with 
wedén,—‘* When, by the treaty of Kiel in 1814, 
Norway was taken from Denmark, and handed 
over to Sweden, the Norwegians roused them- 
selves to once more assert their nationality, The 
Swedes appeared in force, by land and sea, upon 
the frontiers of Norway. It was not, however, 
until the latter country had been guaranteed 
complete national independence that she con- 
sented to a union of the countries under the one 
crown The agreement was made, and the con- 
stitution of Hocway granted on the 17th of May 
1814, at which date the contemporary history of 
Norway begins... . The Fundamental Law of 
the constitution (Grundlév), which almost every 
peasant farmer now-a-days has framed and hung 
up in the chief room of his house, bears the date 
the 4th of November 1814. The Act of Union 
with Sweden is dated the 6th of August 1815. 
The union of the two states is a union of the 
crown alone Sweden and Norway form, 
like Great Britain, a hereditary limited mon: 
archy One of the clauses in the Act of Union 
provides that the king of the goint countries 
must reside for a certain part of the yearin Nor- 
way But, as a matter of fact, this period is a 
short one ‘In hisabsence, the king is represented 
by the Council of State (Stateraad), which must 
be composed entirely of Norwegians, and con- 
sist of two Ministers of State (Cabinet Ministers), 
and nine other Councillors of State. As with 
us, the king personally can do no wrong: the 
responsibility for his acts rests with his minis 
ters Of the State Council, or Privy Council 
(above spoken of), three members, one a Cabinet 
Minister, and two ordinary members of the Privy 
Council, are always in attendance upon the king, 
whether he is residing in Norway or Sweden. 
The rest of the Council forms the Norwegian 
Government resident in the country. All func- 
tionaries are appointed by the king, with the ad- 
vice of this Council of State The officials, who 
form what we should call the Government (as 
distinguished from what we should call 
Civil Service), together with the préfets (Amt- 
mep)and the bison crated of the army are, nomi- 
nally, removable by the king; but, If removed, 
they contiaue to draw two-thirds of their salary 
until their case has come before Parliament 
(the Stor-thing, Great Thing), which decides 
upon their pensions. . . . In 1876 the numberof 
electors to the Storthing were under 140,000, not 
more than 7.7 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion So that the franchise was by no means a 
very wide one. . . . In foreign affairs only does 
Norway not act as an independent nation. There 
isa te foreign minister for the two countries 
and he is usually a Swede. For We purposes of 
internal administration, Norway is into 
twenty districts, called Amter—which we may 
‘best translate ‘Prefectures.’ Of theae, the two 
chief wwas of the country, Obristiania’ (with its 
population of 150,000) and Bergen (population 
‘adout 60,000) form ascparate Amt,"—C, FY 
Keary, Norway and the Norwegians, oh. 18.— See 
Constrrvtion or Norway. 
(Denmark): A. D. 1815.—Swedish Pomera- 
nia sold to Prussia, See Vimmxa, Concames, 
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